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THE GROWTH AND PROSPECTS OF BRITISH AMERICA. 


Ir cannot fail to be of interest to 
British readers to trace the growth, 
and to speculate upon the prospects, 
of colonies the bulk of whosespopula- 
tion are of British extraction, and 
‘which promise to be the favoured re- 
cipients of a large portion of the 
industry and enterprise of the most 
valuable classes. of our own fellow- 
countrymen, who are daily leaving 
the land of their birth in search of a 
wider field and a better reward for 
their labour. We propose, therefore, 
to review the progress which our 
North American colonies have made 
during the past ten or twenty years 
in population, im commerce, and in 
agriculture; and, whilst doing so, we 
believe we shall be enabled to show 
that, vast and rapid as has been the 

rowth of the neighbouring “ United 

tates” in everything which can con- 
duce to the greatness, the wealth, and 
the social happiness and worth of a 
people, the growth of British America, 
within the past few years, at all events, 
has been even more rapid, and almost 
wonderful. Within the memory of 
the comparatively young amongst our 
readers, the population of British 
America was chiefly an alien one, 
composed of the French “residents” 
of Lower Canada, chiefly located in 
the city of Quebec, von in the dis- 
tricts bordering upon the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, with a sprinkling of settlers 
from this country engaged in the lum- 
ber trade of New Brunswick, and the 
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fisheries of Newfoundland and the 
Bay of Fundy. Upper Canada was 
an almost unexplored territory, into 
which only the adventurous trapper 
penetrated during the hunting season, 
returning at the fall to the Lower pro- 
vince to dispose of his peltries, and 
to locate himself for the winter months 
beyond the reach of attack from the 
Red Indians, whose cunning and re- 
venge he had to dread in return for 
his trespasses upon their forests and 
prairies. Whilst, as late as 1831, the 
population of Lower Canada was 
511,922 souls, that of Upper Canada 
numbered only, in 1830, 210,437 
souls, of which the bulk were located ' 
in Montreal and along the banks of 
the St. Lawrence to the mouth of Lake 
Ontario. The agricultural portion of 
this population were chiefly composed 
of small holders of partially cleared 
land on the lower banks of the Ottawa 
River—energetic, but humble men, 
living in log-huts, and cultivating just 
as much land as would subsist them, 
aided by the game won by their rifles 
during the season when their lumber- 
ing operations could be pursued. A 
few insignificant villages, which have 
since grown into thriving towns, sup- 
plied stores, at which the surplus pror 
ducts of their industry could be ex, 
changed for clothing, and the few 
articles of comfort and necessity re- 
quired by Europeans embarked in 
such a life of perhaps unaccustomed 
toil and occasional privation, and to 
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which they could resort from time to 
time for those religious consolations 
which they had been wont to enjoy in 
the land which had given them birth: 
for the bulk of the population of 
Upper Canada at this period were of 
English or of Scottish extraction; and 
it is gratifying to find that provision 
for religious instruction and education 
has progressed, step by step, with the 
settlement of this and other provinces 
of our North American colonies, For 
many years subsequent. to this period, 
moreover, there was little good feeling 
existing between the population of 
Upper and Lower Canada, differing, 
as they did, in religion and in race; 
and, as a natural consequence, the 
population of the former depended for 
its increase rather upon an accession 
of new settlers from Great Britain 
than upon immigration of the French 
inhabitants from the lower province, 
whose very loyalty to the crown was 
of a dubious character. A strong 
feeling of irritation, if fact, existed 
between the populations of Upper and 
Lower Canada, which was aggravated 
by the intermeddling and vacillating 
policy of successive colonial secre- 
taries, by whom the agitating pa- 
triots (?) of the latter were shielded 
' from the consequences of their turbu- 
lence and sedition, whilst the loyalists 
of the former, whose firmness ulti- 
mately saved its “brightest jewel” 
from being reft from the diadem of 
the British sovereign, had the cold 
shoulder of authority turned to them 
at every available opportunity, when 
such studied insult could serve to 
conciliate and flatter the disaffected. 
Upon both provinces imperial legisla- 
tion was the means of inflicting serious 
discouragement. A constant tamper- 
ing with the trade of the colony was 
carried on, alternately stimulating 
and depressing it, giving it now one 
direction and again another, until 
little certainty for the investment of 
capital could be said to exist. 
pon this subject, Mr. T. C. Keefer, 
of Montreal, in his prize essay upon 
the Canals of Canada, written in 1851, 
remarks :— 


“A wise and liberal policy was adopted 
with regard to our exports previous to 
1822. The products of either bank of 
the St. Lawrence were indifferently ex- 
ported to the sister colonies, as if of 
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Canadian origin; and those markets re- 
ceived not only our own, but a large 
share of American bread-stuffs and pro- 
visions. Our timber was not only ad- 
mitted freely into the British markets, 
but excessive and almost prohibitory 
duties were imposed upon importations 
of this article from the Baltic, for the 
purpose of fostering Canadian trade and 
British shipping. The British market 
was closed by prohibition against our 
wheat until 1814, which was then only 
admitted when the price in England rose 
to about two dollars per bushel—a privi- 
lege in a great measure nugatory; but 
the West Indies and lower provinces gave 
a sufficient demand so long as a free ex- 
port of American produce was permitted 
by this route. In 1822 the 
Canada trade acts of the imperial par- 
liament, by imposing a duty upon Ame- 
rican agricultural produce entering the 
British American colonies and the West 
Indies, destroyed one-half of the export 
trade of the St. Lawrence; and the simul- 
taneous abundance of the English harvest 
forbade our exports thither.” 

It will be naturally inferred from 
the above that Canada had not, up 
to 1822, been an extensive exporter 
of agricultural produce of her own 
growth. Her population, however, 
were largely engaged in milling pur- 
suits, in the manufacture of pot and 
pearl ashes, &c.; and the existin 
railways and canals of the Unite 
States not having then been formed, 
and afforded routes for shipment of 
the agricultural produce of their west- 
ern territory from the~Atlantie sea- 
board, such produce could be forward- 
ed only by the St. Lawrence, as if of 
Canadian origin—the people of Cana- 
da, and especially the shipowners, 
profiting largely by the trade. But to 
proceed with our essayist :— 


“As a recompense forthe damage done 
by the Trade Act of 1822, our flour and 
wheat in 1825 were admitted into the 
United Kingdom at a fixed duty of five 
shillings sterling per quarter. The open- 
ing of the Erie and Champlain canals at 
this critical juncture gave a permanent 
direction to those American exports which 
had before sought Quebec, and an amount 
of injury was inflicted upon the St. Law- 
rence which would not have been reached 
had the British Action of 1825 preceded 
that of 1822. The accidental advantages, 
resulting from the differences which 
arose between the United States and 
Great Britain, on the score of reciprocal 
navigation (which differences led to the 
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interdiction of the United States’ export 
trade to the West Indies, and reduced it 
from a value of 2,000,000 dollars, in 1826, 
to less than 2000 dollars in 1830), restored 
for a time our ancient commerce. The 
trade of the St. Lawrence was also assisted 
by the readmission, free, in 1826 (after 
four years’ exclusion), of American timber 
and ashes for the British market, and by 
the reduction of the duty upon our flour 
for the West India market, and therefore 
rapidly recovered, and in 1830 far sur- 
passed, its position of 1820. 

“In 1831 there was a return to the policy 
which existed previous to 1822. United 
States’ products of the forests and agri- 
culture were admitted into Canada free, 
and could be exported thence as Canadian 
produce to all countries, except the United 
Kingdom ; and an additional advantage 
was conferred by the imposition of a dif- 
ferential duty, in our favour, upon foreign 
lumber entering the West Indian and 
South American possessions.” 

Notwithstanding some fluctuations, 
caused by abundant crops in England, 
and a failing crop in Lower Canada, 
the writer goes on to say:— 

“The shipping and commerce of the St. 
Lawrence gradually increased in import- 
ance and value, with no continued relapse 
down to the year 1842. The revulsion of 
1842 was general, being one of those 


periodical crises which affect commerce, 


but was aggravated in Canada by a repe- 
tition of the measures of 1822, not con- 
fined this time to the provision trade only, 
but attacking the great staple of Quebec 
—timber. The duties on Baltic timber 
in Britain were reduced ; the free impor- 
tation of American flour was stopped by 
the imposition of a duty thereon, and 
our trade with the West Indies anni- 
hilated by the reduction of the duty upon 
American flour brought into those islands. 
By imposing a duty of two shillings ster- 
ling per barrel upon American flour im- 
ported into Canada, and reducing it in 
the West Indies from five to two shillings, 
an improvement equal to five shillings 
sterling per barrel was made in the new 
position of American flour exported from 
the Mississppi, Baltimore, and New York. 
The value of our trade with the West Indies 
in 1830 (during the exclusion of the 
Americans) amounted to 906,000 dollars ; 
and in 1846 at was 4000 dollars !” 


It will very naturally be supposed , 


that a people whose interests were thus 
trifled with, and upon whom the im- 
perial legislature blew hot and cold 
in a breath, were not likely to pro- 
gress greatly in material wealth, or in 
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population. Toa certain extent the 
supposition is correct. ‘he growth 
of Canada was retarded ; but there 
were influences at work—there was a 
stubborn energy in the character of a 
portion of that people, and, more than 
all, there was given them a soil, and 
natural facilities for its conversion into 
wealth—which, combined together, 
enabled them to surmount the diffi- 
culties and stumblingblocks thrown 
in their way by anti-patriotic and 
bungling statesmanship. We have 
stated that the population of Upper 
Canada was, in 1830, 210.437 souls, 
In 1842 it had reached 486,055 souls, 
being an increase during the twelve 
years of upwards of 130 per cent. 
The population of Lower Canada in- 
creased from 511,922, in 1831, to 
690,782 in 1844, or a little over 34 
per cent. in the thirteen years. For 
this striking disparity in the progress 
of the two provinces abundant reasons: 
can be adduced. In the first place, 
the inhabitarits of Lower Canada are: 
not of an enterprising race. If left 
to them alone the country would pro-. 
bably have merged long ago into the: 
United States Confederation. They 
held fast by the old laws and habi- 
tudes of the worst times of their parent 
country ; and their ambition seemed 
to be circumscribed within the limits 
of the soil which had been cultivated: 
for them by the early settlers, which: 
was being divided and subdivided, as. 
the natural increase of their popula-. 
tion required, The French were never 
a successful colonising people ; and it. 
is doubtful whether any people can 
be so who cling to the tenets of a 
Church, beyond whose immediate min-. 
istration they are deterred from living, 
and dare not die. Besides, Lower 
Canada suffered especially from the 
changeable policy of the Imperial go- 
vernment, which had been playing fast 
and loose with the navigation of the- 
St. Lawrence, and the trade of its chief’ 
city, Quebec. In Upper Canada, on 
the contrary, influences were in opera-- 
tion, as we have stated, which tended. 
to neutralise the effect of the impedi- 
ments thrown in the way of its hardy 
settlers by British legislation. The: 
wave of population from Europe and: 
the Atlantic States of the American: 
Republic had begun, long before 1842, 
to approach the great Lake District 
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bordering upon Upper Canada, and 
an important frontier trade had been 
established. The communications 
between the lakes and the Atlantic 
and Gulf seaports were open to the 
Upper Canadian people, whose pro- 
ductions were thus brought practi- 
cally and economically nearer to the 
consuming countries of the Old World 
than those of Lower Canada. More- 
over, the immigration from Great 
Britain naturally tended towards the 
upper : province, whether flowing 
through the St. Lawrence or the At- 
lantic ports, as to a territory in which 
settlers would find communities of a 
common blood and country, speaking 
the same mother tongue, and imbued 
with the same associations, religion, 
domestic habits, and aspirations with 
themselves, and acknowledging the 
same allegiance and loyalty to the 
same Sovereign and the same laws. 
These circumstances, connected with 
their respective positions, combined 
with the superior energy of character 
and habit inherent in the race by 
which Upper Canada was being peo- 
pled, are sufficient to account for the 
more rapid increase of the material 
wealth and population of that pro- 
vince, during a period when the whole 
of the North American colonies seem 
to have been the subject of experi- 
mental, ifit may noteven be called hos- 
tile, legislation by the Government of 
the mother country. To a considerable 
extent Upper Canada has been fa- 
voured by its climate as the recipient 
of a European population; whilst, at 
the same time, the more frigid climate 
of Lower Canada suits admirably the 
‘wants of that country. Mr. Andrews, 
the consul of the United States for 
Canada and New Brunswick, re- 
‘ports :— 

“Tt is true that in Eastern Canada 
there are extremes of climate unknown 
‘in the North-Western States (of America); 
‘but it will be found that the mean tem- 
perature varies but little in the two re- 
gions. The intense cold of the winter 
makes a highway to the operations of the 
Jumberman over and upon every lake and 
stream, whilst the earth and the germs 
of vegetation are jealously guarded from 
the injurious effects of severe frost by a 
thick mantle of snow. The sudden tran- 
sition from winter to summer, melting 
the accumulations of ice and snow in 
every mountain stream, converts them 
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into navigable rivers downward, for bearing 
in the cheapest and most expeditious 
manner, the fruits of the Jumberman’s 
winter labour to its market on tide-water. 
The commencement of vegetation is delayed 
by the duration of the snow; but its ma- 
turity is reached about the same period 
as in the western country, because there 
has been a smaller loss of caloric during 
the winter, less retardation from a lin- 
gering spring, and more rapid growth 
from the constant action of a strong and 
steady summer heat. 

“Whatever exceptions may be taken to 
the climate of Eastern Canada, it must 
be remembered that it embraces the 
greater portion of the white pine bearing 
zone of North America, the invaluable 
product of which can only be obtained 
by those conditions of climate (the abun- 
dant ice and snow) which have given it 
such imaginary terrors. There is scarcely 
one article, or class of articles, from any 
one country in the world which affords 
more outward freight, or employs more sea 
tonnage, than the products of the forests 
of British North America, 

“ While these conditions of climate and 
production give necessarily a commercial 
and manufacturing character to the East- 
ern province, the milder climate and 
more extensive plains of Western Canada 
afford a field for agriculture, horticulture, 
and pastoral pursuits unsurpassed in some 
respects by the most favoured sections 
of the United States. The peninsula of 
Canada West, almost surrounded by many 
thousand square miles of unfrozen water, 
enjoys aclimate as mild as that of northern 
New York. The peach tree, unprotected, 
matures its fruit south and west of Ontario, 
whilst tobacco has been successfully cul- 
tivated for years on the peninsula be- 
tween lakes Erie and Huron. During 
the last two years (1851 and 1852) West- 
ern Canada has exported upwards of two 
millions of barrels of flour, and over three 
millions of bushels of wheat ; and at the 
present moment the surplus stock on 
hand is greater than at any former period. 
There is probably no country witere there 
is so much wheat grown in proportion to 
the population, and the area under culti- 
vation, as in that part of Canada west of 
Kingston.” 

We may illustrate the concluding 
paragraph of the above extract by the 
following statement from the Ameri- 
can Statistical Annual :-— 


“The production (in bushels) of grains 
in the two provinces, as represented in 
the census of 1851, and in the United 
States in that of 1850, gives the quanti- 
ties per capita as follows :— 











1854. 
Wheat. Rye. 
Upper Canada, . 13.3 0.5 
LowerCanada,_ . 3.4 0.4 
Both provinces, . 8.5 0.4 
United States, - 4.4 0.6 


Another circumstance has given a 
vast impulse to the prosperity of 
both provinces. In 1841 a legislative 
union of Upper and Lower Canada 
prepared the way for a more har- 
monious action of their population. 
In 1847 the Imperial Government 
formally abandoned all control over 
the Canadian tariff; and in their 
next session the colonial legislature 
abolished the differential duties upon 
imports inland, and placed the mother 
country in the same relative position 
as foreigners. From 1841 the devel- 
opment of the upper province was 
most rapid. We have given the 
population in 1842 at 486,055 souls. 
In 1851 it was 952,004, having in- 
creased nearly 100 per cent. in the 
nine years. The total population of 
Canada—both provinces—was 


Tn 1841, 1,156,139 
In 1851, 1,842,265 
Increase, 59.34 per cent. 


But the increase of the wealth and 
productiveness of Upper Canada was 
even more striking than the increase 
of its population. We quote from 
the Report of Lord Elgin, presented 
to Parliament February 15, 1853: 


“ The first returns of the assessable pro- 
perty of Upper Canada, as taken under 
the Act of 1819, which I have been en- 
abled to procure, are those of 1825. Its 
total amount is estimated in that year 

at £1,854,965 5 0 

In 1830, . ,, 2,407,618 14 8 


» 1835, . 4, 3,189,862 14 11 
41840, . ,, 4,608,843 12 0 
» 1845, . 4, 6,393,630 16 0 


Another Act (13 and 14 Vict. Cap. 67) 
was passed in 1850, requiring the muni- 
cipal authorities to assess property at its 
real value, and rendering certain descrip- 
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Oats. Buckwheat. Barley. Maize. 
bi.7¢ Er f 0.8 1.7 
10.1 0.9 0.5 0.5 
10.9 0.9 0.6 LJ 
6.5 0.4 0.2 25.9” 


tions of personal property rateable which 
were previously exempted from assess- 
ment. I have obtained statements which, 
although not strictly official, are, I believe, 
tolerably correct, of the amounts of the 
two valuations (those, namely, for 1851 
and 1852) which have already taken 
place under the Act; and I find them to 
be as follows: z 


Total assessable Property of Upper 
Canada in the years— 

1851, £36,252,178 7 0 

1852, 37,695,931 4 8 


In order to arrive at the real value, it is 
believed that 20 per cent. at least ought 
to be added to these amounts.” 


The same report gives us the fol- 
lowing statistics as to the increase of 
the wheat crop of Upper Canada :— 


Bushels. —ytabitant. 

In 1841, 3,221,991 6.60 

»y 1847, 7,558,773 10.45 

9 SONS 12,692,852 13.33 

Nearly quadrupling itself in ten years. 
The wheat crop of Lower Canada 

has also increased: it was 

Minots. inhabitant. 

In 1843, 942,835 1.36 

»» 1851, 3,075,868 3.46 


The minot is one-twelfth more than a 
bushel. 


This remarkable increase of the po- 
pulation and productiveness of Upper 
Canada cannot be accounted for, in 
the ordinary way, as the result of 
emigration direct to the province ; 
and herein consists a feature which 
is well worth the serious consideration 
of the British public. The following 
are the statistics of the immigration 
for the last six years into both pro- 
vinces :— 





Whence derived. 1848, 1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 
England and Wales, 6,034 8,980 9,887 9,677 9,276 8,714 
Treland, ‘ . 16,582 23,126 17,976 22,381 15,983 14,976 
Scotland, 3,086 4,984 2,879 7,042 5,477 4,682 
Lower ports, 1,842 468 701 1,106 1,184 435 
European Continent, 1,395 436 849 870 7,256 7,278 

Total, ; + 27,839 38,494 32,292 41,076 39,176 35,085 
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The gross amount of this immigra- 
tion—215,000 in six years—is cer- 
tainly large as an addition to a popu- 
lation of under two millions; but it 
does not by any means represent the ac- 
cession of numbers which the country 
has acquired from this source. It is 
obvious that a large amount of the 
population of the upper province must 

ave come by the Atlantic ports of 
the United States; for we find that 
the shipping using the ports of Quebec 
and Montreal during the past few 
years has actually diminished instead 
of increasing. The following state- 
ment of the number and tonnage of 
vessels from sea, which entered in- 
wards and outwards at the ports of 
Quebec and Montreal in each of the 
six years preceding 1852, is taken 
from Lord Elzin’s Report :-— 


Ships. Tonnage. 
1845, 1,699 628,389 
1846, 1,699 623,791 
1847, 1,444 542,505 
1848, 1,350 494.247 
1849, 1,328 502,513 
1850, . 1,341 485.905 
1851, : 1,469 573,397 


His Lordship remarks, in explanation 
of this falling off,— 


‘* During the earlier years of this series, 
while the Canada Corn Act of 1843 was 
in operation, an impulse was given to the 
trade of Quebec and Montreal, by the pre- 
ference accorded in the markets of Great 
Britain to produce conveyed by the route 
of the St. Lawrence. Since that prefer- 
ence has been withdrawn, the facilities 
afforded by the Government of the United 
States for the transportation in bond of 
Canadian imports and exports through its 
territory, and the multiplication of rail- 
ways conuecting the southern bank of the 
St. Lawrence with different points on the 
coast, have diverted a portion of the trade 
of that river from the Canadian seaports 
to those of the United States. As this is, 
however, a point of considerable impor- 
tance to the interests of the lower pro- 
vince especially, it may be well to look 
into it more closely, with the view of in- 
quiring whether there be anything in the 
. mature of the route itse!f, or in the nature 
of the trade, which places the route of the 
St. Lawrence at a disadvantage in com- 
peting with others for the trade of the 
Great West.” 


It is a well-known fact that a large 
portion of the emigrants from this 
country, whose intended destination 
is Canada, go by way of the United 
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States’ ports, not because they offer 
the cheapest route, but because they 
afford constant facilities. The St. Law- 
rence is only open for traffic during 
about seven months out of the twelve ; 
and the competition which the United 
States is enabled to carry on success- 
fully with our shipowners, by means 
of ler efficient internal communica- 
tions, compels a large portion of our 
tonnage to go out to British America, 
either circuitously or in ballast, from 
British ports. This is most strikingly 
shown by the following— 


Statement showing the number and ton- 
nage of vessels entered inwards and 
outwards at the port of Quebec, in 1852, 
with cargoes or in ballast. 


INWARDs. 
Ships. Tons. 
With cargoes, 560 224,525 
In ballast, 671 280,499 
OvurwarDs. 
With cargoes, 1228 518,580 
In ballast, None. None. 


No ship in ballast can afford to 
carry passengers, inasmuch as she 
must pay dock and light dues, &e, 
which would sweep away the bulk of 
her earnings from such a freight. A 
considerable number of our timber 
ships, therefore, make the outward 
voyage to a United States port, thus 
diverting the legitimate trade of Ca- 
nada, both with respect to goods and 
passengers, through the United States’ 
territory and routes to the Far West. 
To show ihe extent of this diversion 
of traffic from its natural course, we 
quote again from the very valuable 
Report of Lord Elgin :— 


“The imports or principal articles of 
British and foreign merchandise entered 
for consumption in Canada, during the 
year ending the 5th Jan., 1852, amounted 
in value to £4,404,409 Os. 3d , on which 
£606,114 5s. of duty was collected ; and 
the goods in warehouse and in bond on 
that day were valued at £233,545 15s., 
subject to £76,660 2s. 3d. of duty. The 
corresponding figures of the year preced- 
ing were as follows :— 


£3,489,466 3 4 
Duty collected, 506,050 8 6 
Goods warehoused, 150,709 18 7 
Duties payablethereon,49,871 13 6 


Of the imports entered for consumption 
there were imported from Great Britain 


Imports, 
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In 1851 to the value of £2,475,643 14 7 
In 1850 : 1,979,161 16 2 


From the United States— 


In 1851 tothe value of £1,718,992 t7 2 
In 1850 Py 1,355,108 6 4” 


These imports from the United 
States are not composed either exclu- 
sively or mainly of produce of that 
country. A portion of them are fo- 
reign products, such as sugar, tea, 
&e. ; and the rule is to enter them as 
belonging to the country where they 
are purchased, unless they are sent 
under bond. 

' The want of an independent route 
to the Canadian provinces, and the 
necessity for their imports being made 
to pay a toll to the United States, 
have been a serious hindrance, not 
only to the growth of this portion of 
our colonies, but to the prosperity of 
the British and North American ship- 
owners. Unfortunately our colonists 
have been behind the citizens of the 
United States in laying out and per- 
fecting railways and canals, to enable 
them toovercome the difficulties which 
the climate offers to the navigation of 
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route for their products through the 
United States. They had provided 
very superior accommodation for the 
traffic via the St. Lawrence through 
the great lakes; but there were want- 
ing facilities by railway and canal for 
carrying on their growing internal 
traffic, and these have only been in 
course of being supplied within the 
past few years. The capability of the 
country, when perfect means of ac- 
commodating its traffic shall have 
been completed, may be estimated by 
the following returns of the receipts 
on the canals in connéction with the 
great lakes :— 


Cana Tots. 


Gross Receipts. Nett Receipts. 
1848, £38,214 1 3 £380,259 1 9 


1849, 46,192 8 3 39,479 13 8 
1850, 54,059 12 3 45,296 7 8 
1851, 62,6440 3 8 52,545 5 6 


We quote again from Lord Elgin’s 
Report :— 

“A still more striking result is ob- 
tained, if the total movement of property 
in goods, wares, and merchandise on the 
prineipal canals, viz, the Welland, St. 
Lawrence, and Chambly, in each of these 


the St. Lawrenee. They possessed a years respectively, be compared. 
Welland. St. Lawrence. Chambly. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1848, . P 307,6114 164,267 18,835 
1849, ’ 351,596} 213,153 77,216 
1850, : 399,600 288,183¢ 109,0402 
1851, = 691,627 450,200} 110,726?” 


With respect to these canals, which 
are so remarkably promoting the trade 
of Canada, we may explain that the 
Welland and St. Lawrence complete a 
continuous inland navigation to Chi- 
cago on Lake Michigan, a distanee of 

_ 1587 miles from tide-water at Quebec. 
Properly constructed vessels, convey- 
ing 4000 barrels of flour, or feom 350 
to 400 tons of freight, can pass through 
them. They possess an advantage 
over the United States’ route, by the 
Erie Canal to New York—the great 
rival route from the West—inasmuch 
as the latter is not capable of trans- 
porting vessels of more than 75 tons 
burthen. The Chambly Canal con- 
nects Lake Champlain with the river 
Richelieu, which enters the St. Law- 
rence at Sorel. This canal has of-late 
had to contend against the competi- 
tion of a neighbouring railway. 


The enterprise of her population, 


however, has prepared the way for a 
vastly increased prosperity for Ca- 
nada, and for the western province 
especially. The great grain-growing 
country of this province, so far at 
least as it is at present cultivated— 
for it is almost without limit—extends 
along the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
Lake Ontario, and Lake Erie, to the 
town of Windsor, opposite Detroit, in 
the State of Michigan, U.S., and within 
a short distance of the confluence of 
lakes Erie and Huron, with a vast 
expanse of country to the westward. 
A powerful company—the Great West- 
erp Railway Company of Canada— 
have formed a line from Montreal to 
Windsor, passing through the impor- 
tant towns of Kingston, Hamilton, 
and Toronto, with a branch line to 
Lakes Simcoe and Huron, and an in- 
tended continuation to Quebec. Of 
this line, 228 miles are now open, con- 
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structed at an expense of about 
£10,000 per mile, with a single line 
of rails—the large works, however, be- 
ing formed fcr a double line ; and the 
receipts since its opening show a traf- 
fic not only most remunerative to the 
shareholders, but promising — results 
calculated to promote the prosperity 
of the colony. It was first open 
throughout in January last ; and in 
the week ending the 20th, the receipts 
were £3000. On the 27th they were 
£2366; and it must be remarked that 
winter will always tell considerably 
upon the traffic of Canadian railways. 
In March the receipts reached £5130 
per week, and they have fluctuated 
from about this amount to about 
£4500 down to May last. The Great 
Western Railway must therefore pay 
an excellent per-centage upon the ca- 
pital invested in its construction, were 
it even dependent upon its local traffic. 
It is not so, however, as it forms an 
important link in the chain of com- 
munication between the St. Lawrence, 
the New England States of the Ame- 
rican Republic, the great grain-pro- 
ducing States of Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, south 
of the lakes, and the rich mineral dis- 
tricts of Upper Canada in the north. 
A still more important accession to it, 
and one which must give a vast im- 
pulse to the prosperity of the whole 
of British America, will shortly be 
furnished by the carrying out of the 
magnificent scheme of the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada. This 
scheme, which may with complete 
propriety be regarded as a national 
one, has its eastern terminus on the 
Atlantic at Portland, in the State of 
Maine,—to and from which in the 
winter months, when the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence is closed, a line of 
powerful steamers has been establish- 
ed from the port of Liverpool, with 
which, very shortly, Canada will have 
a weekly communication. At the 
town of Richmond, about half-way 
between Quebec and Montreal, on the 
east side of the St. Lawrenee, and in 
Canadian territory, a line is intended, 
—although not for the present in 
course. of construction—to branch off 
to Quebec, and to run along the bank 
of the river to Trois Pistoles, where it 
will ultimately be joined by other lines 
through New Brunswick to St. John’s, 
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and to Halifax in Nova Scotia. An- 
other line, and what may be consi- 
dered the mainline, is being carried 
westward to Montreal, where it will 
cross the St. Lawrence by a tubular - 
bridge two miles in length, to be con- 
structed after the design of Robert 
Stephenson, Exsq., C .E., the eminent 
builder of the world-famed viaduct 
over the Menai Straits, on the Chester 
and Holyhead Railway. This gigantic 
work has already been provisionall 
contracted for by an eminent English 
firmn—Messrs. Peto, Brassey, Betts, 
and Jackson—who have also under- 
taken the construction of the line, 
345 miles in length, from Montreal to 
Toronto, where it joins the Great 
Western scheme, and connects the 
whole of Upper and Lower Canada 
with the great lakes and the Western 
States of the American Republic. It 
is scarcely possible to estimate what 
must be the effect of the opening out 
of this magnificent route, by which 
goods and passengers will be trans- 
ported from the Atlantte seaboard 
along a distance of upwards of 1400 
miles, the -greatest portion of it 
through British territory, to one of 
the most fertile and _ productive 
countries ever brought under the 
hands of the cultivator. We dare not 
speculate upon the growth of the pro- 
vince of Upper Canada, when she 
shall thus have been brought practi- 
cally within a fortnight’s distance 
from Europe, and a trip to her noble 
scenery becomes no longer regarded 
as requiring a greater effort than a 
journey down the Rhine, or an ordi- 
nary run to the Highlands or the 
metropolis. There are circumstanees 
in the position cf the province, both 
social and industrial, which must ex- 
ercise a powerful influence in its fu- 
ture development. The tourist, or the 
casual visitor of Upper Canada, has no 
longer to report the existence there of 
a state of society, of which dangerous 
adventure and hard struggle are the 
revailing features. At every step in 
his progress he will witness social 
comfort, order, and the palpable 
marks of a prosperity rarely to be met 
with in the old countries of Europe, 
or even in Great Britain, favoured as 
she has been in her. career amongst 
nations. Thriving towns will be 
found scattered throughout every por- 
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tion of the province, inhabited by com- 
munities essentially British in habits 
and pursuits. Well-stocked farms, 
upon which the log-hut has given 
‘place to the substantial brick or stone 
dwelling, diversify the landscape on 
every side; and what may appear 
Strange at first to the European ob- 
server, the occupants in almost every 
ease are privileged to call the soil 
which they till their own. Amongst 
the yeomanry of Upper Canada there 
are thousands who went originally into 
the woods with little beyond their 
axe and a few months’ provisions, 
and are now the comfortable possessors 
of ample incomes, owners of a few 
hundred acres of the finest land in 
the world, and of a thousand or a 
couple of thousand pounds in money, 
wherewith to meet any emergency, 
or to push forward any enterprise. 
This population are universally reap- 
ing a rich reward for their past 
struggles, and temporary sacrifices of 
what, in an old country, are regarded 
as the comforts of life. The value of 
land is increasing rapidly, as new 
communications are formed with the 
markets for its produce. Civilisation, 
educational and religious institutions, 
are being brought into every district 
as rapidly as it is cleared for the cul- 
tivator ; and what is a most desirable 
feature in a new country, every such 
district affords sources of profitable 
employment for the industry of its 
population of every class and sex 
by their own hearths. This is a lead- 
ing feature in the condition of both 
Upper and Lower Canada, but espe- 
cially of the lower province. We 
find every available opportunity of 


1848. 1849. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Toronto, 788,900 1,315,452 
Hamilton, 941,380 1,123,024 
St. John, 3,106,692 1,213,640 
Kingston, 303,788 384,044 


The smaller towns of Stanley, Pres- 
cott, Brockville, Oakville, and Co- 
bourg show a similar increase ; and it 
must be borne in mind that the returns 
at present furnished do not give us 
either the commerce or the population 
since the Great Western Railway 
line.reached any of these places, but 
only at a period when they were de- 
pendent for most of their imports and 
trade upon their inland communica- 
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employing the vast water-power of 
the country for useful purposes 
promptly seized. Grist-mills offer 
themselves upon every stream and 
canal to enable the ‘cultivator to con- 
vert his grain into the more market- 
able commodity of flour. Fulling- 
mills assist him in the conversion of 
his wool into cloth, manufactured by 
his own spinning-wheel and loom. 
Asheries enable the woodman to pre-- 
pare his refuse timber into a valuable 
commodity ; and tanneries, founderies, 
and other similar works, are readily 
accessible throughout both provinces, 
The religious statistics of the country 
are especially evidence ofan advanced 
state of society. Upper Canada has 
1559 churches for 952,004 adherents. 
Of these churches 226 belong to the 
Church of England, 135 are Roman 
Catholic, 471 Methodists, and 148 
Presbyterians, the remainder belong- 
ing to other denominations. There 
is thus in the province one place of 
worship to every 612 inhabitants, 
and it is estimated that there is ac- 
commodation for 470,000 persons. 
In Lower Canada there are 610 
churches for 890,261 adherents— 
746,866 being Roman Catholics. 
There is in the provinee one place of 
worship for every 1459 inhabitants. 


_Upper Canada,‘ moreover, ean now 


boast of a number of thriving towns 
which are progressing in population 
and commerce at an unexampled rate, 
and must increasingly progress as the 
result of the completion of the railway 
facilities now being provided. The 
following table gives the value of the 
imports en all parts of a few of these 
towns during a period of four years :-— 


1850. 1851. Populationin 
Dollars. Dollars. 1851. 
2,538,889 3,601,932 30,775 
1,583,132 2,198,300 14,112 
1,477,784 1,948,460 3,216 
499,040 1,025,492 11,584 
tions with the United States. For 


example, of the total imports into 
Toronto in 1851, amounting to 
2,601,932 dollars, 1,525,620 dollars 
came from the United States. 

Vastly, however, as Canada and 
the whole of British America must be 
benefited by the enterprise at pre- 
sent directed towards the improve- 
ment of the internal communications 
of the country, important conse- 
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quences must result therefrom to 
Great Britain herself, and especially 
to her shipowners. We have at pre- 
sent going on from this country, and 
from Europe, via British ports, an 
emigration which takes off upwards of 
a thousand persons per day to people 
the soil of the United States and Brit- 
ish America, yet of this vast number 
a mere fraction only proceed direct 

‘in British ships to British American 
ni Wé have shown above that a 
arge portion of our shipping enters 
those ports in ballast, thus enhancing 
the cost of their homeward cargoes of 
timber, bread-stuffs, and other pro- 
duce. By-and-by the advantages 
afforded by the St. Lawrence route, 
not only to Canada, but also to the 
western territory of the United States, 
will become more extensively appre- 
ciated; and the British and colonial 
shipowner will be enabled to compete 
successfully in a trade from which the 
Americans, during the past ten years, 
have been profiting extensively, and 
almost exclusively. The diversion of 
the passenger-carrying traffic to Brit- 
ish American ports will at the same 
time exercise an important influence 
in improving the model and build of 
our colonial ships. A considerable 
improvement has been effected in this 
direction within the past few years, 
and especially since emigration has in- 
creased so rapidly tothe gold districts of 
Australia. The builders in the ports of 
St.John, N.B., and Quebec have of late 
been producing ships whose perform- 
ances at sea have not been surpassed 
by those either of the mother country 
or of the United States, which pride 
themselves upon the qualities of their 
clipper vessels, Some of the fastest 
vessels in our Australian merchant 
fleet are of colonial build; and this 
branch of industry promises to become 
one in which a far greater amount of 
labour and capital will be employed, 
than was the case when the colonial 
builders studied only to secure great 
carrying capacity at the lowest possi- 
ble cost of construction. 

We must, however, withdraw our 
observation now from Upper Canada, 
and direct it to what are commonly 
called the Lower Provinces of British 
America, the recent development of 
which has been very rapid, and which 
afford most profitable fields for the ex- 
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ercise of British enterprise and energy. 
And in noticing these we shall glance 
first at the province of New Brunswick. 
With respect to this province, the fol- 
lowing remarks are contained in a 
Report recently made by a Railway 
Commission to the British Legisla- 
ture :— 


‘“‘ Of the climate, soil, and capabilities 
of New Brunswick, it is impossible to 
speak too highly. There is not a country 
in the world so beautifully wooded and 
watered An inspection of the map will 
show that there is scarcely a section of it 
without its streams, from the running 
brook to the navigable river. ‘Two-thirds 
of its boundary are washed by the sea ; 
the remainder is embraced by the large 
rivers, the St. John and the Restigouche. 
The beauty and richness of scenery of this 
latter river and its branches are rarely 
surpassed by anything on this continent. 

“‘ The lakes of New Brunswick are nu- 
merous and most beautiful; the surface 
is undulating—hill and dale, varying up 
to mountain and valley. It is everywhere, 
except a few peaks of the highest moun- 
tains, covered with a dense forest of the 
finest growth. The country can every- 
where be penetrated by its streams. In 
some parts of the interior, by a portage of 
three or four miles only, a canoe can float 
away either to the Bay of Chaleur or the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, or down to St.John’s 
and the Bay of Fundy. Its agricuitural 
capabilities and climate are described by 
Rouchette, Martin, and other authors. 
The country is by them—and most deser- 
vedly so—highly praised. For any great 
plan of emigration or colonisation there 
is not another British colony which pre- 
sents such a favourable field for trial as 
New Brunswick. On the surface is an 
abundant stock of the finest timber, 
which, in the markets of England, realises 
large sums annually, and affords an un- 
limited supply of tuel to the settler. If 
the forests should ever become exhausted, 
there are the’coal fields underneath.” 


The growth of the province in cul- 
tivation and population, although it 
falls much short of that of Upper 
Canada, has been very rapid for a 
country whose soil has to be cleared 
by the axe. In 1840, the quantity of 
land improved and under cultivation 
was 426.611 acres. In 1851, the 
quantity was 643,954 acres, showing 
an increase of 50 per cent. The pop- 
ulation, in 1834, was 119,477; in 
1840, 156,162; and in 1851, 193,800, 
although a portion of territory, con- 
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taining, in 1840, 2162 souls, had been 
ceded to the United States by the 
Ashburton Treaty. These figures, how- 
ever, form a very imperfect basis for 
estimating the probable future growth 
of the province, The extension of the 
railway system to New Brunswick 
is only a question of time ; and when 
this is done, the route both to Upper 
and Lower Canada by the port of St. 
Join in the Bay of i must be- 
come a favourite one, The harbour of 
St. John’s is described as spacious, with 
sufficient depth of water for vessels of 
the largest class, with a tide-fall of 
from twenty-one to twenty-five feet, 
which effectually prevents its being 
frozen over or impeded by ice during 
the winter. When connected by rail- 
way with the Canadian and United 
States lines, and with the navigation 
of the great lakes, we shall see a much 
larger amount of tonnage entering New 
Brunswick direct from British ports, 


White-pine timber, 
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with cargo, than at present; and the 
means will thus be provided for divert- 
ing to the province a larger portion of 
the tide of emigration from this coun- 
pe and from Europe. As an illustration 
of the existing state of things, we ma 
state that, whereas out of 489,150 
tons of shipping, the total entered at 
St. John’s in 1851, only 113,665 tons 
went direct from Great Britain, the 
remaining portion being driven to take 
outward cargoes to the West Indies, 
the States, and other countries, pre- 
viously to going to that port for cargo. 
The clearances direct to British ports 
were in the same year 347,757 tons, 
out of a total of 538,528 tons. To 
show the importance to this country 
of the development of the great re- 
sources possessed by New Brunswick, 
we give the following statement of 
the quantities and values of the tim- 
ber floated down the river St. John in 
the season of 1852 :— 


100,000 tons, valued at 600,000 dollars. 


Hackmataé timber,* . 10,000 ,, 70,000 
White-pine logs, 50.000,000 feet, 300,000 
Spruce logs, 20,000,000 ,, 100,000 
Pine boards, 5,000,000 ,, 750,000 
Cedar and pine shingles, 15,000 m., 45,000 
Clapboards, 5,000,000 pieces, 80,000 


Total value, 


The total imports of New Brunswick 
were, in 1849, 3,467,835 dollars, and 
in 1850, 4,077,655 dollars. Of these 
amounts the colony took from Great 
Britain direct, in 1849, 1,507,340 
dollars, and in 1850, 1,988,195 doilars. 
The exports were, to all countries, 
in 1819, 3,007,310, and in 1850, 
3,290,090 dollars. To the amount of 
exports, however, we have to add the 
value of the ships built in the colony, 
and sold principally in Great Britain. 
This branch of business is largely in- 
creasing in the province, the St. John’s 
builders, especially, having recently 
furnished us with some of our finest 
clipper ships, and now possessing a 
deservedly high reputation. More 
attention is being paid to the finish 
of their productions than formerly; 
whilst the excellent timber which they 


1,945,000 dollars. 
Or, £405,208 sterling. 


possess enables them to secure superior 
strength and durability. The follow- 
ing was the number and tonnage of 
ships built in the province in 1851 :— 
St. John’s, 60 ships, 28,628 tons. 
Miramichi, 1 = ,, 5,603 ,, 

St. Andrew’s, oe 109).-,3 





Total, . 87 ships, 34,350 tons. 


Being an average of nearly 400 tons 
to each vessel. 

There is no portion of our North - 
American colonies, as we have al- 
ready: stated, which affords a finer 
field for the British emigrant than 
New Brunswick, unless, perhaps, we 
except the valley of the river Ottawa 
in Lower Canada. To the sturdy 
labourer, not possessed of capital, it 
offers a home and an independent 
settlement as a landholder in return 





* A species of larch much valued for ship-building both in the colonies and the 
United States. Ships built of this wood rate first-class for seven years, whilst those 
built of spruce or pine are only first-class for four years. 
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for his labour. The best woodmen 
are found to be the Irish. After a 
year or two of location in this or any 
other portion of North America, the 
native uf Ireland is found to be a most 
valuable settler. Change of diet 
increases his physical powers; and 
change of scene and occupation trans- 
forms him into a totally different be- 
ing from what he was whilst vegetat- 
ing upon the soil of his birth. His 
bearing is more manly, and more 
worthy of his physical formation. He 
may cling to his Roman Catholicism, 
but he is no longer the bigoted slave 
of. his religious priesthood. Parties 
who have visited British America re- 
port emphatically upon the change in 
the Celtic character. It cannot be 
conceived that the Scotsman is in- 
ferior to the Irishman‘in adaptation 
to the business of a backwoodsman. 
He is generally found, however, to 
betake himself at once, on arrival, to 
purely agricultural pursuits. The 
great fishing-stations of New Bruns- 
wick are located on the islands of 
Grand Manan, Campobello, and West 
Isles, in St. John’s harbour, and in 
Cumberland Bay. On these stations 
an aggregate of five hundred vessels 
are found fishing during the season ; 
and there are reared in the pursuit 
some of the hardiest seamen to be 
found in the world. Upon the sub- 
ject of the fisheries, the Commissioners’ 
Report, from which we have already 
quoted, remarks :— 

“The rivers, lakes, and sea-coast 
abound with fish Along the bay of the 


Chaleur it is so abundant that the land. 


smells of it. It is usedasa manure; and 
while the olfactory senses of the traveller 
are offended by it on the land, he sees out 
at sea immense shoals darkening the sur- 
face of the water.” 

A rapidly-increasing internal trade 
is carried on by means of the rivers 
St. John, Peticodiac, Richibucto, Mira- 
michi, and some lesser streams, which 
are navigable for a considerable dis- 
tance from their respective harbours 
on thé Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. TheSt. John, which is 
four hundred and fifty miles in length 
from its mouth, will accommodate 
ships of one hundred tons and large 
steamers for ninety miles, to Frederic- 
ton, the seat of government ; and 
small steamers ply farther upward for 
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sixty miles, to the thriving town of 
Woodstock. On all these rivers there 
is an abundant fall of water, the value 
of which is incalculable to the colonist. 
Every few miles along their banks 
small communities are being formed, 
availing themselves of this power for 
manufacturing and other purposes. 
First in order generally rises a saw- 
mill, to aid the operations of the lum- 
berman. A flour, or, as it is termed 
in the colonies, a grist mill, rises next 
in order; then a store—wooden in 
general—a few dwellings, and, when a 
small body of population has been 
drawn together, a church or chapel 
and a school-house. From the census 
of 1851, we find that there had been 
established in this way throughout 
the entire province,— 


Establishments. Number. Hands eniployed. 
4302 


Saw-mills, 584 
Grist-mills, 261 366 
Tanneries, 125 255 
Founderies, ll 242 
Breweries, 8 
Weaving and card- 
ing (5475 hand 52 96 
looms), 
Other factories, 94 953 


The difficulties and hardships of a 
settler’s life, the fear of which deters 
so many from trying their fortune 
in our colonies, are very materially 
smoothed down by the rapid forma- 
tion of these small communities in 
every eligible site, wherever the forest 
has fallen before the woodman's axe, 
and the soil been brought undef culti- 
vation. The formation of railwa 
routes from St. John’s and Miramichi, 
by the aid of which the tide of emi- 
gration may flow direct to the pro- 
vince, must, within a very few years, 
render New Brunswick one of the 
most flourishing colonies belonging to 
the British crown, 

The province of Nova Scotia next 
claims our attention, by the rapidity 
of its recent growth in commerce and 
population, the latter of which is ex- 
tensively Scottish, both in origin and 
in religion. In 1817 the population 
of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
amounted to 91,913. Its subsequent 
growth has been as follows :— 


1827. 1838. 1851, 
142,578 208,237 276,117 


Showing an increase of 32} per cent. 
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from 1838 to 1851. Excluding Cape 
Breton, whose population decreased 
during these years, Nova Scotia has 
added to its inhabitants nearly 40 per 
cent. Its principal religious denomi- 
nations, from which we gather a fair 
idea of the origin of the population, 
were, in 1851,— 


Persons. 
Church of England, . . 36,482 
Roman Catholics, s - 69,634 


Presbyterians,— 
Kirk of Scotland, 3 . 18,867 
Presbytery of Nova Scotia, 28,767 
Free Church of Scotland, . 25,280 
Baptists, . . ; - 42,243 
Methodists, . .  ; . 23,596 


The progress of the province, both 
in population and in weal:h, has been 
materially aided by its chief port, 
Halifax, being adopted as a calling 
station for the Cunard line of mail 
steamers between this country and 
the United States; and this progress 
must be materially aided when the 
railwaycommunications projected from 
its Atlantic seaboard, to join those 
which are in progress from Lower 
Canada to the westward, are carried 
out. This must eventually be done, 
as the splendid harbours which Nova 
Scotia possesses point her out as des- 
tined to provide a route for a large 
portion of the traffic, both passenger 
and merchandise, between the Atlan- 
tic and the Far West. It is stated 
on reliable authority that, between 
Halifax and Cape Canso, there are 
twelve ports capable of receiving 
ships of the line, and fourteen others 
of sufficient depth for merchantmen. 
Unlike most other portions of British 
America, the province has not as yet 
developed a large amount of agricul- 
tural resources. Some of its high 
lands are rocky and sterile; but even 
these, when the surface is cleared 
away, are found to possess an under- 
soil of great fertility. The portion 
best adapted for cultivation is its 
north-eastern section, which is thus 
described :— 


“Its most valuable portion is upon the 
Bay of Fundy, where there are deep and 
extensive deposits of rich alluvial matter, 
thrown down by the action of the extra- 
ordinary tides of this extensive bay. 
These deposits have been reclaimed from 
the sea by means of dykes; and the ‘dyked 
marshes,’ as they are termed, are the 


richest and most prolific portion of Brit- 
ish North America. Nothing can ex- 
ceed their enduring fertility and fruitful- 
ness, to which there seems no reasonable 
limit.” 

These marshes are said to contain 
an area of upwards ef 40,000 acres, 
valued at about 60 dollars per acre. 
The improved land was about 800,000 
acres in 1851. Nova Scotia, however, 
although as yet behindhand in its 
agriculture, is rich in its fisheries, and 
in the possession of minerals. In 1851, 
the number of vessels employed in 
the fisheries was 812, with a burthen 
of 43,333 tons, manned by 3,681 men. 
The number of boats engaged was 
5161, manned by 6713 men. The 
total value of the products of the fish 
and oil was estimated as greatly ex- 
ceeding a million of dollars. The coal- 
mines of the province are situated at 
Pictou, on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
in Cape Breton, and at the head of 
the Bay of Fundy. The main seam 
at Pictou is thirty-three feet in thick- 
ness, with twenty-four feet of good 
coal, of which thirteen feet are fit for 
exportation, and the remainder valu- 
able for furnaces and forges. The 
principal exportation is to ports in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
with a small quantity to New York. 
The quality is bituminous; and the 
amount shipped to the United States 
alone was estimated, by the Hon. §. 
Cunard, the general agent for the 
mines, to have been, in 1850, 62,954 
chaldrons of coarse, and 8518 chal- 
drons of slack. Cape Breton is also 
rich in minerals and in its fisheries. 
It contains a noble sea-water lake— 
the Bras d’Or—considered to have 
been formed by some .volcanic erup- 
tion, upon which fisheries of every 
kind are carried on with great suc- 
cess. It has two entrances from the 
sea, one of which is twenty-three 
miles long, and the other twenty- 
five miles. The shores of these en- 
trances, we are informed, “are settled 
by Scotch Highlanders and emigrants 
from the Hebrides, who prosecute the 
fisheries in boats with much success.” 
In several of the large bays con- 
nected with the Bras d'Or, large 
timber ships from England receive 
their cargoes at a distance of forty to 
sixty miles from the sea. The coal 
deposits of Cape Breton extend over 
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about 120 square miles, containing 
good working seams of bituminous 
coal of the best quality. 

Nova Scotia, including Cape Bre- 
ton, has also made great progress in 
the number and extent of its manu- 
facturing establishments. In 1851 
it possessed 1153 saw-mills, em- 
ploying 1786 hands; 398 grist mills, 
employing 437 hands; 237 tanneries, 
employing 374 hands; 81 weaving 
and carding shops, employing 119 
hands, and containing 11,096 looms, 
with other manufacturing establish- 
ments of a miscellaneous character. 
The increase of its imports and ex- 
ports has been very striking during 
the past few years, the total having 
been, in 1849, 7,728,925 dollars ; 
8.637,495 dollars in 1850; and 
9,069,950 in 1851. 

One of our most singular colonies, 
to a European, is the island colony of 
Newfoundland. Viewed from the 
sea, it has a wild and sterile ap- 

earance, covered with three different 
inds,of vegetation, the districts con- 
taining which are classed as “‘ woods,” 
“ marshes,” and “barrens.” The 
trees of Newfoundland consist prin- 
cipally of the pine, spruce, fir. larch 
(or Hackmatac), and birch. Some 
lighter woods are also found in the 
colony. The timber is generally of 
small growth. In the valley and the 
low lands are found open tracts or 
Yarshes. These are very fertile. 
The “barrens” occupy the summits 
of the high lands, and produce little 
beyond shrubs and herbs of various 
kinds. One of the most remarkable 
featurés of the country is the abun- 
dance of lakes or ponds, which cover 
its surface, and are to be found even 
up»n its highest hills. The island 
eontains no river, and scarcely any 
streams. Its area is estimated at 
23,040,000 acres. 

The great staple of Newfoundland 
is its codfish, the pursuit of which is 
either undertaken in large vessels in 
the open sea, upon the Grand Bank 
of Newfoundland, or else in boats 
near the coast of the island. The 


Grand Bank is thus described in the 
report of Mr Andrews :— 

‘* 1 he Grand Bank is the most extensive 
submarine elevation yet discovered. It 
is about six hundred miles in length, and 
in some places five degrees, or two hun- 
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dred miles, in breadth. The soundings 02 
it are from twenty-five to ninety-five 
fathoms. The bottom is generally cover- 
ed with shell-fish. It is frequented by 
immense shoals of small fish, most of 
which serve as food forthe cod. Where 
the bottom is principally of sand, and the 
depth of water about thirty fathoms, cod 
is found in greatest plenty ; on a muddy 
bottom cod are not numerous. The best 
fishing grounds on the Grand Bank are 
between latitudes 42° and 46° north.” 

The deep-sea fishery is prosecuted 
on this bank in vesse's of considerable 
size; but the shore fishery is carried 
on by the humbler portion of the in- 
habitants, in boats, or vessels of a size 
corresponding with the means of those 
who use them. The shore fishery is 
the most productive, both of fish and 
oil. Herrings frequent the coasts in 
vast shoals, but are not regarded as 
worth taking, except for bait. The 
most profitable fishery is that for 
seals, which has been increasing 
during the past few years, and em- 
ploys a considerable amount of ton- 
nage. In 1851 there were engaged 
in the seal fishery throughout the 
island of Newfoundland 323 vessels, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 29.545 
tons, manned by 11,377 men. The 
population, by the census of 1845, 
was 96,295 souls. On the Ist of 
January, 1852, it was estimated at 
125,000, of whom 30,000 were en- 
gaged directly in the fisheries. The 
produce of these, including oil, was 
estimated in 1851 at over £900,000 
sterling. The coast of Labrador, 
north of Newfoundland, is also the 
resort of a large amount of tonnage 
and fishermen, chiefly from New- 
foundland and Nova Seotia. The 
value of the quantity of seals and 
fish caught is variously estimated at 
from £600,000 to £800,000 sterling 
per annum.: 

When we come to regard British 
America as a whole, there are some 
considerations with respect to its 
future which forcibly strike the mind. 
Throughout the various provinces 
there was in 1851 a population of 
close upon two millions five hundred 
souls, owing allegiance to the British 
crown, extensive consumers of Brit- 
ish products, aud employing a large 
amount of British capital and ship- 
ping, which promises an amazing in- 
crease, when, in the course of a few 
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years, the great works now in course 
of formation are completed. It must 
be obvious to the most careless ob- 
server that the progress of this new 
people in commerce, in wealth, and 
in numbers is only just commencing. 
The vast resources of the soil which 
they occupy cannot be said to have 
been as yet developed to more than 
the merest fraction of their real ex- 
tent, whilst the natural advantages of 
its position, climate, &c., have been 
very partially made use of, and indeed 
are scarcely comprehended. Of one 
of the most valuable portions of the 
territory of Canada—the valley of the 
Ottawa—a very small area only has 
been explored; yet it is ascertained 
that this territory, possessed of fer- 
tility equal to the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, is capable, when cleared and 
brought under cultivation, of | sup- 
porting a population treble in number 
of that which is now spread over the 
whole of the different provinces. Such 
population, too, from their position, 
must become directly tributary to 
Great Britain as consumers of her 
manufactured products, whilst they 
can supply her markets with pro- 
ducts of the forest and of agricul- 
ture to an almost unlimited extent, 
and afford vastly increased employ- 
ment for her shipping and her sea- 
men. We have not, moreover, to 
depend for the peopling of this or any 
other portion of British America upon 
emigration from the parent country. 
Germany is sending forth the most 
energetic and industrious of her po- 
ulation to the new suils of the West. 
n the seven years from 1846 to 1852, 
according to a report of a Hamburg 
society, 725,132 persons emigrated, 
either direct from Continental ports 
or through British ports; and of this 
number, ail except a mere fraction 
proceeded across the Atlantic, and 
the bulk of them went to the United 
States’ ports. We know, however, 
that, although taking this route, the 
ulterior resort of a considerable por- 
tion of this population is the western 
portion of Upper Canada, bordering 
upon the great lakes, as, from the 
rise which has taken place in the 
price of land in the United States, 
the prospects of a settler there are no 
longer so encouraging as in British 
America. For example, by an order 


from the Crown Lands Department, 
dated “Quebec, 6th August, 1852,” 
the price of land east of the county of 
Ontario, within Upper Canada, was 
fixed at four shillings per acre ; in 
the county of Ottawa at three shil- 
lings; and in some districts as low 
as one shilling per acre, payable by 
instalments, There is timber upon 
such new lands which will generally 
cover the expense of clearing it. 
There is no opportunity for invest- 
ment upon terms like these in the 
United States. The German exodus, 
as it may with truth be called, has 
increased since 1852; and during the 
past few months the streets and 
quays of our ports of emigration have 
been thronged with these strangers. 
The following extract from a Liver- 
pool paper will furnish an idea of the 
rapid rate at which the movement 
towards the New World is progress- 
ing :— 

“The total number of emigrant ships 
which have left Liverpool during the 
past month (May) for all foreign ports, 
has been fifty-seven, of an aggregate ton- 
nage of 64,425 tons, and having on board 
a total number of 27,128 passengers, of 
whom 5270 were English, 1611 Scotch, 
13,722 Irish ; 6287 natives of other coun- 
tries, chiefly Germans; and 238 first 
cabin passengers. Of these thirty-six 
ships were for the United States, with 
18,405 emigrants on board, composed 
principally of Irish and Germans, there 
being upwards of 10,000 of the former 
and 4000 of the latter. The exodus of 
the Germans, indeed, seems to increase 
in intensity with every month, the lodg- 
ing-houses devoted to them during their 
brief sojourn in Liverpool being continu- 
ally crowded.” 

In fact, the only bar to a still fur- 
ther amount of emigration, both from 
this country and from Europe, is the 
want of means of conveyance at a rea- 
sonable rate, the passage-money at 
present charged being from 50 to 60 
per cent. higher that it was two or 
three years ago. 

Another influence which must tend 
to promote the growth both of .Brit- 
ish America and the United States is 
the additional use of steam as a pro- 
pelling power for ships. We have 
now crossing the Atlantic six different 
lines of steamers to these countries; 
viz., the Cunard mail-boats, touching 
every alternate week at Halifax, Nova 
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Scotia; the Collins’ line of American 
mail steamers; a line of screw vessels 
to Portland and Quebec; a line from 
Havre and Southampton to New 
York; a line of screw steamers from 
Liverpool to New York; and a line 
of screw steamers from Liverpool to 
Philadelphia. The settler in our colo- 
nies is thus placed in constant com- 
munication with the mother country 
and with Europe; and what is im- 
portant, as bearing upon the future 
progress of emigration, means are 
afforded him, which are both expedi- 
tious and easily available, for the re- 
mittance home of his savings, for the 

urpose of enabling his friends or 
adoen to join him in his new 
country. The extent to which emi- 
gration, from Ireland especially,-is 

aid for by remittances from the 
Dnited States and British America is 
surprising, and at the same time 
most gratifying, as illustrative of the 
existence of a kindly trait in the Cel- 
tic and Anglo-Saxon character. 

A most important consideration 
with respect to the future of British 
America is the position which she 
occupies towards what may be regard- 
ed as the great Transatlantic power. 
Regarded commercially, British Ame- 
rica occupies a position which renders 
her of infinite advantage-to the com- 
merce and greatness of the mother 
country. Her territory extending 
along the frontier of the United States 
from north-east to south-west, from 
Maine to Michigan—a distance of 
from fourteen to fifteen hundred miles 
—effectually checks the adoption by 
American statesmen of a prohibitory 
policy, or high tariff duties, against 
British productions. The enforcement 
of such a policy would be utterly im- 
practicable, even if the attempt could 
be seriously entertained for a moment. 
No system of customs could effectu- 
ally guard a frontier so extended, 
and especially one composed of lakes 
and navigable rivegs common to the 
shipping and commerce of two coun- 
tries, having different systems of taxa- 
tion. The United States, however, 


are yearly becoming less dependent 
of a customs revenue to meet the ex- 
penditure of their government. Their 
public debt is rapidly diminishing in 
amount; their manufactures and pro- 
duce_require less protection, as machi- 
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nery and science are increasingly ap- 
plied to promote their development; 
and the time is probably not far dis- 
tant when the interests of British 
America and the United States will 
become commercially identical. 

But, it may be asked,—W hat would 
be the result of a hostile collision be- 
tween two nations, thus intimately 
connected, and adjoining each other ? 
We have heard a great quantity of 
blustering talk about annexation by 
the United States of the British pos- 
sessions in America, But this talk 
has come almost entirely from sources 
not American—from the organs of 
Irish patriots (?) thirsting for an op- 
portunity of converting “ England’s 
difficulty” into “Ireland’s opportu- 
nity,” for revenge and bloodshed. The 
really valuable and estimable portion 
of the United States people scout the 
thought of a quarrel to be decided by 
arms, between the British and the in- 
habitants of North America and the 
great Republic. Nothing could be so 
wicked, so damaging to the best inte- 
rests of both parties, and of the entire 
human race, as such a. fratricidal 
quarrel. British America, however, 
is not so powerless as may be ima- 
gined to resist aggression from the 
United States, and she is not at all 
likely to invite annexation. In the 
first place, her position is one of great 
natural strength to resist such aggres- 
sion. An American writer says of 
it :— 

‘“Among the prominent features of 
Canada, her military position is worthy 
of notice. She is the most northern 
power upon this continent ; and in confi- 
guration upon the globe she presents a 
triangular form, the apex of which forms 
the extreme southing, and penetrates the 


United States frontier; while the base is 


remote, and rests upon the icy regions of 
the north. Flanked by the inhospitable 
coast of Labrador upon the east, and by 
the almost inaccessible territories of the 
Hudson’s Bay territory on the west, she 
can only be attacked ‘in front ;’ when, 
retiring into more than Scythian fast- 
nesses on the Ottawa and Saguenay, and 
keeping up communication withthe strong 
fortress of Quebec, she can maintain 
strong and powerful resistance against 
foreign hostile invaders.” 

In the second place, the population 
of Upper Canada, where the chief 
source of danger from a hostile colli- 
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sion between the two countries would 
arise, is devotedly loyal, and anti- 
republican in its instincts and institu- 
tions. Intimate as is the connection, 
and great as has been the dependence 
of Upper Canada upon the United 
States ports, as affording markets, and 
means of transportation for their pro- 
duce to Europe, its population is fully 
aware of the importance of maintain- 
ing their connection with Great Bri- 
tain, of securing the aid of its abun- 
dant capital, and of preserving their 
existing friendly commercial relations. 
They possess a large mercantile ma- 
rine, the natural employment for which 
is to British ports. Above all, an 
additionally strong bond of allegiance 
will be cemented between British 
America and the mother country when 
the former has created a route of her 
own through her own territory, and 
from her own ports, to England and 
Europe. Moreover, there is the diffi- 
culty caused by the institution of 
slavery in the United States to be got 
over before any amalgamation with 
the British provinces ean be seriously 
mooted. Wild and thoughtless poli- 
tieians overlook this important obsta- 
cle, yet it is glaringly observable by 
all who do not close their eyes to pass- 
ing events and the tendency of pub- 
lic opinion. The United States legis- 
lature has, for the last twelve months, 
been a scene of almost hostile per- 
sonal conflict among its members, 
caused by a proposal to organise the 
territory of Nebraska,adjoining Mexico 
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and Texas, by which it was feared 
that the existing balance of power 
between the northern, or free, and 
the southern, or slave States, might 
be disturbed. Any proposal to annex 
British America, not one of whose 
provinces would tolerate slavery, 
could only be the signal of disruption 
between the northern and the southern 
States. 

There is, however, in addition to 
other hindrances to the alienation of 
British America, by force or other- 
wise, from its present connection with 
the mother country, tke strong ties 
of consanguinity, of a common religion 
and laws, and a yearly decreasing 
absence of any strong motive for 
separation. Our North American, 
brethren see their present position,. 
and their future career of greatness, 
and appreciate the power of their 
mother country to aid them in that. 
career. That it will be a successful 
one we cannot doubt; and _ those 
amongst us who may live for twenty 
years to come, may be privileged to 
see! British Ameri¢a, not merely, as 
she is called at present, “the brightest 
ay in the diadem” of her Sovereign, 

ut the most prosperous portion of an 
empire which, though lying in different 
zones, composed of different races. 
and divided by oceans, improved 
science, and truly paternal legislation, 
will have cemented together into one 
harmonious and compact confederacy. 
the greatest and the most powerfuk 
which the world has ever beheld. 
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LETTER TO EUSEBIUS. 


RIDDLES, 


You remember, my dear Eusebius, 
that as I was leaving you the other 
day, now happily a hale man again, 
and with no trace of weakness left by 
the accident of last year, I told you 
that 1 had received one or two letters 
from my old friend, Oliver Meanwell, 
consulting me upon some rather deli- 
cate family matters. 

There were family differences 
amongst his nearest relatives, which, 
as an old man, loving peace, and 
wishing well to them all, he was 
very desirous to compose. With 
some of these his relations I am not 
unacquainted; others he described to 
me, but with such softenings of some 
outlines of character, as left me to 
guess that they were in reality very 
angular. 

e proposed a gathering, and 
meant, if I approved, to have open 
house on the occasion; he wished 
me to be present, as he compliment- 
ed me on having some tact, that I 
might be able to prevent things 
going wrong. I hesitated—thought 
it over and over again—had on my 
lips Dryden’s line— 


“Tis dangerous to disturb a hornet’s nest.” 


At length, concluding that our old 
friend would be as much disturbed 
by not doing this act of benevolence 
as he could be by any untoward end 
it might come to, I assented, only 
stipulating, as a matter of prudence, 
that the reconciliatory visit should 
be limited to three days. Why three 
days? Why not two or four? Surely 
tempers and human tongues, like 
neats’ tongues, might be steeped in 
a precautionary pickle, which might 
keep them sweet and pleasant per- 
haps for a week. Three, however, 
is the magic number; and it would 
be well if, after the third, the house 
might say of itself, or the owner say 
for it— 
“‘ Numero domus impare gaudet,” 

and boast, with the importance of a 
nation’s revolution, of its “three 


glorious days.” 


I should have ill deserved the 
praise of tact, which Meanwell be- 
stowed upon me. had I gone direct, 
and in all haste, to his house. “A 
hasty birth,” as the proverb saith, 
“bringéth forth blind whelps.” — It 
was evidently my business to gather 
a pick, not only gifted with eyes, but 
with music to encourage pursuers; 
for I thought it possible that we 
might have to hunt the fox-hearts of 
a few wily ones to earth. Indeed, 
I suspected that the differences which 
we had to adjust owed their origin 
to jealousy; and that these relatives 
wished to stand each better than the 
other in the regard of Meanwell, 
from whom they have expectations— 
the terrible word or thing, “expec- 
tations !”--the encourager of selfish- 
ness, and suppresser of honest hearti- 
ness. Perhaps this suspicion did an 
injury to worthier folk than I took 
them for; and I could learn nothing 
from Meanwell himself. His life 
had been a beautiful unbelief in the 
wickedness of any individuals what- 
ever. He would step aside from 
suspicion as from a viper. He used 
to say that it was the trade of news- 
paper-makers, and the sad duty of 
magistrates, to search out and pub- 
lish all the evil in the world, and 
that nobody else, if they were wise. 
would entertain evil thoughts; an 
he was thankful that his condition 
was above the want of the trade of 
the one, and that the smallness of his 
ambition exempted him from the 
duty of the other. His maiden sister 
and housekeeper, Deborah, was of 
one mind with him. and they had 
both grown somewhat aged in habits 
of this amiable incredulity. Having, 
then, more than a week at my dis- 
posal before the day appointed for 
the reconciliatory visit, I thought I 
could not do better than spend a few 
days with our old friend, Dr. Allright, 
the rector of Dowell. 

I determined to consult him, and 
especially his sensible wife, as I knew 
them to be well acquainted with all 
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the parties. The humour of Allright 
is to conceal his sympathies, or rather 
any expression of them; for if his 
words are few, quaint, or affectedly 
harsh upon ‘occasions, there is no lack 
of human sympathies in his actions. 
Perhaps he began long ago—for he 
has been some five-and-twenty years 
wedded—by thinking it needful to 
subdue a little the too romantic ten- 
dencies of his goodwife, but has ill 
succeeded ; for she knows him too 
well to put any faith in this his put- 
ting on, and has, in fact, seen through 
his puipose the whole time, So that, 
without in any degree tempering the 
warmth or activity of her pathetic 
movements, their little amiable com- 
bats have become but a pleasant 
domestic sport, which has somewhat 
sharpened both their wits, and has 
made her one of the liveliest, semi- 
satiric, most cheerful, open-hearted, 
unrestrained companions in the world. 

i could talk over this matter with 
none better; so I made my way to 
the rectory, and reached it just as 
night had driven out the last gleam 
of day, and the moon was high enough 
above the horizon to cast her subdued 
light across the shrubbery avenue as 
I entered, and to touch the shining 
laurel-leaves here and there with 
spangle, that made the depths around 
them intense, and the repose deeper, 
at which time silence is a sentiment. 
The noise of wheels was not heard in 
the drawing-room, s> that I had en- 
tered it before the doctor and his wife 
were aware of my arrival. 

They were sitting by the fire—the 
doctor in his easy-chair, with a hand- 
kerchief over his face, as if for -an 
evening doze—the lady had been evi- 
dently reading, for a book was on a 
little table by the fireside. As I en- 
tered they both rose to greet me, for 
the doctor was not actually asleep; 
but what surprised me was, to see the 

oodwife smiling a welcome through 

er tears. I could not refrain from 
showing my surprise, for I was afraid 
some ill news had reached that peace- 
ful home. 

I was soon relieved by the doctor, 
who said, with a pleasant laugh, “Ah, 
you are welcome indeed ; you are ar- 
rived just in time to lend a sympathy, 
which you know my hard nature can- 
not supply; and, indeed, Clara has 
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quite enough for us both; she has 
been reading Dickens's last, and as I 
heard sounds of an emotion which 
she was endeavouring to suppress, I 
wr to be asleep, that she might 

ave the full enjoyment of the pathe- 
tics. You know, Clara, it was all out 
of kindness, and how you delighted 
thereby in your imaginary sorrows,” 
The process of welcoming me, and the 
usual questions over, we ‘fell natu- 
rally into our quit talk, and as natu- 
rally into a discussion of the book 
which had so touched the doctor's 
sensitive wife. 

“Dickens,” said the doctor, with 
a sly smile of pleasant domestic ban- 
ter, “is a very expensive author.” 
“Indeed!” said I; “I thought his 
serial works were considered remark- 
ably cheap.” “Very costly in their 
consequences,” he replied; ‘as Clara 
said of Mrs. Spendall’s gown, the trim- 
mings far exceeded the original mate- 
rial” “ And the additional jewel- 
lery that. was thought absolutely neces- 
sary,’ said the good-natured Clara. 
“T reckon,” said the doctor, “ that 
every work Dickens publishes, costs 
fifty pounds at least extra expenditure 
before it is finished. She sent off a 
five-pound note yesterday, miles away 
from this parish, in answer to some 
appeal to her humanity; and I know 
it was owing to reading a number of 
one of these serials. Dear me! Itis 
time he should leave off writing, or 
we shall be ruined with his huma- 
nities. I wish he would publish the 
whole tale at once, then there would 
be but one call; now it is monthly— 
worse than railroad-calls. He must 
have a wonderful power—a fairy- 
charm given at his birth. You will 
hardly believe what I am going to tell 
you: Clara, who, in a way of her 
own, bewitches people, positively got 
possession of the ear of the old, mi- 
serly, retired banker, A., and read to 
him one of Dickens’s little Christmas 
tales, and so worked upon the old 
man’s fears, shall I say, or feelings, 
that he wrote off a cheque for‘a hun- 
dred pounds to the Town Infirmary, 
and gave Clara twenty Bastin to dis- 
tribute in charity.” ‘Not very much 
to your credit, doctor,” replied Clara, 
“for you have been preaching to him 
for many a year, and what did you 
ever get from him?” “A palpable 
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hit,” said I, The doctor laughed, and 
suggested that Clara should make a col- 
lection of magical passages from our 
modern novelists, and insert them 
into his sermons, for he believed a 
battery of half-a-dozen of them 
would knock a ten-pound note out 
of a flint-stone. “But will they 
dovetail?” replied Clara. “If you 
join them, my darling, they will,” 
uoth he.. “I give you warning,” 
she replied, “that in the household 
phrase, they will be the plums in the 
pudding—- and if they be picked out, 
as you may be sure they will pick 
them out, don’t you think the suet 
will be the less palatable ? and, to be 
serious now, surely the novelists of 
our day are doing some good. The 
are working a field which you di- 
vines perhaps can’t work—I suppose 
you can’t, for I see you don’t—and 
therefore it is well that they should ; 
and yet it is not clear to me that you 
might not illustrate doctrines by a 
little narrative, now and then—and so 
excite more real love, more tender- 
ness and charity, and move, if you 
lease, through fears, but through 
oo mg less selfish feelings, first. I 
would ‘not say it of you, good doctor, 
but I have both read and heard ser- 
mons, the tendency of which was un- 
bounded selfishness. It has been well 
said that large classes of religionists 
have religion enough to make them 
hate, and notto make them love. 
Now, my favourite writers do aid 
you, and work upon the human heart 
and soften it, and make it ashamed 
of its selfishness. They humanise, 
sow the seeds of gentleness, which 
may peradventure come up in even 
unpromising soils; but there is in 
this wide world many a soil fit for the 
seed, which iy waits the sowing. 
I wish they would more conspicuously 
make Christian principles the motives 
of action; but I will not deny that 
they are making some preparation for 
their reception.” “I do not know,” 
said the doctor; “I doubt if such in- 
termeddling would not be dangerous. 
I fear fiction on that ground, and 
some religious novels (for the attempt 
has been made) I look upon as warn- 
ings not to trespass on that ground ; 
nor am I quite sure of that tamperin 
with the human heart, by sending it 
to bed every night half intoxicated 
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with the sentimental dram, What 
cu call making it soft may be mak- 
ing it weak—may be forcing out from 
it in tears what it ought to spend in 
action. Let us keep up the true 
wholesome vigour of the heart and 
understanding, Sir Walter Scott was 
the true man for that work. There 
is bone and sinew in his human crea- 
tures, and pretty handsome flesh and 
blood too. I don’t like your too much 
anatomising of human character, and 
stripping it bare, as some of our tale- 
tellers do, to the lower ribs; for that 
is not nature which is but its possible 
detail. Nature beautifully covers 
every anatomy. Let the novelist be 
the historian, but the pleasant histo- 
rian, of mankind as they are. What 
mankind should be, is out of the 
world of their art; because out of, so 
far as itis above, unassisted nature. 
No, my dear Clara, the divine must 
not be the novelist, nor advertise 
new nostrums to cure the heart. He 
must apply the old medicinal virtues 
intrusted to his keeping, and direct 
to the One Physician.” Our evenin 
was passed in discourse of this kind, 
interchanging playfulness and se- 
riousness, and both doing their office ; 
and I did not that night enter 
upon the consultation I intended. 
The following day, at our break- 
fast-table, I told my story, — my 
proposed visit to Meanwell, and its 
object. The doctor was much tickled 
with the idea of my becoming a mem- 
ber of the Peace Society, and declared 
my mission, in his opinion, would be 
very like theirs, and do a world of 
mischief, quoted the “ malé-sarta ami- 
citia,” and wondered at my yielding 
to my friend Meanwell’s amiable non- 
sense, He loved a paradox now and 
then, especially when he could hit by 
it what he termed the conceit of 
amiability ; and so, at the instant, he 
volubly broke forth on the benefits of 
quarrelling. He thought society could 
scarcely be kept whole, sweet, and 
pleasant without it. “ Without posi- 
tive quarrel,” said he, ‘there must 
be hypocrisy. The very word society 
meant a collection of agreements, a 
separation from disagreements. ‘To 
be continually rubbing against those 
whom you dislike, and who dislike 
you, is to live under the veriest ty- 
ranny of false philanthropy. O the 
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‘happy family’ system, where each 
one longs to fly at his neighbour, and, 
not daring to follow his instincts, 
sulks in sleepy sadness! The natu- 
ral belligerents are better apart ; don’t 
try to mix oil and vinegar.” “Or- 
thodoxy and heterodoxy,” said J, 
“then, in your professional view, 
must go to the Union Register Office 
if they would be wedded; you will not 
join their hands.” “No, indeed,’ he 
replied ;” and if I did, who in the 
world could join their hearts? Now, 
I will tell you what an old college 
friend of mine did, and I often thought 
how wise he was. He was the most 
peace-loving man I ever knew; he 
was one literally, as he protested to 
‘love peace and ensue it.’ He came 
into the unexpected inheritance of a 
small estate, with a comfortable house 
upon it, in Devonshire, He quitted 
college to take possession, but before 
doing so made inquiry into the cha- 
racters of his neighbours that were to 
be. He learnt that there was one 
domineering, disagreeable gentleman, 
who bullied the farmers, and made 
himself important in the parish. In 
his way to his property he spent a day 
or two with me, and said, as I was 
— with him, that he had made up 
is mind to take the very first oppor- 
tunity of quarrelling with that man; 
in fact, so to quarrel, as to cut him 
most decidedly ; ‘then you know,’ 
he added, ‘we shall have no inter- 
course, and I shall live comfortably. 
The altérnative presents such a series 
of petty disputes, affronts, and hypo- 
crisies, as would make my country 
life not endurable” Well, he did it, 
and so did it as to give his would- 
have-been antagonistic acquaintance 
the opinion that he was a most fero- 
cious man, with whom it was best not 
to meddle. They lived peaceably, 
’ because they were not on speaking 
terms. He was in reality as wise'as 
he was amiable. My good friend, 
don’t go; if you do, the best’ you can 
hope to achieve is, to make your poor 
simple friend happily deluded, and all 
the others ten times worse enemies 
‘than they were before. A neighbour 
of mine was boasting the other day 
that he had lived much in the world, 
and was thankful that he had never 
known a man with whom he would 
not be willing to be on speaking, and 
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even friendly terms. Then, said I, 
you must have a great number of ve 
disagreeable acquaintances!” The 
doctor would have gone on in this 
strain at great length, as was his 
wont, nor would his loving spouse 
have interrupted him on any account, 
for she greatly enjoyed these refresh- 
ing, revivifying splenetics; but the 
thread that he was drawing out of his 
temporary philosophy was suddenly 
snapt by a new arrival. Who should 
this be but his clever son Alfred, who 
had just taken his degree of B. A, 
at Oxford, and returned home, and 
brought his friend Ralph Rhymer with 
him. 

In the evening my subject was re- 
newed, and the question discussed, 
how we should proceed to insure suc- 
cess? How occupy the thoughts of 
all to prevent any possible reference 
to disputes, and to give them no time 
to be visibly offensive with each other? 
Alfred asked if the old gentleman had 
a billiard-table in the house? “A 
billiard-table !” replied the mother; “I 
believe he has ; but by all means get 
the key of the billiard-room, or cover 
the table with funereal black. Don’t 
you know the atrabilious Major Grim- 
law and his frightened little wife be- 
long to some sect who call themselves 
‘Professors of Piety?’ The major 
would, at the sight, first groan, and 
then mount a chair and dencunce ven- 
geance on all game-players.” “Then, 
of course,”’said Alfred’s Oxonian friend, 
“cards won't do.” “Cards, indeed! 
laythings they are 
thought to be; and as to the knave of 
spades, ke is—they look upon his pre- 
senceasawful. The yellow on his coat 
is in their eyes veritable brimstone.” 
“ Well, then.” said I, “ what of table- 
turning 1—that. must keep them either 
quiet, or twirling about in wonderment 
all the evening.” “Worse and worse,” 
said Mrs. Allright ; “ that is forbidden 
us under the ban of the Church.” ‘Of 
the Church !” vociferated the doctor— 
“the Church—I wish the Church 
would turn the tables on the crazy 
ones who talk and publish such non- 
sense. The silly fellows be'ieve 
the table’s legs are spirits, and chari- 
tably ask them which of their neigh- 
bours, lately deceased, are undergoing 
eternal punishments? I do wish the 
fools were suppressed. I verily believe 
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they would be disappointed, if the 
spirits in the legs told them any good 
news of those inquired after.’ Oh 
the inconsistency of the foolish ones! 
They are rampant against the idols 
of the East and the West as “wood 
and stone,” and yet believe that a 
drunken carpenter can make a god, 
or something like one, in knowledge. 

“Well,” said I, “who come next 
of this awkward squad of reconcil- 
ables or irreconcilables 2?” “ Why,” 
replied Mrs. Allright, “ you will have 
the widow, a withered, wizened, sim- 
pering creature, whose body has been 
daily shrinking these twenty years, as 
if frightened from the shadow of a 
slender mind, of which it could discern 
nor shape nor colour. She never had 
an opinion in her life, but has lived 
upon inanities made up of patches of 
other people’s opinions; for she is a 
great questioner. From sheer insig- 
nificance, she rather embroils the dif- 
ferences of the general cousinship. 
For as none think her. important 
enough for caution, she picks up de- 
famatory scraps of conversation, and, 
without the least intention of doing 
harm, lets them escape very malapro- 
pos. She has a great booby son about 
nineteen, who unites his father’s un- 
gainly bulk with the mother’s small- 
ness; so that he is a contrast of con- 
tradictory parts in his misshapen per- 
son—a great goose, and has some- 
how contracted a distorted, ludicrous 
liveliness. He never meets. you with 
How-do-ye-do, but there must be a 

un attached te-it ; and he looks as if 
he would thrust his rat eyes into your 
face with it.” ‘He seems to have a 
collection of these puns (and where 
or how he gets even them is a 
puzzle), stowed away in his joulter 
jaws, which he instantly shoots out 
upon you,” added the doctor, “as 
I have seen a baboon do, pelting 
the company with his cheek pre- 
served quids, after he had learnt the 
tobacco accomplishment.” “What 
mother,’ continued the doctor's wife, 
“is not fond of her son? The poor 
woman will tell you twenty times 
in a week that she has had seven, 
but that this is the only one that 
came to perfection. She will be sure 
to bring this goose of a son—and he 
may do you service; for if you find 
any one touching dangerous ground, 
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ou have only to interpose him, and 
is will grin the offender out of his or 
her senses.” ‘“ Go on, go on, my dear 
Clara, show your talents for portrait- 
painting ;” (then tuming to me), 
**won’t you have a rare collection? 
Now, Clara, fill the stage ; let us have 
all the dramatis persone.” “To enact 
my farce of Conciliation,”’said I. “Well, 
then,” continued Mrs, Allright, “ we 
have but one or two more. There will 
be the still good-looking, rather bold- 
faced cousin, who married the man 
who never goes out ;—they say, by the 
by, he is a sensible man and a shrewd 
lawyer. Over-wifed, perhaps, he 
doesn’t like being trotted out before 
company. Mrs. Bramble will be sure 
to come alone. You will see her 
enter the room with semi-bounce ; 
she will give the door a push if it 
isn’t wide open. _As soon as seated, 
she will stare with her extraordinary 
eyes, round as bullets, and as pre- 
pared for doing damage; and as they 
circumnavigate the company, upon 
discovery, she will mete out with prac- 
tised nicety and variety her superci- 
lious recognitions. She is really a kind- 
hearted woman, but has a positive 
genius for mischief—she cannot resist 
its instincts, and her other -natural 
gifts favour it. I shouldn’t call her 
proud—no, hers is not pride, but a 
kind of indignant conceit, defiant, and 
very self-intruding. She will go a great 
way to do a kindness, but ten to one 
she will pack up a little insult with it. 
Her tact for mischief always sets her 
upon putting leading questions, which, 
though very impertinent, and put with 
a peculiar audacity, are hard toswerve 
from without attracting a worse ob- 
servation as to a shying horse. They 
are like sharpshooters in a wood—take 
aim, and hit unawares. She lives 
upon excitement; she inhales it, and 
exhales it; her voice is toned by it, 
if the high pitch bea tone. She plays 
off her argumentative from the falsetto 
hollow whisper to the high-wind of 
the organ sesquialtero: she is most 
imaginative in her quarrels, and has 
always one or two great epics of the 
kind on hand, which she builds up 
very ingeniously with plot and coun- 
ter-plot; and if any-ef her acquaint- 
ance cannot be brought into the prin- 
cipal piece, she will contrive to em- 
broil them in episodes ; and when she 
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has brought all within the magic circle 
of uncomfortableness, she will sit the 
only happy one, like Madame Tussaud 
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daughter of a lieutenant, who died 
when she was quite young. She be- 
longs to the contemned class of Old 


in the middle of her chamber of hor- \ Maids, a class I love and respect ge- 


rors, glorying in the completeness of 
her work. With her, mischief is a 
business, a profession, never lacking 
‘materials, for she can make anything, 
‘out of nothing. Perfect mistress of all 
the elements of discord, she will gather 
them everywhere, and throw them 
into her cauldron of confusion, stir 
them well, and pertinaciously offer 
the broth to all bystanders— and 
those who won’t taste it have a chance 
of being bespattered with it. Now, 
ou will easily believe that she has 
had more than a little to do with these 
family entanglements, and see that 
our great difficulty will be to manage 
er. Your next chance will be in 
paying her decided and deferential 
attention, use as much flattery as your 
conscience will allow, and engage her 
in some pretended plot, which, if you 
are not scrupulous, you must manu- 
facture out of nothing but your own 
wits, and persuade her that cireumspec- 
tion, caution, and her silence, above 
all things, are necessary to bring it toa 
successful end.” “Capital, my dear 
Clara. You must positively write a 
new play with an old title, ‘ Plot and 
no Plot.” “Or a new, ‘ Not so bad 
as we seem,’” replied the wife, “and 
make one Doctor Allright the princi- 
pal character. There is now but one 
more,” she continued, addressing me: 
“T always like to end with the best— 
Sophy Single, a great favourite here—” 
“ And wherever she is known,” cried 
the doctor. “She is always agree- 
able, ready to give and receive plea- 
sure; sensible—very ; ever ready, with 
a good-natured sharpness, to defend 
herself, other people, or opinions, and 
has an easy way of turning off a sub- 
‘ject, and avoiding offence. She won't 
Jet any one quarrel with anybody if 
she can help it. She appears ever 
just what she is, and loves truth above 
all things. She is rather straitened 
in circumstances, and, they say, has 
declined receiving any addition to her 
income from her nearest relative, 
Meanwell ; but I am sure she doesn’t 
scruple to make demands upon his 
‘purse for other people, for she is un- 
tiring in doing kindnesses, but always 
with judgment. She is the only 


nerally, and in which I have known 
some of the best creatures in the world. 
She will be a great acquisition; I 
know she will be there, for she inti- 
mated to me that some such scheme 
was on foot. You could not havea 
better ally. She will keep her cousin 
Bramble in order, if any one can; for 
that lady has a little fear of her plain 
eM ee ways, as I will show 
you. was one in a party in the 
spring of last year, where Mrs. Bram- 
ble and Sophy were present. The 
cousins had not often met before. Mrs. 
Bramble was in one of her fine airs— 
comparing other people’s ways with 
her own, and swaggering a little be- 
fore the old maid, and taking great 
importance to herself ‘as a wife and 
a mother;’ all which was quite lost 
upon Sophy Single. But genius was 
paramount, and the nettle of mischief 
must be offered to the touch: to 
effect. which, she adroitly turned the 
talk upon attachments, courtships, 
fortunate and unfortunate, till she 
came to offers of marriage; and, look- 
ing hard at Sophy, said, she never 
knéw a woman, unless she was un- 
commonly ugly, or uncommonly dis- 
agreeable, who had not had offers of 
marriage. Good-natured Sophy saw 
the mortification intended for her, but 
only in a ridiculous light. She then 
took it up, looking very pleasantly 
full in her cousin Bramble’s face. ‘I 
know, cousin, very well what you 
mean; but, in point of fact, you are 
decidedly wrong: for example, al- 
though I am plain enough, and may 
be commonly ugly, I am not so uncom. 
monly—and if disagreeable now and 
then, never uncommonly disagreeable ; 
and yet I[ declare as a truth, I never 
had an offer in my life; and here, 
after a momentary pause, she changed 
her voice into the pitiable slow pathe- 
tic, that not a word should be lost, 
and added, ‘Besides, now think, my 
judicious coz., how it may all be for - 
the best; for how do I know but that 
{ might have followed the many evil 
examples of wives, and sworn to 
“love, cherish, and obey,” and, far from 
doing any one of them, have not even 
made my husband my companion? 
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And how shocking to have heard all 
about “the meck and quiet spirit,” and 
how we should all behave ourselves, 
“ even as Sarah obeyed Abraham,” and 
then, after all, not to have a notion 
of meekness or obedience.’ Then, 
with a changed tone of marked gaiety, 
turning to us who had gathered near 
her, she said, ‘ But if my cousin 
Bramble is writing any pretty little 
novel, and wishes to establish a 
maxim or a theory against fact, she 
is heartily welcome to my name as 
example, and to fasten any fiction 
upon it that will best suit her pur- 
pose.’ It was quite beautiful to see 
the pleasant way in which she caused 
the subject to glide away, and another 
to succeed it, leaving no room for 
offence to be taken. Mrs. Bramble 
will be quieter if placed near Sophy ; 
so you look to that. And now you 
know your company. How will you 
contrive amusements to please all, or 
at least to keep all safe within your 
magic circle—Reconciliation ?” 
“Amusements! Let them amuse 
themselves according to their instincts, 
like the ‘Happy Family’ let loose to 
do their pleasure. At any rate, they 
will amuse the company,” said the 
doctor, “or treat them as children, as 
they are, and put ’em to play ‘ Blind 
man’s buff, or ‘Hunt the slipper,’ or at 
guessing, or ‘I love my love with an 
A,’ and go through the alphabet, or 
cross questions aud crooked answers, 
or’—‘Hold, hold!” said the wife, 
“you make me laugh at the ridicu- 
lousness of your jesting suggestions. 
Consider what your cross questions 
and crooked answers would lead to, 
where clever Mrs. Bramble would have 
the making or putting them together. 
And your ‘love my love with an A or 
B, and so on,—there would be the 
stupid frightened major’s wife, dread- 
fully at a loss; and Mrs. B. would be 
sure fo suggest, in a loud whisper— 
take now the letter M—‘I love my 
love with an M because he is mine; I 
hate him because he is morose ; I took 
him to the sign of the Mumps, and 
treated him to miseries.’ Now, dear 
doctor, do be serious; think of some- 
thing practicable—what say you to 
acting charades?” ‘The stupidest 
of things,” replied the doctor; “I 
never could abide them. Don’t let us 
€ncourage such mockery of the stage, 
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as to let the legitimate farce dwindle 
down to putting dressed-up two- 
legged riddles, and to have these 
inane innocencies banish the good 
wholesome real stage-play. No, nol! 
let the legitimate player strut his 
hour, and get his pay and live.” The 
Oxonian friend begged to say that he 
thought Dr. Allright had made a very 
good suggestion unawares. He had 
called acting charades “ dressed-up 
two-legged riddles ;” now he thought 


-that real riddles would be the very 


thing. “Not bad,” muttered the 
doctor. “Capital idea,” said Alfred 
Allright, ““and Rhymer is the very 
man to make them.” Mrs, Allright 
smiled at the suggestion, thought 
awhile, and decided in favour of rid- 
dies. “There must be a moderator,” 
said I; “ he must allow no one to speak 
above a minute. That all may be 
set a-thinking, nothing can be better. 
Meanwell shall offer prizes. He has 
closets full of plate which he never 
uses or sees—a few cups, tea-pots, 
and coffee-pots will be no loss to him 
—yes, he will be glad to get rid of 
them ; they who find out the greater 


number shall have first choice, and so 


on. It will be a kind of lottery, in 
which wits will stand for money; 
every one will have an object. Silver 
and china, and some little jewellery, 
may be the lottery capital, and it is 
hard if we cannot contrive that every 
one may have something. True, most 
in the end will be disappointed; but no 
matter, the meeting will then be over, 
and our friend Meanweil at least 
pleased, Sophy, we know well, though 
the blanks fall to her, and let us chari- 
tably hope one or two more, will be 
in good humour. It is fixed Ralph 
Rhywer shall draw up a prospectus, 
to be read at the opening; and let us 
be a committee of riddlers, and let us 
see what we can do—we have no 
bad time before us, if we are indus- 
trious.” 

Rhymer assented—and we separ- 
ated, each one tospin the brain-threads 
of his wits into a to-be admired per- 
plexity and complexity, leaving one 
master-thiead to be the sure guide 
through all the labyrinths of ingenious 
thought. 

The next morning the Oxonian ap- 
peared with his Exordium, which was 
read in conclave immediately after 
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breakfast. It was thoroughly Oxonian, 
and would have done credit to a prize 
essayist of Alma Mater. He gavea 
summary of an tions oy f history of 
riddles, gravely descanted upon their 
historical importance, the part they 
played in oracular responses, and 
their influence in private families ; 
was eloquent upon (£dipus, his fate, 
and of the Sphynx. 
“The Theban monster that proposed 
Her riddle, and him who solved it not, 
devoured ; 
That once found out and solved, for grief and 


— 
Cast herself headlong from the Ismenian 
steep.” 


I will not trouble you with his learned 
disquisition, nor take you in his travel 
from Egypt to Greece, and I know 
not where. He exhibited the whole 
heathen mythology as a phantasma- 
goria of riddles, questioned the muses 
of Herodotus, and authors that you 
and I, Eusebius, never knew, or have 
forgotten. In short, he proved that 
the world would never have been the 
world it is, but for the ancient riddle. 
He was critical also upon some very 
poor ones of antiquity—upon their 
trifling nature, how under the Romans 
they were deteriorated from their 
ancient dignity ; was severe upon 
Virgil’s “Dic quibus in terris;” passed 
on to their moral effect, and proved 
that we owe to the riddle our very 
virtues, and. finally our liberties ; 
strenuously insisting that we should 
not lose sight of the fact that all the 
world is still a riddle, as is every- 
thing init. The great riddle is life. 
He would have us again, as we would 
value the blessings we enjoy, restore 
the honour it has lost from the deca- 
dence of time, or the base and mali- 
cious plain-speaking of the present 
very vulgar age, to the riddle, and not 
-to leave it as we have done to the 
ty of our wretched politicians, 

oth in and-out of Parliament, and to 
those ministers who are «practically 
but trifling enigmas, incapable of solv- 
ing anything themselves, or of doing 
anything which can be rationally solv- 
ed by any one else. At this part of the 
essay the Doctor put his handkerchief 
to his mouth, but it would not do; he 
‘broke out into a hearty laugh, and 
cried “ Bravo!—fit for any stage 
and platform, institutions and athen- 
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sums —really it is a capital bur- 
lesque.” “Burlesque,” said the 
Oxonian, with affected gravity and 
wounded dignity, holding himself up— 
and he had purposely dressed in black, 
all but a white waistcoat, and had not 
forgotten his white kid gloves—“ bur- 
lesque, indeed! I appeal to the pre- 
sent judicious assembly, or assemblage 
rather, of honest hearts and smiling and 
beauteous faces, if the gentleman who 
has, as I think, and I perceive you 
think, improperly interrupted me, has 
solved my riddle. Treating, then, this 
unseemly interruption as it deserves, 
I come to my Peroration.” He shortly 
recapitulated, and thus addressed 
us, with his hand upon his heart :— 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I have scarce- 
ly touched upon the delicate subject, 
the object of this meeting. Iam con- 
fident you will understand me, when 
I compare this happy, this truly phil- 
anthropic scheme of our friend to a 
bell—to the be!l which, I trust, with 
its parochial voice, will proclaim in its 
cheeriest notes a general Reconcilia- 
tion. It is indeed like a bell, for it 
has the same requirements, without 
which bells must be mute. It equally 
requires good metal. Ladies and 
gentlemen, it shall be of silver! yes, 
silver, bountifully supplied by the 
generous owner of this honourable 
mansion. It is like a bell, too, for it, 
as a bell, requires a clapper ; and I see 
before me many ready to supply that 
want. It must also have a rope, 
which we shall endeavour to make, to 
weave, and to twist. It will also require 
a good hand to pull it; and where 
shall we find one more fit for the work 
than this (and here the sly fellow took 
my hand and exhibited it), which, 
Tet me tell you, ladies and gentlemen, 
receives its pulsation from the best of 
hearts.” 

Ralph Rhymer sat down amidst 
“unbounded applause,’ which was 
speedily followed by such unextin- 
guishable laughter as arose among the 
gods when Vulcan handed about the 
ambrosia of celestial Reconciliation. 
When seriousness was restored, a 
few specimens of our intended col- 
lection were read, and we each went 
to prepare more. 

Some days have passed, Eusebius, 
since the reading of our Oxonian’s 
essay. We have been very busy, and 
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having called in the aid of the doc- 
tor’s curate, I am enabled to send you 
some portion of our collection, and I 
hope*you will dignify it with the title 
of a “Florilegium,” although I should 
not wonder if you thought it fitter for 
a “Hortus siccus.” 

You will observe that a few things 
Were agreed upon before we com- 
menced our labours. We were to 
ignore charades, enigmas, rebuses, 
and id genus omne, and know nothing 
but the word riddle; that, in writ- 
ing them, we were to consider sound, 
as it is proposed that they should be 
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monly put for the letters U and I; 
and if there be any other words used, 
the sound of which would express 
what the spelling would fail to do; 
all this was required before we com- 
menced our task. And now, Eusebius, 
take your easy-chair, read, and give 
your wise brains a little rest from the 
whirl of your philosophies, and recre- 
ate them in these flowery labyrinths ; 
and you may puzzle your neighbours 
by handing over to them the task of 
solution, and you will probably give 
them quite as good an occupation as 
they had before, and at least equally 


at least first read aloud; conse- innocent. Vive Valeque. 
quently that you and J may be com- A. Q. $. 
POSTSCRIPT. 
You ought to have received this win a prize. But he is so little 


letter, my dear Eusebius, long ago: 
by mistake it was put'aside with other 

apers and not sent. J have, there- 
ore, now an opportunity of adding 
the solutions, made by the Riddling 
Committee, to be read after the busi- 
ness of the meeting. Rhymer, I sus- 
pect, was the chief composer. I also 
have to tell you that the Family 
Junction Party went off satisfactorily: 
“coit amicitea,” and I hope not “male 
sarta.” I took Rhymer with me to 
our old friend Meanwell’s ever hospi- 
table mansion. He was busiest among 
the guests, and contrived, by his sly 
whispered helps, that every one should 
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proud of his manufacture, that he 
says he shall henceforth consider 
Davus a wiser man than (Edipus. 
The distribution of prizes pleased 
every one—at least all professed to 
be pleased. The worst guesser was 
Sophy Single, but she contrived to 
drop her winnings into others’ bas- 
kets. The delay has at least spared 
your brain an irritation quite useless 
to such a philosopher as you are; 
but, as you have many neighbours, 
and families who are none, you may 
withhold as long as you please the so- 
lutions, to give wholesome exercise to 
their wits. Yoursever, A.Q.S8. 


Speaker—Ravreu Ruymer. 


When Portia stood before the fate-ful urns, 
Two foolish suitors chose, with worldly eyes, 

One gold, one silver; one true heart discerns 
That outward lead may hold the nobler prize. 


Ye gentles all who listen to our rhymes, 
Learn—wisdom may be found where none appears; 
If you interpret well, the merriest chimes 
Are only mirthful to consenting ears. 
Although not any muse hath deigned to spin, 
For outward grace, or gold or silver thread, 
A verse uncouth may hide some sense within, 


1 


Most given by nature to be low, 
By art I’m well conducted, 

And raised to station eminent, 
And strangely I’m constructed. 


For though five letters make my name, 
There stands a five betwixt ’em; 

And turn them round I’m just the same, 
My being so hath fixed ’em. 





Precious as Portia in the urn of lead. 


But more—I stand for one (if you 
My head and tail dissever) 

That lived more years than many live, 
And very near for ever. 


2. 


All locks I break, yet strange am found, 
The more I break the firmer bound; 
Though teeth I have, I never eat,— 

I hunt the hare, yet have no feet. 
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I’m found in yellow, white, and red,— 
(Nor more be said upon that head ;) 

I’m often in the papers found, 

Then make more noise than all around. 
Though sprung from sire most slow, I ape 
All travellers,—oft have touched the Cape ; 
Born where hot suns hold fierce control, 
I’m always warmest near the pole. 


3. 


I’m in the highest circles known, 
And in the lowest noted, 

And trusted,—for my truth is shown 
Whenever I am quoted. 

I sailed around the world with Cook, 
Who wholly did engross me ; 

And though advised, what pains he took 
In every point to cross me. 


Though much at sea, no fight I’ve seen, 
Kept mostly under hatches ; 

By land in battles 1 have been, 
And still can show my scratches. 

And strange it is, though old I grow, 
And age leaves lines and traces 

In every feature—even so, 
More perfect still my face is. 

Nine lives have cats, yet may be drown’d, 
I live though daily martyr’d ; 

I’m bound, I’m hang’d, and I’m cut down, 
And even drawn and quarter'd. 


I very often make a match, 
Although I never marry; 

And love as often lifts the latch, 
And will no longer tarry. 

Reverse me now—a shuffling knave ! 
An implement of evil! 

Sly trickster—hold—you well behave ; 
I know how to be civil. 


I’ve brethren three—one in light sport 
To others’ hearts is cruel ; 

One (for we all are of the.Court) 
There sports the brightest jewel. 


One wears, indeed, a sombre hue, 
Yet is no less a knave, sir ; 

Tho’ ever holding up to view 
What minds you of your grave, sir. 

I’m armed like Hercules, and mean 
To be no vain pretender ; 

And tho’ a captive to no queen, 
I make all hearts surrender. 

“Off with his head”—of Buckingham 
’T was said ; so mine dissever, 

And straight you'll find out that I am, 
And hope to be—yours ever, 


4. 


Have you my first in perfect state ? 
You've no bad speculation ; 

’Tis silent, yet is thought to speak— 
Is keen in observation. 


My second’s a commanding air, 
My first it keepeth under ; 
What Homer made a Jovial thing, 
That oft denoted thunder. 
My whole is suited to a hair 
oth to my first and second ; 
Without it would the gentlest she 
A barefaced jade be reckon’d. 
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5. 


My two first letters show the man, 


So do my five—to whose last three 
Are owing many a plot and plan 
Of wisdom, wit, and knavery. 


My four first would exhort in vain 

If their three last should be dead letters ; 
My five last all the world contain, 

And even bind the sea in fetters. 


I’m quite at home in letters six,— 

To friendship warm, to coldness hateful ; 
And still th’ inconstant heart I fix, 

That without me would be ungrateful. 


6. 


My first is of most ancient date, 
My second of to-day ; 

My first my second rules, and bids 
It come, and pass away. 

Yet so that where my first is not, 
My second cannot be 

My second is hoth long and short, 
And in my first’s degree. 


My first, although it never stirs, 
Seems ever in a race; 

Rises, perhaps, but never sits— 
My second runs apace. 


My first had never feet; but once, 
’Tis said, was known to stand ; 

And by that act, my second won, 
Brought blessings on the land. 


My whole is a most precious thing, 
Yet often vilely spent,— 

And e‘en though thrown away, returns 
To give your heart content, 


te 


The greatest contrasts mark my first— 
’Tis praised, abused, the best, the worst ; 
Preferred before the good and great, 
Yet with the beggar at your gate, 

At Court admitted—oft with fear 

Lest it should reach a monarch’s ear; 
Yet courts of law it much frequents 

In search of laws and precedents, 
Good, vicious, false, and trae—in brief, 
Favours the plunder’d and the thief. 
Is truth itself—a very lie,— 

Loud tongued, and silent in the eye, 
Or gently whispers in a sigh 

The lover's charm. O lady fair, 

Of the known faitnlessness beware ; 
Yet should my first your lover make, 
My second be, or second take 
Precedence first, then drop behind, 
And the two things be one combined— 
Accept the promise of his tender, 

And to his heart your heart surrender. 


8. 


My first is beauteous, and to pride gives birth ; 

My second is the meanest thing on earth ; 

Though one most vile, the other precious 
reckon’d, 

My first owes all its being to my second : 
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My whole the theme of Grub Street bards— 
no bride, 

Yet few the weddings she does not provide: 

A mantua-maker, yet doth ne'er a pin stir, 

And will forever be a noted spinster. 


9. 
My first, by help of needle fine, you cross all 


o’er and o’er,— 

’Tis blue, green, yellow, red, and white, and 
black, I think, no more ; 

My second is what all men are, and one alone 
was not ; 

What most would have—the fool, the wise, 
the sober, and the sot; 

Yourself, if you’re a gentleman, king, beggar, 
orphan, heir: 

My whole is changeful as the wind, it is both 
here and there, 

And ranges all the world, and takes new man- 
ners everywhere; . - 

’Tis hot, ’tis cold, ’tis wet, ’tis dry; fish, flesh, 
fowl], love and treason 

Are in it, and are not in it, and so is rhyme 
and reason, 


10. 


In me three cities on Italian ground 

Their origin and first beginning found ; 
While mighty heroes raise their trophied fame, 
Two characters alone exalt my name,— 

No conquerors they for life’s eventful age, 
But gentlemen adorning every stage. 


HM: 


The sun is my father, the moon is my mother, 

Yet strange I resemble nor one nor the other ; 

For though nearest a blaze, yet [ never en- 
lighten, 

Nor cheer,—nay, my mother bas taught me to 
frighten ; 

But 1'm nearest of kin to what birthlgss con- 
sisted 

Long ages before both my parents existed; 

Full grown at my birth, in mid age I de- 
crease, 

And am biggest again just before my decease, 

I run oe all lengths, and scarce ever stand 
still ; 

Though a point in the mountains, the valleys 


I utter no sound, though where cannons roar 
loud 

I follow the smoke, and mix with the crowd. 

Though I’m given to change, yet I'll ever 
adore you, 

Be sometimes behind you and sometimes be- 
fore you; 

I'm true, and I’m false, I’m in nature and 
art— 

Show all turns of the head, but not one of the 
heart; 

I’m poor to a proverb, such cherms often grace 


me, 

Men lose all they have in,the world to em- 
brace me, 

But I fly from them all quite as fast as they 
chase me. 

So small, in a nutshell I love to remain,— 

And again I'm too large for the world to con- 
tain, 
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12. 


Cut off my head—look in your glass, 
Oh! what complexion, red and white ; 
I make your sparkling eyes surpass 
The precious ray of diamond bright— 
Your lips to redden with delight. 


Cut off my tail—my head repair, 
Now take it, Chloe, to thy breast ; 
Though it will double all thy care, 
And thou but give it half that nest, 
Thy fondest love it will attest. 
Cut off at once both head and tale, 
Behold a word which shows the will, 
What many wish to do, and fail, 
Of those who spare, and those who kill, 
In war, peace, arms, in arts, an skill. 
Restore, dear maid, the several parts, 
The change declares what I would do 
Around your very heart of hearts 
If Hymen would but let me woo ;— 
And you and I were one, not two. 


13. 


There are two words that you and I 
Make bold and loud, or soft and sly— 
Both mischievous—and oft we go— 
Together set ’gainst friend or foe— 
Yet different courses we pursue ; 
For when there’s any danger, you 
Go off—and Lin secret lurk, 

And keep my legs for surer work.‘ 


14. 


[ am certainly very handsome, and ought 
to be married, for the birds on St. Valentine’s 
Day are not more given to pairthan I am. 
And many a lady offers me her hand—be- 
sides, [ have received several love-letters ; 
but, alas! one too many, and that has de- 
stroyed all my affection. Since then I have 
been on and off with many—have even gone 
to the altar—and have there been cast off at 
a moment’s warning; the very priest has re- 
fused to unite me. Yet, still, all seek a 
match for me, hold out their arms to receive 
me, and yet I am single. 


15. 


Beyond the earth, above the skies, 

Seen and unseen by mortal eyes 

Am I—yet come within the span 

E’en of the little hand of man. 

Cut off my head—my flight so fleet, 

Is measured only now by fet. 

Remove two letters of my name, 

I fly at kings with deadly aim, 

Yet take no democratic side, 

To courtly persons close allied— 

To be above them all, my pride. 

Fair dame, my honour high thou knowest, 
As wien I touch thy bind thou showest ; 
When cut by thee, oh then I’m lowest. 
No lands have I, in breadth or length, 
Yet in the game-laws is my strength ; 
With every pack, whene’er they meet, 
You find me, and I’tn seldom beat. 
Without me, much is lost—to win me 
They strive in vain, who are within me. 
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Though one, not always one, in name, 

As noticed by the trump of Fame; 

One name assumed—I’m jewelled bright, 
One marks me stoutest in the fight; 
Though proud as Tory, Peer, or Whig, 
One name, I own, is infra dig. 

Again I change my reputation, 

And win all hearts by the mutation ; 
Thus in three parts to find me out, 

The first may give much room for doubt; 
But step by step, and sure and slow, 
Follow that second, and you’}l know. 
The third’s a guide—but will escape, 

By changing colours, face, and shape; 
But oft uncall’d, will come to hand, 

And then is mostly at command. 

And with his blind eye in the middle, 

A cyclop may with ease be led; 

And show that spot will serve good stead 
To teach you how to solve the riddle. 


16. 


My dawn of life was fair to view, 

Joy came with each succeeding morrow, 
Until, alas! I met with you; 

You turn’d my every joy to sorrow. 


Enchanter fell, behold thy deeds ; 
My lily-roseate face is clouded, 

The flowers I wore are now but weeds, 
In blackness all my beauty shrouded. 


Depart, depart—for losing you, 
A brighter day will chase my sadness ; 

Say thy farewell—and soon adieu (a dew) 
Will change my tears to drops of gladness. 


tf: 


What days were they, when I was not, 
For such there were, ’tis said, I wot; 
And yet befure that time, good Madam, 
I stood in very front of Adam. 

And when all creatures to him came, 
Stepped forth, and was the first to name. 
Yet I confess the truth which says, 

’Tis plain, I was not in those days. 

Yet I bethink me well, nor doubt me, 
There never could be days without me, 
And ever I, as in the past, 

As long as there’s a world, shall last; 
And wheresoe’er is man and speech 
Shall I be heard, my voice shall reach, 
Then, pray, what wretched days were those, 
When I was not, as men suppose ? 


18. 


My first is the last of a long race of kings; 
My second, oh, that is the strangest of things! 
For ’tis up in the air, and ’tis down in the 


sea, 
It crawls on the ground, and 'tis over the 
tree, 
My whole is ubiquitous, all the world over, 
From New York to Liverpool— Paris to 
Dover— 
Is at Petersburg, Berlin, at Rome, and 
Vienna; 
Perhaps was with Ceres’s daughter at Enna. 
For as still in remembrance of Enna’s soft 
bowers, Rs 
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A Proteus, in changing position and shape, 
It reaches the Pole, and it doubles the Cape. 
= proud, and ’tis humble, as peacock and 
aw, 
Is clothed in purple, or lying in straw. 
Capricious and sly, it all colours can show— 
~ Cupid himself has more strings to his 
ow. 
You love it so well, my dear Chloe, this 
minute 
Your tongue, head, and heart, are set on it, 
or in it. 


19. 


My first and second are so fond a pair, 

That where one is, you’ll find the other there. 

Indeed, so much united, that each one 

Without the other’s lost, or quite undone. 

Both given to dress, and going thus together, 

My first is better dressed for foulest weather, 

And yet iny second is a perfect beau; 

Nor lags behind, how fast soe’er they go! 

Yet, should my first sole arbitress review 

And change her state, inclin’d to buckle to, 

My eoteld on that instant will deny, 

Refuse the knot, and shun the marriage tie. 

Nay, though he seemed to love the very 
ground 

That my first treads on, is not to be found. 


20. 


My first annihilates my second— 

My second is everything ; 

My whole I can scarcely call anything, 
And yet it is the property of nobody. 


21. 


My first is negative, 
My second tvo often positive ; 
If you have them in their double capacity, 
You are more than man; 
If you are seriously my whole, 
ou will certainly be none. 


22. 


Altho’ I’m short, yet none stood higher; 
Reversed, I’m but a poor black Friar. 


23. 


I was in our First Parents’ guilt, 
But not with Noah in the flood— 
With Cain, when on the earth he spilt 
His brother Alel’s righteous blood. 


In sin I was, when sin began: 
In love I live not, but in strife; 
Yet. strange to say, I am not in man, 
Nor angel—but in every wife. 


I’m not in man, nor in man’s breath, 
Yet in his every ill, and evil; 

In life pursue him, and in death, 
Torment with widow, wife, or devil. 


24. 


I’m great, I’m small, I’m high, I’m low— 
All secrets learn, yet nothing know. 


Tt has the same love and attraction to Tho’ full of wit, most bright and burnish’d, 


flowers ; 


In th’ upper story badly furnish’d— 
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For there’s no emptier thing than I, 

But then you shun my company. 
Sometimes with noise I roar and rave, 
Am sometimes silent as the grave. 

I’m kept by rich, I keep the poor, 

And ne’er was turned from any dgor— 
My goods oft pawn’d, and money spent, 
’Tis hard. indeed, to pay my rent. 

I’m sometimes sick, with scarce a shred; 
But better if I keep my hed. 

Oft where I am, the wretched pine. 

T am where gold and jewels shine; 

Tho’ I have eyes oft lovers gaze at, 

Yet the bright sun so shoots his rays at, 
I'm blinded, and see nought that passes, 
Tho’ not without the use of glasses. 
Sometimes so mean, I’ve scarce a rag— 
Now so superb, I’m fashion’s brag. 

I shine by day, but more by night, 

And shut my eyes to let in light— 

Now turn me round, I’m darken’d quite. 
—A man, and not a man—my birth, 
Primeval, and, like his, of earth; 

My wide domain small prcfit yields, 

My best revenues are my fields. 

I strut the stage with jealous scowl; 

I brave the tempests as they howl; 

Am much less given to fair chan fowl. 
And when in moody fits 1 tus, me, 

How few there are who love to cross me! 


25. 


My first, it is of either sex, 
My second’s quite the ton— 
My whole’s a man, 

W hose shortest span 

An infant’s is—diug, dong. 


26. 


Weare three cousins strangely born 
And form’d as if in Nature’s scorn, 
And in fantastical caprice, 

For we have but one leg a-piece, 

Tho’ one of us has scarce a leg, 

One nothing better than a peg, 

The third’s is less a leg than toe, 

And not to stand on—but to go; 

Just like a founder'd horse a-skipping 
A most unslackened pace by whipping. 
One only has a voice—a sound 

Like hollow muttering underground, 
Between a whistling and a drumming, 
Aud thus her tune is always humming, 
Better her dancing time to keep, 

Then drones and whirls herself to sleep, 
Till lost her breath, with staggering pace, 
She swerves and falls upon her face. 
All equally alike in figare— 

One tapering, one in body bigger ; 
One, before action, tightly laced, 

Even with a cord abvut the waist, 


Which off is thrown, when in the ring 
She enters with a wondrous fling ; 

And what you'll think most strange to be, 
We have no joint, we bend no knee, 

Tho’ few can move so fast as we. 

Now, turn me round—put tail before 
The head—lI may have legs, even four, 
Or three; two seldom, often none, 

But never, as I reckon, one; 

I sometimes have an arm, a long one, 
Which for defence needs be a strong one ; 
For I’m much given to heats and broils; 
And then the blood within me boils; 

I spare no bones, and well can batter, 
And woe to those whom I bespatter; 
Yet oft I’m cool provokingly, 

And show some tact for irony. 

So, friend, beware lest you be diddled, 

I am not fond of being riddled ; 

And one of my sure diagnostics 

Is looking black upon acrostics. 


27. 


Nor thing, nor person, 

You kill me to converse on, 
In secretest places, 

I live with the sages 

For ages, and ages, 

Their dust my subsistence— 
Yet such my strange case is, 
My life, the strange spell of, 
That even but to tell of, 

It costs my existence. 


28. 


To my first it is owing, that excellent thing, 

“The Roast Beef of Old England,’’ we con- 
stantly sing; \ 

My second oft dangers presents, which to 


pass 

Would puzzle the wisest much more than 
the ass; 

But my whole shows a goal, better reach’d 
by the slow, 

For, if you are fast, you will find it no go. 


29. 


Two words I am, which don’t unite 
Except to make this riddle right; 

My first is what the lawyers write 
To head a case, a suit, a plea; 

My second’s loud, prepares for fight, 
A broken head too oft his fee, 


Thus both are given to lead to action; 
This killed by verdict soon as spoken; 
That with as little satisfaction 
Is silenced when his head is broken. 
Read backward, and you will not doubt, 
Riddles, and murder, too, “ will out.’ 


SOLUTIONS OF THE RIDDLES. 


E 
Who finds his /evel falts below 
His own good e3timation, 
But engineers their level make 
Oft on the highest station. 


In level see the letter v, 
(Numerical the riddle) ; 

For though five letters make the name, 
You find five in the middle. 
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Turned round, still level level is, 
But head and tail dissever, 

That little less will stand for eve, 
And little more for ever. 


2. 


Love laughs at locksmiths, it is said, 


But wedlock, man’s strong bond and wo- 


man’s, 
There’s nothing less than Death can break, 


% Or House of Lords and Doctors’ Commons. 


Your comé of shell, of tortoise made, 
That breaks Aurelia’s locks apart, 
Is envied, when it breaks, to weave 
A snare to catch the gazer’s heart. 


3. 


Good sir, your riddle means a map, 
Project-d by Mercator, 

With geographic circles drawn, 
Gralcnng from th’ equator. 

When Captain Couk sailed round the world, 
To save him from mishap, sir, 

No doubt he took, crossed o’er and o’er, 
In thought and act, a map, sir. 

To get a look from Captain Cook, 
Was that a map wight boast of, 

On which, when te discovered land, 
He noted down the coast of. 

You lay a siege—and by your map 
Know every strong redoubt, sir ; 

You spring a mine, and might blow up 
Yourself and men without, sir. 

A face is not improved by lines 
Engraved by Age's meter, 

But Age and Age’s lines improve, 
And make a map completer. 

A map survives a cat’s nine lives, 
However clearly martyred, 7 

Is bound, and hanged, and then-cut down, 
And ever drawn and quartered, 

A map of lands, to have and hold, 
Has made full many a match, sir, 

Where Love has seen the couple in, 
Then lifted up the latch, sir. 


Reverse the word, play well your cards, 
You have a potent knave, sir; 

Yet when you bid him civil be, 
He knows how to behave, sir. 


You tell, by names, his brother knaves, 
The P from Pam you sever, 

Which makes subscription mine; I am, 
Believe me, sir, yours ever. 


4. 


It were a folly to deny 

A prayers in the eye, 

And ’tis as clear ar eye can speak 

In language sure as Sappho’s Greek ; 
Yet, though it speaks, is mostly under 
A brow that looks, if speaks not thunder; 
Such brow as Homer gave to Zeus 
When he was pleas’d, as was his use, 
’Mong gods and men to play the deuce, 
Thus eye and brow, tho’ seeming two, 
United execution do. 
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Like thunder, first announced by flashes, 
One kills by frowns, one kills thro’ lashes ; 
And yet they do so surely pair, 

They suit each other to a hair. 

The eye-row—what would beauty be 
Without one 1—like—why let us see! 
Its eyes like jewels badly set, 

A house without a parapet, 

A window without architrave, 

The sea without a curling wave— 

The finest features, lacking eyebrow, 
Would not be worth a single flyblow ; 
Beauty herself, without its aid 

To lend the modesty of shade, 

No better than a barefaced jade. 


5. 


Two letters, H and E, denote 

The man as plainly as his coat; 

Five letters show him by his Heart, 
And their three last his wit in Art. 
Your five last letters Earth we find, 
Which doth the sea in fetters bind, 
Then add the letter H to Earth, 

And you are quite at home in Hearth. 
And Hearth implies a grate above, 

To warm your triendship and your love, 
And keep both from that “ coldness hateful,” 
Giving a grate to make you grateful; 
And thus your riddle I unfold, 

In all six letters, truly told. 


6. 


What is much older than the San 
Would puzzle man to say— 

He makes the present moment new 
Because he rules the Day. 

'Tis he makes day--by his degrees 
To be both short and long; 

And tho’ he moves not, seems to run 
His course as giant strong. 

’Tis thus we say, the sun shall rise, 
And never sit, but set ; 

That day flies very fast indeed, 
Is every day’s regret. 

The sun was ne’er described with feet, 
Yet once was seen to stand ; 

And then the glorious day was won 
By Joshua’s chosen band. 

The first and second—Sun and Day— 
Together joined, present 

Sunday, your comfort or your sin, 
According as ’tis spent. 


its 


Your first is Plea, a beggar knave 
In city and at court. 
True—salse—’tis at the Chancery bar 
The lawyer's special sport. 
But it is not in courts of law 
A plea is ever sure, : 
Which sure your riddle’s second is— 
Or can the whole secure. 
But when a plea is softest heard 
In whisper or a sigh, 
Or in a look—oh ! then ’tis sure, 
And Pleasure must be nigh, 
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There’s many a plea made out of time, 
And thus we often see 

The silly lover makes too sure 
Before he makes bis plea. 

But these two words, when well combined 
Both as to.time and measure, 

Will seldom fail to gin their end, 
And solve your riddle, Pleasure. 


8. 


Oh happiest theme for Grub Street bards ; 

O little worm, to thee ’tis owing 
That beauty walks in silk array, 

But ’tis thy skill and splendour showing. 
When Thomas takes fair Ann to church, 

And vows he never will forsake her, 
Sulk-worm, for thee is all the gaze, 

For thou hast been the mantua-inaker. 
But if the bridal’s thine, no bride 

Wilt thou be follow’d to the minster, 
For 'tis thy fate to furnish brides, 

And be thyself a noted spinster. 


9. 


The Sea is crossed all o’er and o’er by help of 
needle fine, . j 

The yellow, red, and black and white—and 
ere you cross the line 

You see its waters blue and green.— The 
second is a So, + 

Which all men are of woman born—yet so 
unborn was one, 

For Adam was ere woman was; thus evéry 
man on earth, 

Beggar and king, a mother had to whom he 
owed his birth. 

Join Sea and Son—you Season make, which 
varies everywhere, 

As climate or as weather makes, and is or 
foul or fair ; 

Tis hot, ’tis cold, ’tis wet, ’tis dry, fish, flesh, 
fow], love, and treason, 

Even prose and rhyme are sometimes in and 
sometimes out of Season. 


10. 


See Petrarch’s sonnet ere you solve this 
riddle. 

Two letters from beginning, end, and middle, 

Ta’en from Verona—Ve-Ro-Na—denote 

Three famous cities ; but I rather quote 

To pass Verona’s fame from age to age 

Those her ‘“ Two Gentlemen” for every 
stage, 

Above all heroes as Verona’s stay, 

Who make the title of our Shakespeare’s play. 


11. 


Both sun and moon a shadow make, 
Which does of neither nature take 
For darkest ’tis the nearer light 

And moon-made shadows oft affright. 
But shadow might be thought begun 
When yet was neither moon nor sun. 
Akin to chaos—newly-born 

Vis biggest at mid-day ’tis shorn ; 
Longest at evening, as in the morn 
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All length it reaches—seldom still ; 
And though a point on mountain tops 
Into the deepest valleys drops, 

And spreads the curtain of the hills, 
The silent shadow ’midst the roar 

Of cannon flies from shore to shore, 
Follows the smoke its pall to spread 
Over the dying and the dead; 
Before, behind, it takes its part, 
Shows every head, but not one heart, 
No substance having, falsely view’d 
With loss of substance oft pursued, 
Yet never grasped—so small, the shell 
Of hazel-nut might hold it well ; 

So large, by mightiest hand ’tis hurl'd 
Beyond the confines of the world, 


12. 


Your first alone would give no guide 

The world’s veiled meaning to divine; 
For what fair lady could decide 

That such would be the effect of wine ? 


The next affords a better clue, 
To female hearts is more akin, 
Maternal love, both strong and true, 
Will ever fondly bless a twin. 


To arts and arms, to toil and skill, 
Too true, it is not always in 
The power of those who have the skill 
Success in their pursuit to win? 
But now its parts restore, behuld, 
The word’s full sense will clearly shine, 
Although the vaunt is somewhat bold, 
Round maiden’s heart so sure to twine. 


13. 


What bolder, louder than a gun? 

Change w to z—beware—oh, shun 

That sly soft path—and see therein 

The metamorphosis to giz. 

Spring, gun, and gin, are sometimes one; 

You’re caught by gin, and shot by gun ; 

Yet gan and gin, in general view, 

Two ways of doing work pursue. 

For gun goes off, if there be danger— 

But gin is not so wide a ranger, 

But close and secret lurks, for such is 

His art to catch you in his clutches. 

This riddle may a trap imply, 

Which may not at first reading strike. 

That as the letters—You and I-— 

W hate’er we seem, are not alike; 

Smail difference in our moral sight 

Makes right seem wrong, and wrong seem 
right. 


14. 


Is not a glove handsome, and ought it not 
to be matched ? for it is one, and should be a 
pair. It has the offer of every lady’s hand ; 
and has it not received all the love-letters, 


L. O. V, E.? and yet one letter too many, 
G., overpowers the proper emphasis of love. 
So that as g/ove, it is doubtless off and on with 
many. Is no bride itself, but cast off at the 
altar at the moment of to have and to hold. 
No priest will put on a ring over a glove. 
As a glove, all desire to see it matched ; yet 
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as long as it is a glove7it must be single, 
though so many hold out their arms to 
receive it. 


15. 


Remove the letter s from space, 
You find the measure of a pace ; 
Then banish p, you have the ace. 
Within a palm is space confined, 
And is unlimited as mind. 

Of all the suits within the pack, 
Whether they be the red or black, 
By far most potent is the Ace, 

The sovereign stamp is on his face. 
Whatever honours others claim, 
He is the very trump of fame; 
Highest or lowest, all he braves, 
Kings, queens, and baffles e’en the knaves. 
As lowest cut new strength reveals, 
And takes precedence in the deals; 
In life, as cards, the game is won, 
By taking care of number one. 

But your Etceteras to answer, 
Although most easily I can, sir, 
And notice all their nice conditions, 
W ould be but idle repetitions. 
Suffice, though I shall not recite ’em, 
That space is found in every item. 


16. 


Fairest is the morning dawn, 
Fair will be its morrow; 
Interfere not fatal U, 
Making mourning sorrow. 

U enchantress—roseate tints— 
Can you never spare them? 
Bidding bridal flowers be weeds, 

Weeping widows wear them. 
U depart—how sweet a dew 
Paints the dawn’s adorning ; 
Saddening weeds are bridal flowers, 
Mourning is bright morning. 


iy. 


All peoples, languages, and nations, 

Of whatsoe’er pronunciations, 

Far as north, south, east, west, can reach, 
Sound a, the letter in their speech. 
Alike the savage and polite, 

In ghis at least agreeing quite, 

A surely stood in front of Adam 

As second, and as fourth in madam. 
Adam prefixed it to the name 

Of creatures all that to him came; 

All who confounded were at Babel, 

To utter this one sound were able. 
Utter’d by radest Hottentot, 

As ’twas by Zeno in his stoa; 

And if days were when it was not, 

It must have been in the days of NoAh. 


18. 


Of Bourdon the last syllable, 

To net united, rightly spell, 

A bonnet is the thing new made, 

And without millinery aid— 

It little boots—say, how, or where 

A net is cast in sea, or air? 

It catches game, preserves your peaches ; 
A bonnet is, as fashion teaches— 
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And Fashiong’ purtenance is French, 

A ground on which none dare to trench. 
The real judgment ’tis of Paris, 

For which to fight, as if pro aris— 

For should an English dame profess 

To be of taste the arbitress— 

The fatal issue’s beyond telling— 
They’d put a bonnet on some Helen, 

A casus belli shout with joy, 

And act another siege of Troy, 

Would Pluto ere have been consenting 
To quit the pleasure of tormenting, 

And keeping satisfactory eye on 

Th’ eternal treadmill of Ixion, 

For Ceres’ daughter up in Enna, 

With a complexion brown ag’senna ? 
Which surely must have been the case 
Withont protection to her face; 

Tho’ very certain without this 

She had not caught the heart of Dis. 
She gather’d flowers, and why ?—with art 
To make her bonnet look more smart. 
For nicest ladies in those days 

Were not o’erburthen’d much with stays, 
Nor kerchiefs whereunto to pin, i 
Or vests to keep a floweret in. 

But not to mar with low conclusion 

The grand historical allusion, 

Nor hurt in bonnet’s own behoof 

This dignity of classic proof, 

Worthy a fourteen power of sonnet, 

All meaner thoughts must stand aloof 
—Good sir—your riddie means a Bonnet. 
Let nothing more be said upon it, 

But this—let French or English pin it, 
We bless all heads that are within it. 


— 


A shoe and string denote the thing 
You wish me to discover, 

For either are as given to pair, 
As mistress and a lover. 


For use and show the string’s a beau, 
And both so tied together, 

For wear and tear, for foul and fair, 
As up and under leather. 


Both are undone, since both make one, 
If once the tie be broken— 

Shoe sued in fright, of such a plight 
To Buckle the fair-spoken. 


String saw their plans, forbad the banns, 
Then tiéd his knot so clever 

’T wixt him and shoe—henceforth the two 
United are for ever. 


Long may they reign, a happy train, 
Each to the other fitted— 

And by the foot, the rival boot 
Like Buckle be outwitted. 


20. 


A thing must be something; 
It may be a hum thing— 
A sham or a dumb thing, 
Such as are many things. 
Put no before it, 
It bids you ignore it ; 
To nothing restore it, 
And nothing can’t make anything. 
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But nothing must be 

Nobody’s property 

In possession and fee. 
Here behold a great mystery. 


For nothing and ——— 
Are hum-thing and dumb-thing, 
And a never to come thing, 

Either in this our age, or any after history. 


21. 


A negative is no, 

Too positive is vice ; 
No vice to know, 

Blessing beyond price, 
Is heavenward to scan, 

Making thee more than man. 
Less than man art thou. 

Art thou the whole ? 
Thou hast a vow 

Unmans thee, heart and soul; 
For, pardon’d be the pun, 

A novice will be nun (none.) 


22. 


Nap little was, yet none stood higher; 

He met reverse—then you reverse him ; 
And tho’ they took such pains to hearse him, 
He’s turned to pan, and that’s a fryer; 

The difference if to learn your wish is, 

The one is dish’d, the other dishes. 


23. 


The letter J if you pursue, 

You'll thank your stars it is not U; 
’Twas not in Eve, but in her guilt, 

In Cain—not him whose blood he spilt; 
’Tis not in heaven or in earth, 

In sin coeval with its birth; 

Tis not in man nor angel found, 

Alas! elsewhere it should abound !— 
In man’s long life, perplexed with evil, 
In maid, wife, widow, and in devil. 

I understand your riddle, sir, 

But to its sense I must demur; 

Maid, wife, and widow, are terms all 
Coin’d for man’s use conventional, 

If man and angel you exempt, 

Put not on woman your contempt; 
For that same letter you bring in 

To be the magic sign of sin, 

And which you say is found in no man, 
Is absent equally in woman. 

But, sir, suppose your charge was true, 
The evil rather rests with you ; 

Your argument ie but a fib, 

Although in language very glib; 

For woman was but Adam’s rib, 

And you admit if, by your leave, 

No sign of it was found in Eve ; 

The evil was in man unwedded, 
Transferred to her but when she wedded. 


24. 


You'd be a wondrous Architect, 

Could you an edifice erect, 

As cheaply as your Room you make 

By riddling lines for Fancy’s sake, 

And outdo Milton with your chime, 

And “build” a‘ lofty” room, not “ rhyme.” 
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Til-furnish’d garrets often fit, 

The upper story of a wit, 

Both empty, noticed oft to quit. 

Rooms silent are from wall to floor, 

Or set the tables in a roar. 

In modern phrase you may have learn’d, 
A House is out of windows turn’d, 
Whether a rich man’s or a poor’s, 

Ne’er was a room turn’d out of doors. 

A sick room, left with scarce a shred, 

Is better, if it keeps its bed. 

How sad the Room where misery lies, 
How gorgeous where the rich man dies— 
W here jewels shine in nightly blaze, 
Where lovers up to windows gaze ; 
Where in despite some day-blind covers 
The scrutinies of sun and lovers, 

Giving their good look-out chagrin, 

By not allowing looking in ; 

And tho’ it furnished be with glasses, 
No spectacles can see what passes, 

For windows are but eyes disposed 

To let in the most light when closed, 


25. 


I wonder much you waste your wit 

A parish sezton’s head to hit, 

Who with his pick, or soon or late, 
Will be revenged upon your pate. 

For grave things, with your riddles, must 
By him be riddled into dust. 

Then, tho’ he may not understand 

Your riddles, with his spade in hand, 
Ding-dong will have the upper hand. 
Now turn your room about—both sound 
And letters. How enlarged the bound, 
For room, as Coleman says, read back, 
‘* Like every other moor is black.” 

If Earth, it little profit yields 

Except the rental of Moorfields. 

The Moor Dthello’s jealous rage 

Is often acted on the stage. 

Bright sunshine and blue skies attest 
Fair weather on the moorland’s breast, 
Yet sportsmen rather love moorfowl, 
But when the wintry tempests howl 
Along the moor and snow-drifts toss it, 
There may be danger if you cross it. 


26. 


Three epithets belong to top, 
Which for generic term we drop , 
The peg, the whipping, and the humming, 
With each its proper place to come in. 
The humming top iu nurseries reigns, 
The whipping in by-courts and lanes; 
The manly peg all these disdains, 
And with his challenges is found 
Within the schoolboy’s proper ground. 
— far in os oetic diction 

e topographical description.— 
The fo given up > play, 
Finds whipping-tops in learning’s way, 
Not thinking that, to serve good stead, 
The better top should be the head ; 
Tasks idly learnt, from memory slipt, 
Are top’s revenge by bottom whipt. 
Reverse the top—you go to pot— 
Its irony—cool fits rat hot; 
It boils and broils, and stews and fries, 
Its uses, ends, and properties. 
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It were but silliness to tell, 

To make a Dulman’s chronicle, 
For which consult Cook’s oracle. 
And scarcely needs it to be told, 
A riddled pot will nothing hold, 
Tho’ this your riddle to the to 
Holds water, and not spills a ar 
And to make clear the diagnostics, 
Oft in by-ways, on patches green, 
A gang of gypseys may he seen 
Boiling their pot upon a cross-sticks. 


27. 


Silence is neither thing nor person— 
Silence you kill if you converse on; 
Silence, with ancient sages, dwells 

In musty libraries and cells; 

And sleeps enveloped in their pages, 
Subsisting on the dust of ages, 
Breathe not a whisper where she lies, 
And name her not, or silence dies. 


28. 


Your first is an 02, 
Which the butcher down knocks, 
And, clever as harlequin, turns into beef; 
And it goes to the East 
To furnish a feast— 
To the soldier as well as commander-in-chief. 


Evelyn and Pepys. 
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A bridge unrestored, 
Your second’s a ford— 

A difficult thing for the wisest to pass, 
Though the learnedest dons; 
Asinorum the pons 

May puzzle, but never a ford, any ass. 


At Ozford your whole, 
Have an eye to the goal; 
And if you make sure, never mind being slow, 
For if you're too fast, 
Ten to one but you’re last; 
And, lacking certificate, find you’re no go. 


29. 


If lawyer parchment made indictment 

’Gainst Drum for riotous excitement, 

“Re Drum” would be its form and title; 

After would follow the recital 

Of all the mischiefs drum had done, 

Both old and new, beneath the sun. 

“‘ Auld Sootie,” if “Re Drum” he saw, 

On that alone would put his claw; 

And as he always backwards reads, 

For fear of stumbling upon creeds— 

ay re the nail ’gainst Drum stil] fur- 
ther, 

He’d cry, delighted, Murder! murder ! 





EVELYN 


Tue “long results of time” bring 
about strange combinations. Meet- 
ing and crossing each other here and 
there on their living way, there yet 
could be no less likely union in the 
thoughts of posterity, or in the history 
of their time, than that of the two 
names which head this page. The 
most frank and unreserved of auto- 
biographers, knowing many compunc- 
tions, but no shame; and the most 
courtly and polished of antique gentle- 
men, perpetually holding himself erect 
on the poise of natural self-respect 
and formal dignity, Samuel Pepys 
and John Evelyn, of all men most 
unlike each other, come down to us, 
side by side. The one unfolds his 
brisk panorama, the other solemnly 
exhibits his stately picture. Wicked 
human nature, always least alive to 
propriety, looks respectfully, but with 
a yawn, upon the one, and chuckles 
aloud, shaking its head for decorum’s 
sake, with infinite amusement and 
unrestrained laughter, over the other. 
How the two chroniclers might esteem 
their different degrees of popularity, 
or if the disclosure of all his wicked 
ways would shame Mr. Secretary 
Pepys at last, the curiosity which he 


AND PEPYS. 


satisfies so frankly has no means of 
ascertaining now; but it requires no 
great penetration to perceive with 
what stately disgust his patrician 
companion, who leaves behind him 
nothing to be ashamed of, would turn 
from this wicked little impersonation 
of bustle, vanity, and spirit, who 
smuggles along the solemn highway 
A history by the Lord of Wotton’s 
side. 

In spite of all the vices of the 
time, the very climax and culmination 
as it was of public riot and license, of 
universal depravity and fashionable 
vileness, it keeps its hold strangely 
upon the imagination, perhaps, as the 
close of the picturesque in English. 
history. It was hard to believe in 
domestic peace after so long an inter- 
val of broil and battle; and the unmi- 
tigated disaster of the civil war, and: 
the rugged heroical sway of the Com- 
monwealth, if they braced the king- 
dom and its people for all imaginable 
hardships, left them shiftless and un- 
defended against the enervating in-- 
fluences of luxury. No sooner had’ 
the iron gripe of Cromwell faltered 
from the reins of state which he alone 
could hold—no sooner had the sunny, 
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light of holiday burst forth again over 
a land so long held fast by the stern 
claims of duty and necessity—than 
all England yielded itself up, flushed 
and languid, to the unaccustomed 
leasure. With song and story in 
is train—with misfortune and exile 
ast to endear him to the human 
oak of the nation—with fluttering 
imps, gay in the stolen robes of Loves 
and Graces, scattering flowers upon 
his way, the banished Charles, a 
youthfu! gallant, burst gay upon the 
fascinated sight which for many a day 
had forgotten pageants. The tradi- 
tionary splendours of Elizabeth, the 
meaner merrymakings of James, the 
austere magnificence of that melan- 
choly Charles whom many honoured 
as a martyr, and all knew in the 
majesty of fate and sorrow, had links 
of association with this new period 
which the Commonwealth altogether 
lacked. The hereditary monarchy 
resumed its place with triumph, and 
the king who could speak of his royal 
ancestors through many a previous 
generation, grasped to the instincts of 
the people, in a way which the king- 
liest man on earth, being the son of 
his own deeds alone, must always 
fail to do. The kingdom flashed into 
a sudden uproar of unreasoning en- 
joyment. No one asked if it was, 
after all, so mighty a felicity for Eng- 
land that the king should enjoy his 
own again. The country blindfolded 
itself with hearty purpose and good- 
will, and, breaking forth of all its late 
restraints, gave itself up heart and 
soul to the frolic, glad to forget what 
went before, and unthinking of all 
that should follow when its pranks 
were done. 
Youth and high spirits masked with 
@ natural and graceful illusion the 
license of the Court; and so long as 
the crowned head was new in its 
dominion, no intrusive familiarity 
stepped in to draw aside the veil. 
The country, which enjoyed so tho- 
roughly its own riotous festival, was 
perfectly pleased to look on with in- 
ulgent complacency on the more 
Oe i rejoicings of the king; a 
risk activity of pleasure stirred the 
universal pulses. Long ago one must 
be idle if one would be gay; but now 
there was none of all your sober 
craftsmen so constantly occupied as 
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your man of pleasure, Where great 
affairs of state were deliberated— 
where vast projects were put forth by 
one imperial will, and executed by 
many stout and valorous hands in 
comparative silence—every corner 
was alive now with some device of 
entertainment—something to beguile 
and cheat the time which Cromwell 
found so short and fleeting for all he 
had to do; and when sober men began 
to resume their common life once 
more, they turned stilla smiling glance 
upon those gardens of Armida, those 
fabulous bowers of youth and luxury 
and royal pleasure, which enclosed the 
king. 

But, after all, there is no such weari- 
some thing in the world as a pro- 
longed unnatural holiday. Capricious 
England grew tired of its play—the 
dusty heated afternoon eclipsed the 
fresh glories of the morning. The 
revels that looked so bright at first, 
began to pall. It was no longer the 
exuberance of youth, but the coarse 
mirth of custom that rang in shouts 
as loud as ever from the high places; 
and the astonished nation, stopping 
short in its own dance, looked with 
disenchanted eyes upon the whirl of 
careless gaiety, which hid from royal 
sight and observation the life of the 
couutry and the wellbeing of the 
world. No virtuous man, were he 
ever so great a votary of the royal 
Martyr, could contrast the clear day- 
light of the great usurper’s rule, and 
this hectic illumination, without an 
involuntary sigh for the sovereign 
power which was no longer an honour 
and a defence to England. The sober 
sense of the nation sickened at this 
heedless tumult of gaiety; all that 
was pure and honourable shrank back 
in horror from the undisguised de- 
bauchery of these polluted palaces; the 
national pride was at once offended 
and humiliated by defenceless coasts, 
and a presuming and unpunished 
enemy, while rumours of French in- 
fluence meanly submitted to—-of 
French bribes still more meanly ac- 
cepted—-sank the once worshipped 
king into the depths of popular con- 
tempt. But there is seldom so great 
an evil in present existence as to 
shut out fear of a greater, and the 
Duke of York, the unwise and un- 
prosperous James, was his brother’s 
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guardian angel. “No one will kill 
me to make you king,” said the Merry 
Monarch to his successor; it was the 
greatest defence which remained to 
this idol of the popular fancy—this 
waster of the most royal gifts of Pro- 
vidence—and the strongest tie which 
bound the undeceived and discontent- 
ed country to its failure of a king. 

Religious persecution and intoler- 
ance, far from chary of their alliance 
at any time, took kindly to the pro- 
fane sovereign, and made no scruple 
in using his power. Good, passive, 
law-obeying Puritanism, forgetting its 
old usage of resistance, suffered itself 
to be slain with edifying resignation. 
And the time-bred monsters too—the 
Popish plot fabulous or real—the 
pseudo-Protestant plot, which hunted 
this spectre into mad chaos and unbe- 
lief—agitated the public mind with 
fright and indignation ; and heavy and 
real disaster added its crushing and re- 
peated blow. One such event as the 
Great Plague or Fire of London seems 
enough, in ordinary course, for a gene- 
ration of men; and we can scarcely 
understand the strain of nerve and 
courage which resisted, or the passive 
unreflective endurance which lived 
through, such overwhelming calami- 
ties. Nor only lived through—but 
dancing on the graves of pestilence, 
and over the ashes of destruction, 
spread its unwholesome gaiety around 
without a pause. 

Yet sparkling with profane wit, rich 
in wanton beauty, profusely endowed 
with the lesser talents which sparkle 
in their generation more than the 
great lights of genius, there is no 
period more picturesque in costume, 
more animated in grouping, or more 
pictorial in general light and shadow. 
Dawning Science, that has not yet 
quite forgotten its old tricks of leger- 
demain, but mixes up the half-dis- 
covered grandeur of its vast new 
truth with pranks of old astrology 
and nimble sleight of hand — Art 
that comes a full-grown giant from 
over the sea, holding up a mirror by 
the courtly hands of Lely and Knel- 
ler to the voluptuous Graces of the 
court, and overflooding with perukes 
and laced coats the ancestral picture 

._ galleries of all England—the two 
great faculties of curiosity and wonder, 
primitive capacities almost exhausted 
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in our day, peering everywhere with 
a hundred eyes; and, on the other 
hand, Learning marching solemnly on 
to its sum of knowledge, yet making 
itself a very prodigy of industry and 
research by the way. Thedtigh this 
and in it, and through a hundred little 
intricacies of official jobbery, of politi- 
cal intrigue, of private broils and 
match-makings, flows such an over- 
flowing and abundant soul of energy 
as puts life and breath into the whole. 
A corrupt and self-degrading state, 
with every element of ruin in its bo- 
som ; yet in such rude might of vitality 
—every pulse throbbing with strength, 
every vein full-blooded, every muscle 
sound—that the current of its perpe- 
tual activity sweeps our languid foot- 
steps into it with-an irresistible attrac- 
tion—the stream hurries on its course 
with such a visible impetus of life. 
And what even the brilliant record 
of Macaulay cannot do for Dutch 
William and his austere and virtuous 
heroism, a crowd of self -biogra- 
phers have done for the times of law- 
less Charles. When the broad and 
general story fails, it is rare that a bit of 
sun-bright daguerreotype—a homely 
clear succession of everydays threaded 
upon some individual life—is unsuc- 
cessful in catching the eye and rousin 
the interest; nor is there any sonia 
so fertile in such as is this and the 
pease generation. The records of 
ary Hutchinson, the wife-like story 
of Lady Fanshaw, and those breath- 
ings of ascetic piety and meek devo- 
tion, which staitle us so much, from 
the pen of a maid of honour in the dis- 
solute court of Charles—the diaries of 
Mrs. Godolphin—add touches of femi- 
nine nicety to Evelyn’s gentleman- 
like chronicle and the unparalleled 
revelations of Mr. Secretary Pepys; 
not to speak of narratives less 
known—the journals of pious Non- 
conformists, and sketches of personal 
experience, which, by some necessity 
laid upon them, hosts of those good 
eople have felt it their duty to leave 
Pehind. We had almost added to the 
list that person of real flesh and blood, 
the citizen of London who indites the 
true history of the Great Plague; and 
but that scoffers say he is no more to. 
be relied upon than the redoubtable. 
Crusoe, his brother and kinsman, no. 
bit of individual story throws more: 
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light upon the time than does his. 
We can spare it, however, in the pro- 
fusion of autobiographical riches, con- 
cerning the authenticity of which 
there can be no dispute; and passing 
Master Defoe on the one side, and my 
Lord Clarendon, authentic, but pon- 
derous, on the other, there are still 
abundant materials from which to 
glean the history, both public and 
domestic, of this lively and animated 
time. 

Shut your eyes, gentle reader! for- 
get that there are steam-engines and 
iron ways, reformed Houses of Parlia- 
ment, public meetings, variable funds, 
and invariable income-taxes, in’ this 
working-day world. Let the old sun- 
shine of romance break upon you 
through the old rich foliage of that 
old old England, which was in story 
and in rhyme, if it never was in the 
sober light of every day. Never stop 
to inquire if the road is safe at night ; 
rather admire the antique pistols in 
this knave’s holsters, and that stout 
steed of his, which was never intended 
to run away, you may be certain, if 
all the highwaymen between Thames 
and Humber cried “Stand!” Stout 
rascals are those riders, too, as good 
for a blow as any of their inches who 
ride upon the other side of the law; 
and with such an escort the gilded 
coach goes at a leisurely pace along 
the warm and sandy track, threading 
the mazes of shadow and sunshine 
that chequer all this quiet way. Per- 
haps the worthy gentleman within is 
doing a bit of his Sylva, or taking 
notes upon his tablets, or making 
mental memorandums for his diary, 
which he will fill in when he gets 
home; and looking back upon his 
composed and guiltless memory, such 
vistas of trim gardens rise to his 
vision, suc a sheen of dazzling foun- 
tains glitter in the sun, such fair and 
goodly terraces, such winding alleys 
of green shade, such artful delusions 
and tricks of perspective expand be- 
fore him, that these fair bright homely 
fields map themselves out to his fancy 
in labyrinths and mazes of intricate 
art, and nature smirks out of her 
quaintly fashioned livery, but keeps 
her bloom and her luxuriance still, 
and flings her flowers and green 
leaves in handfuls at the feet of Eve- 
lyn, in mockery of all he would do 
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to restrain her freedom—yet in loving 
mockery withal. Not to inspect an- 
other newly-completed and princely 
garden, but to see some “ incompar- 
able pieces ” of Titian or of Raphael, 
and to tell the noble amateur of 
Grindling Gibbons and his wonder- 
ful feats of carving, with benevolent 
purpose of enriching ‘this humble 
genius, the Master of Sayes Court 
drives to town; thence to kiss hands 
at Court, perhaps, and with pious 
horror and courtly curiosity to be- 
come aware of the unbecoming pomp 
and extravagance of my Lady, Castle- 
maine ; thence to the Royal Society, 
where are many curious tricks of 
science strangely mingled and mixed 
up with great discoveries, to be seen 
and heard of, and where learned and 
lordly dilettantism does not disdain a 
gossip now and then to lighten graver 
discussions; and thenee, with en- 
counter of many notable names and 
historical personages by the way, to 
coach again, and home at a quieter 
pace along the dewy road, where 
the labourer hastens to be housed 
before nightfall, and the outriding 
knaves look to their pistols,—for 
though the country is quiet, the road 
has no great name by night. 

Or if, most worshipful spectator of 
these elder ages, your taste directs 
you to a gayer scene—lo, only a street 
apart, “mighty fine” in the new 
camlet suit, whose bravery he enjoys 
with genuine delight and a profes- 
sional appreciation, in his new-curled 
black peruke, his eyes twinkting with 
curiosity, with fun and wickedness, 
see Mr. Secretary at his desk in his 
office, perhaps discussing with natu- 
ral acuteness some matter of busi- 
ness, or warily receiving a letter 
which feels heavy, but which the offi- 
cial’s unsuspecting faculties will take 
no cognisance of at present. If you 
have real business to transact, and 
can but catch this twinkling eye, you 
will forthwith entertain a higher opi- 
nion of Mr. Secretary Pepys; for a 
clear understanding and some sharp 
bits of insight are in the pleasure- 
loving officer of the Admiralty, and 
he does not fail to despatch your 
affairs out of hand with the true eco- 
nomy of promptitude, having various 
more pleasurable engagements in his 
faithful memory. And now it is 
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noon : perhaps Mr. Pepys has a veni- 
son pasty at home, where his wife, 
“poor wretch,” grumbles to know of 
the gay programme of her husband’s 
afternoon, yet is not without projects 
of her own, and is little less fine in 
her tabby gown, turned and newly 
laced, than Samuel himself; and now. 
having locked up our office like a good 
subject and honest official, having 
dined with our wife at home like a 
loyal and loving husband, and gene- 
rally satisfied all the requirements of 
duty and propriety—now for our own 
private and particular delights. It is 
odd if these twinkling eyes do not 
make observations at the playhouse, 
piquant and relishing, of the regnant 
Mrs. Nelly, or the presumptuous my 
lady, who fills with scandalised but 
most lively curiosity a hundred look- 
ers-on more scrupulous than Mr. 
Pepys; and perhaps a little episode 
behind the scenes gives a still more 
piquant conclusion to the beloved di- 
vertisement. Then, it may be, we 
have a stroll in the Exchange, to 
cheapen gloves of a famous beauty, 
who does not disdain to vend her deli- 
cate wares, embroidered in gold, to 
the Court gallants, among whom we 
swagger with the best; and close i 
here is some singular rarity, whic 

may be a fine picture, or an old awful 
emblazoned maruscript, an artful 
automaton, or a conjuror, to whom 
many-bladed knives and burning coals 
are wholesome daily fare, but which, 
whatever it is, we do not fail, with 


most observant curiosity, to see and: 


take diligent note of. From this we 
hasten, with still more pleasurable 
anticipations, to present to our Valen- 
tine the embroidered gloves we have 
just purchased from the humbler 
beauty, but passing near our own 
house encounter, much discomfited, 
the French servant of a Mr. Somebody 
whom our wife has had acquaintance 
with in France, and are straightway 
overwhelmed with a host of suchlike 
small jealousies as we ourselves com- 
placently compassionate in our wife ; 
after which, though on returning 
home we have a very nice supper and 
much music, playing on the viol our- 
selves with great relish, and listening 
to the songs of our companions, we 
find the day somewhat beclouded 
looking back upon it, especially as 
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our wife, “ poor wretch” no longer, is 
discovered in high spirits; and so, 
having posted our diary, “to bed,” 
with more virtuous resolutions for 
the morrow. 

So, according to the representation 
of each, is the daily life of John 
Evelyn and of Samuel Pepys, A large 
amount of business somehow or other 
manages to get transacted by the 
bustling hands of the pleasure-loving 
secretary ; and it is wonderful how 
much grave and decorous festivity, 
sight-seeing, and merry-making, ac- 
cumulate in the busy days of the 
lofty gentleman, his neighbour and 
contemporary. Both have their hands 
full of perpetual negotiations; not a 
mano&vring mamma in a fashionable 
novel makes more matches than the 
learned and courtly Evelyn; and as 
for Samuel, his gloryings over one 
successful enterprise of the kind, his 
delight at my lady’s acknowledgment 
of his cousinship, and his tribulations 
on account of the bashful bridegroom, 
are as amusing as they are character- 
istic. No modern glossings over of 
the bargain, no sentimentality of 
attachment or congenial feelings, are 
necessary in these honest records ; it 
is enough, as well for the high prin- 
cipled Evelyn as for the less particu- 
lar Pepys, that the estates and pos- 
sessions of their protégés are con- 
genial, and afford mutual satisfaction, 
whereupon they proceed with down- 
right sincerity to the less important 
matter of personal introduction, nor 
leave the passive pair, whom we can 
scarcely suspect of being the principal 
performers, till their little drama of a 
day is fairly concluded, with settle- 
ments signed and responses given, 
and another wedding added to the 
records of fate. Other negotiations 
besides these occupy the active minds 
of the contemporaries. Mr. Secretary 
has much in his power, and can pro- 
cure contracts, victuallings, ship- 
buildings, for such honest craftsmen as 
recommend themselves in a due and sa- 
tisfactory manner to his human or offi- 
cial preference; and Mr.Evelyn stands, 
a sort of self-constituted plenipoten- 
tiary and ambassador, between the 
arts and their noble patrons—between 
the great nobleman who does not know 
the value of his antiquities, and the 
eager representatives of learning who 
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would fain possess them; and, nobler 
and better office still, a voluntary 
almoner between the rich and the 
poor. Both are men of singular 
energy, brave, active, and full of 
vigour, long livers, keen observers, 
each with an insight of his own; and 
whether we admire the courage which 
keeps Mr. Pepys in London at his 
post through all the horrors of the 

lague—a courage which he cannot 

elp admiring himself, with a mixture 
of wonder at his own intrepidity—or 
the promptitude which brings Evelyn 
to Court through the hot and perilous 
streets of the still burning city, with 
his “plot” for a new London—it is 
impossible to mistake the readiness 
for emergencies, the strength of exer- 
tion, and quick perception of necessity 
which distinguish these most dis- 
similar men. 

With a stately bow of respect, 
owed fully more to his own import- 
ance than to his audience, John 
Evelyn presents himself to the cour- 
teous hearing of posterity. Third 
son of Richard Evelyn of Wotton, 
descendant of sundry families and 

ersons of repute, whose names figure 
in county lists and on white marble 
tombstones, it would not beseem the 
well-born and well-mannered _patri- 
cian to burst upon us without an 
introduction. He who at six years 
old sits for his picture, and at a still 
earlier period lays foundation-stones 
of local churches, is marked already 
by the public seal’ a small representa- 
tive of all constitutional dignities, 
church and state; and it is by no 
means difficult to realise the minia- 
ture man, or rather miniature gentle- 
man and courtier, in his little velvet 
coat and dainty ruffles, his cravat of 
point lace and inch of sword. Yet 
there is a satisfaction in knowing that 
little Evelyn has heart to be idle, after 
all, and is able to indulge, though 
solemnly and with self-reproof, in the 
whims and erratic studies of youth. 
Farther on we have even dancing and 
trifling added to the catalogue, though 
not without a suspicion that all the 
lofty stripling’s trifling and dancing 
are only additional modes of perfect- 
ing the education which is not com- 
plete without these lighter appendages. 
Talk of modern education, with all its 
strain and all its facts and figures ! but 
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what is this to the positive coat-armour 
of accomplishment and perfection in 
which the youthful gentleman of King 
Charles I. was expected to endue 
himself ?—not an easy working-day 
costume, flexible to ordinary human 
modes of operation, nor a fancy suit 
of esthetics and philanthropies, such 
as does credit to the youth of leisure 
and wealth in these days, but such a 
pomp of buckram and embroidery, 
such wonderful Admiral Crichton- 
ism, such virtuosity, that modern 
accomplishments must fall back dis- 
mayed before the ponderous splendour, 
and modern schoolmasters—let them 
be abroad as much as they will— 
shrink in conscious inferiority from 
the task of competing with this 
ancient manufacture of the polished 
gentleman—a curious production of 
antique fashion and slow pace, it may 
be, yet we cannot deny with rare and 
noble qualities, and a solemn grace 
the glory whereof has departed from 
this realm of England many a day 
and long. 

To complete this weighty and ela- 
borate process of self-manufacture, 
and not without a prudent motive, by 
the way, of removing himself from 
the disastrous scene of civil war, 
wherein, as Mr. Evelyn wisely says, 
he and his brothers, from the locality 
of their estates, would have but ex- 
posed themselves to certain ruin, 
without doing corresponding service 
to the cause of King Charles, our 
youthful Paladin sets forth upon his 
travels, father and mother being dead 
by this time, and the family home at 
Wotton become his brother’s inheri- 
tance. After a most stately and 
edifying fashion these travels are 
conducted, and when he has visited 
Rome and the greater cities of Italy, 
Evelyn returns to Paris to marry 
a very young and very fair wife, 
daughter of the English ambassador 
there, whom he has to leave very 
shortly, making his will with all 
solemnity, to look after his affairs in 
England. After an absence of a 
year and a-half, he returns to Paris, 
King Charles of blessed memory being 
by this time the saint and martyr 
instead of the struggling monarch of 


-his scattered party. By and by, a 


formal return of the family is made to 
England, where they manage to live 
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very comfortably, as it seems, and 
not without much interchange of 
pleasant visitings and occasions of 
rejoicing, multiplying and growing 
rich during the time of that “unnatu- 
ral usurpation” which kept the vir- 
tuous Charles II. from his father’s 
throne. There is nothing more re- 
markable in all contemporary histories 
of a troubled era than the quiet tenor 
of everyday, which, after all, public 
events agitate so little. To see, 
instead of the intense engrossing ex- 
citement which we look for, the busy 
plotting and perpetual ferment of so 
singular a period of national transition, 
and so high a tide of faction and 
party feeling, long lapses of quiet 
days, wherein common people go 
about common business, when sales 
are made and peaceable marriages, 
babies born and gardens planned, 
when travelling gentlemen have 
leisure to get robbed, and virtuoso 
ladies to make collections of china, 
and all the world to go on by the 
hour, according to its wont, in the 
calm unconsciousness of human cus- 
tom, has a singular effect upon the 
distant spectator-vision of posterity. 
Good posterity of two hundred years 
hence, perusing with curious interest 
these worn and yellow pages for 
sake of the insight they may throw 
upon the perplexing history of the 
great Russian war! Not a doubt you 
will find in the brown enclosure of 
Maga something on the subject to con- 
vince you that British soil trembles all 
over with eager interest—that at board 
and fireside there is no other matter 
worthy of discussion—that troops and 
supplies—far-away movements of 
fleets and armies—far-off echoes of 
artillery and din of battle, ring through 
every household. Believe it not. The 
how! of little Johnnie, newly tumbled 
down stairs, is a much more moving 
sound than the Cossack war-cry in 
the distant fight; and not a resound- 
ing gun of all these armaments shall 
thrill our domestic heart with such 
potential horror as those three sharp 
strokes at which, with an instinctive 
shudder, we acknowledge the presence 
of the tax-collector, the most dread 
officer of state. In like manner 


yonder ancient days pass over the 
heads of John Evelyn and Mary his 
wife. 


A royal martyr and a royal 
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exile, an “unnatural usurpation,” 
even a sequestered church, entirely 
fail to overthrow the natural balance. 
Daily human life, which can make 
nothing of the seven-leagued boots of 
history, but must tread on its ordinary 
pace with its prosaic ordinary footing, 
walks through revolutions blindfolded, 
nor ever finds out what burning coals 
it has passed over, nor what pitfalls 
it has escaped, till long after looking 
back upon them, in the light of 
recollection, when many a time the 
pulse quickens and the heart. beats to 
perceive dangers at the time un- 
known. 

With no such solemn introduction 
as his more dignified contemporary, 
Mr. Secretary Pepys bustles into our 
presence on the eve of a new time. 
Left entirely in the dark, not only in 
respect to the colour of hair and sta- 
ture of person belonging to the pa- 
ternal Pepys, but to the very existence 
of such an individual, Samuel, spruce, 
full-grown, and curious, comes with a 
sudden leap out of chaos and the un- 
known, and reveals himself, no growth 
of years, no proper little boy, and 
much educated young man, but an 
achieved and complete personage, a 
fait accomplt to our admiring eyes— 
with a wife and a servant Jane, a 
faithful adherence to “my Lord,’ a 
place in an office, a house in Axe 
Yard—where, nevertheless, he lives 
in the garret—a suit with great skirts 
(for Pepys is not Pepys without his 
costume), and a private condition 
“very handsome, esteemed rich, but 
indeed very poor.” In such aspect is 
it that Samuel Pepys rises upon the 
horizon, a man even then of much 
business and many occupations— 
young, alert, and full of curiosity, “a 
rising man,” as the phrase goes—miss- 
ing no opportunity of either advance- 
ment or emolument, and quite ready 
to strike in with the tide, however it 
may turn; nor much caring, as it 
seems, whether Charles Rex or Richard 
Protector win the day, so that my 
lord, and of natural consequence my 
lord’s dutiful and serviceable kinsman, 
have a sufficiently good chance of get- 
ting to the top of the wave. 

By and by, the lesser stars and sa- 
tellites of Samuel appear in the fir- — 
mament. Not to speak of the poor. 
wife who burns her hand making ready 
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the remains of a turkey for the Sun- 
day’s dinner, and who has rather a 
secluded life of it in the garret at this 
present writing, but who for the rest 
seems to have wonderfully little to 
grumble at—very much less than she 
comes to have by-and-by in Samuel’s 
own person—and is my dear wife, and 
affectionately considered—there ap- 
pears the father, whom Samuel finds 
in his “ cutting-house” at his honest 
trade of tailor, and of whom, with 
his mother, he has a very unsatisfac- 
tory leave-taking on his going to sea, 
“without having them to drink or say 
anything of business one to another,” 
—a brother John, who becomes visi- 
ble as a scholar at Paul’s school, hav- 
ing his declamation overlooked and 
corrected for him by Samuel, who is 
a good brother—another, Tom, curso- 
rily mentioned afterwards as carrying 
home a new coat with silver buttons 
to the rising Admiralty official,—and 
sundry “cozins,” who cross the stage 
now and then, giving and receiving 
dinners, advices, and such matters of 
ordinary reciprocity. The ground is 
strangely shifted in this second family 
group, from the lofty kinsfolk of Wot- 
ton and Godstone, the ambassador 
father-in-law, and magnificent con- 
nections of Evelyn and his wife; vet 
by no means contemptible people are 
these merry citizens, pleasure-loving 
and feast-giving, with their own pre- 
tensions, quite as decided, though of a 
lesser order of greatness. The time is 
manifestly a crisis, and vexed with 
cross currents of intelligence from 
every hand, poor good Richard Crom- 
well having broken down under the 
weight of his father’s truncheon, the 
woeful Rump not knowing what to 
make of its dreary burden of life, and 
General Monk advancing towards the 
city—a powerful but uncemprehended 
fate, touching whose intentions the 
public mind is in great doubt and 
wonder, This public mind, like Pepys’ 
own, seems to be fully more eager to 
hear of change than active to bring it 
about, and waits with great curiosity 


and eagerness, as the exhausted public 
mind, not fertile in expedients, is apt 
to wait for the command and leading 
of some visible Influence great enough 
to give authority to the general wish. 
At the coffee-house—at the House it- 
self, where there is an undeniable 
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“muddle,” and nothing half so grate- 
ful as coffee—in Westminster Hall, at 
church, and in every public place, all 
sorts of rumours are to be heard of, 
till rumour grows almost weary of 
perpetual self-contradiction. About 
this time occurs a pretty glimmer of 
picture, which shows that Samuel has 
an eye for the picturesque. General 
Monk has been appointed general-in- 
chief of all the forces in the three 
kingdoms, and there is a universal 
satisfaction, although no other posi- 
tive changes seem to be known. In 
Westminster Hall Pepys meets with 
Locke and Purcell, famous masters in 
their melodious art, and the three go 
to a coffee-house, where they are 
placed at windows overlooking the 
water. Before them lies the Thames, 
“the silent highway”—not over si- 
lent; one may conclude, in this time of 
public excitement—and full of the swift 
shooting wherries and gay barges, 
more graceful to see than coach and 
omnibus, which make a constant com- 
munication between the City and 
learned and stately Westminster. 
Purcell and Locke, and Pepys himself, 
who is no contemptible musician, sing 
“brave songs” by the windows of the 
coffee-house. The airtingles with the 
joyful sound of bells; the February 
afternoon, sunny and red, shines on 
the animated river, and, looking down 
its gay and busy tide, the chronicler 
says, “Here out of the windows it 
was a most pleasant sight to see the 
city, from one end to the other, with 
a glory about it, so high was the light 
of the bonfires, and so thick round the 
city, and the bells rang everywhere.” 
Almost immediately my Jord emerges 
from the darkness, goes to sea—which 
is to say, lies in the Channel, waiting 
the turn of events—taking with him 
this faithful historian ; and finally has 
the honourable office of bringing home 
the king. The most noticeable thing 
in this part of the record, and the most 
amusing, is the unfailing industry and 
pains of Samuel in picking up all the 
small perquisites and fees apna 
to his office. His “ half-piece,” whie 
he gets from a person who would be 
chaplain; his whole piece and twenty 
shillings in silver from the captain 
whose commission he draws; his va- 
rious droppings in of little streams of 
revenue ; his addings up and thanks- 
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ivings for the same; together with 

is simple delight in being addressed 
as S. P., Esq., and his satisfaction in 
sitting at table with my lord, and 
having so much honour in the fleet. 
How these transactions might look at 
the present day, or if any one above 
seventeen dare acknowledge to his 
inmost heart a stray spark of pleasure 
in the Esquire on the back of a letter, 
is quite a different matter. Samuel 
Pepys makes no boggling at his offi- 
cial dishonesty, if dishonesty it was; 
his vanity is so simple, genuine, and 
warm, that one almost likes him for it ; 
and we believe that never one of the 
aoe whom he has admitted so large- 
y into his confidence, grudged him a 
farthing of that £30 which Samuel 
devoutly thanks heaven he is “ worth” 
on the conclusion of his voyage. 

Up to the same period of time his 
contemporary has progressed in stately 
prosperity—has become the purchaser 
of Say’s Court, the ancestral pro- 
perty of his father-in-law, Sir Richard 
Browne; the father of several chil- 
dren, and the sorrowful survivor of 
one infant prodigy, whom he calls the 
light of his life; has owned to a hu- 
man thankfulness in paying every far- 
thing of debt he owes ;—that the im- 
maculate Evelyn should ever have 
permitted himself to be in debt seems 
the wonder! And now, having taken 
an active part in plotting for the 
Restoration, so soon as this was 
practicable, is in high favour at the 
restored Court, a friend of both 
Charles and James, and a most joyful 
and triumphant sympathiser in their 
changed fortunes. Shrewd Samuel, 
who is no enthusiast, looks on with a 
cooler eye of observation; Evelyn 
rejoices, with stately propriety, but 
with all his heart. 

The beginning of the new reign con- 
fers upon each a public appointment, 
and hereafter they gradually approach 
each other. Pepys, at the close of 
another year, has made a leap from 
his £80 to near £300, advancing stead- 
ily to the higher elevation—and 
Evelyn, suave and courtly, and full 
of devices for the spread of the arts 
and the enlightenment of the age, 
having a ready eye for all ingenious, 
learned, and curious spirits, among 
whom there can be little doubt Samuel 
has an admirable right to be placed. 
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The canvass widens and enlarges ; bu- 
sy London throbbing with gay life and 
energy; a world of new affairs in hand, 
a new reign and a youthful ruler—a 
throng of foreign guests and congra- 
tulations, and a very flood of home- 
returning exiles open to our view. 
Foremost on the scene is the King—of 
whom no one as yet has begun to 
speak evil, and who, amid gorgeous 
sara and in the splendour of 

is ancestral palace, is still the ideal 
type of monarchy to his rejoicing 
people—and the Duke, who gives 
signs of vigour, honesty, and spirit, and 
is still an orthodox Protestant, so far as 
appearances go ;—no time yet for poor 
Cavaliers to feel the bitter pangs of 
disappointment—no time for balked - 
and ruined creditors of the Crown to 
bewail the unrewarded misery of their 
loyal sacrific@¥; a host of new delights 
and new enterprises sprang into sud- 
den being, and a long retinue of place- 
men, after Pepys’ fashion, or perhaps 
after a fashion still less honest, nurs- 
ing their £80 into £300, and much 
contented with the process. Rising 
men everywhere making themselves 
visible—rising statesmen, wits, philo- 
sophers, and favourites—and ‘ abun- 
dance of interest to fill the public mind 
on every topic, and keep the busy 
throng perpetually astir. 

Evelyn has already “ste comers to 
Mr. Robert Boyle his plan for a philo- 
sophic assembly of mutual edification, 
and already there is word of a youth 
of incomparable genius, Mr. Christo- 
pher Wren, who is calling new build- 
ings into being in the classic regions 
of Alma Mater ; so here we have al- 
ready the unformed Royal Society, and 
the unbuilt St. Paul’s, glimmering to 
the daylight. But, alas! less advanced 
in civilisation than might have been 
expected from his silver buttons, Mr: 
Secretary Pepys is visible, correcting 
his cookmaid Luce, in the passage of 
his house, for leaving the door ajar, 
and much troubled to be seen in the 
act of administering the chastisement 
by Sir W. Penn’s boy, who will tell it 
to the family—which fright, however, 
does not prevent this vigilant master 
from beating the same or another girl 
with a stick some time after, for do- 
mestic misbehaviour. Mr. Pepys has 
not only a cookmaid now, but gives 
dinners, and has my ladies calling 
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upon his wife to his intense satisfac- 
tion; his dining-parlour is hung with 
green serge and gilded leather, and 
he grows a person of importance—yet 
we fear, by this token, is still only 
externally refined. 

Meanwhile Prince Rupert, emblem 


of fiery Cavaliers, subdued into the - 


arts of peace, shows Evelyn, with his 
own hand, how to grave in mezzo- 
tinto—strange to hear of this, with 
Edgehill and Marston Moor, and the 
red-hot reputation of the impetuous 
soldier in one’s memory! And there 
gleams across the scene a vision of 
Henrietta Maria—old Henrietta Ma- 
ria, no longer the beautiful inspiration 
of royal councils, the hopeless per- 
verter of royal faith, the idol of that 
melancholy, constant, doomed king of 
hers—but a dowager and superan- 
nuated old lady, at the lead of a little 
subsidiary court, telling Evelyn tales 
of sagacious dogs, yet sometimes grow- 
ing garrulous over her escapes and 
troubles in the time of the rebellion: 
strange change of time once more. 
And now we hear of the execution of 
Harrison and others of the judges of 
King Charles, and of the meaner and 
less excusable revenge taken upon the 
remains of the great Usurper, the im- 
perial rebel Cromwell. “Oh, the 
stupendous and inscrutable judgments 
of God!” writes Evelyn, speaking of 
this deplorable piece of vengeance. 
“Look back at October 22d, 1658, 
(Oliver’s funeral), and be astonished ! 
and fear God, and henour the King! 
but meddle not with them that are 
given to change!” Of the same event, 
when ordered by Parliament, Pepys 
records a somewhat different opinion : 
the thing troubles him, “that a man 
of so great courage as he (Oliver) was 
should have that dishonour, though 
otherwise he might deserve it enough.”’ 
Far beyond the reach of his insulters 
was the dead; but after such dis- 
honour as it was in their power 
to inflict, the restorers of Charles 
II. buried the bones of Oliver at Ty- 
burn under the gallows, on the 
first-observed fast for the “ Martyr- 
dom” of Charles I..—a vulgar and 
impotent conclusion to the solemn tra- 
gedy which already connected these 
two names. 

There is, however, something of a 
lull in polities, and pleasure is the 
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business of the day. Mr. Pepys, for 
his part, contrives to weave his occu- 
pations and enjoyments together with 
singular industry, and never under- 
takes an official journey, or goes about 
a piece of public duty, without abun- 
dant provision for “ being merry,” and 
making use of every opportunity that 
falls in his way. Even Evelyn sees 
innumerable plays; and the clerk of 
the Admiralty, more given to dissipa- 
tion than Evelyn, has to make solemn 
resolution against these fascinating 
vanities. We read witha litle amuse- 
ment the graver historian’s record— 
“T saw Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
played; but now the old plays begin 
to disgust this refined age, since his 
Majesty’s being so much abroad ;” 
which Pepys confirms by a similar 
observation of “Saw Romeo and Juliet 
the first time it was ever acted; but 
it is a play of itself the worst that 
ever I heard, and the worst acted that 
ever I saw these people do.’ Like 
every other present time, “this refined 
age,’ we presume, gave itself credit 
for fastidious taste and nice discrimi- 
nation; and neither Evelyn’s scholarly 
mind and graceful likings, nor the 
natural judgment of Pepys, has been 
able to judge by a higher standard 
than the opinion of their time. 

The matter-of-fact and even-handed 
fashion in which religious observances 
are conjoined with these amusements, 
is one of the most remarkable features 
in the volumes before us. The scruples 
which vex many a righteous soul 
touching ordinary matters of confor- 
mity to “ the world” were scarcely to 
be expected here; but the church- 
going and sermon-hearing takes place 
so quietly, and so entirely lacks any 
disturbing effect upon the profane le- 
vities that surround them, that we 
stand aside in silent admiration. The 
most famous orators of the Church— 
Jeremy Taylor, Dr. South, Ken, and 
Hall, and Tillotson, and many a lesser 
light—illuminated the high places of 
orthodoxy ; and a host of industrious 
and learned Nonconformists, led by a 
few notable divines, as great in their 
way as the daintier Episcopates, edi- 
fied the pulpits of the city. Steadier 
church-goer than Mr, Secretary Pepys 
it would be impossible to find; and 
after a year of the new reign, bis en- 
lightened appetite even labours hard 
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to reconcile itself to Lenten fare— 
while his penitence for sleeping during 
a sermon, and that laudatory certifi- 
cate of church attendance and mem- 
bership—a certificate which, with a 
little alteration of form and diction, 
might satisfy the strictest kirk-session 
in Scotland—show a certain honesty 
in his profession. There is, indeed, so 
perfect an honesty in this entire jour- 
nal of his, that Samuel’s religiousness 
claims full credit at our hands, such 
as it is—yet, nevertheless, if is true 
that Samuel might be a very heathen 
for any restraint his religion puts 
upon him. Compunctions afterwards 
it may produce; but prudence, and 
not piety, cliecks Mr. Secretary before 
the act, however piety may come in 
behind to prick the offending con- 
science. Yet whatever he does, Sa- 
muel never misses going to church ; 
and if it be to see a pretty Mistress 
Somebody, or if he chances to fall 
asleep before the sand in the hour- 
glass has measured out the heads of 
the sermon, Samuel fails not to pray 
a “God forgive me,” as he records his 
sin. Nor is he by any means alone 
in this union of vice and devotion. 
The royal reprobate himself hears 
many a sermon, and there are solemn 
preachings, very frequent and very 
eloquent, to the household—with what 
effect upon the household manners 
and mode of life it is difficult to per- 
ceive. Nor is this all. We are 
accustomed to think of this period as 
the most entirely reprobate and aban- 
doned in all our national history, yet 
nevertheless true it is, and of perfect 
verity, and piety also flourished in 
those days ; piety—genuine meek de- 
votion—and a divine and undefiled 
faith. Within the unwholesome at- 
mosphere of that court of Charles, 
doing dutiful homage to the poor, 
swart, uncomplaining Portuguese Ka- 
therine, brushing against the very 
skirts of Portsmouth and Castlemaine, 
living under the polluting eyes of Ro- 
chester and Sedley, and, still worse, 
of their master, piety was even here. 
The last place in the world to look for 
such a strange and alien visitant, yet 
there the angel found it possible to 
exist ; and perhaps nothing less than 
the ascetic routine of perpetual devo- 
tion, the sad, self-absorbed, and self- 
inspecting pietism of Mrs. Godolphin, 
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could have preserved the heavenly 
principle alive in sucha place. Duty, 
too, after its kind, and the supersti- 
tious loyalty in which the ancient Ca- 
valier families were sedulously bred, 
must have come in to close those meek, 
uncriticising eyes to the vileness of 
the illustrious vice before them ; yet, 
withal, it shocks our modern notions, 
to realise this mingling of the pure 
and the impure, and to excuse this tol- 
eration of high-seated iniquity. How 
chary is the good religious Evelyn in 
his comments, how slow to condemn 
“his Majesty,” how much inclined in 
loyal reverence to do what domestic 
love does so often—and be bitter on 
the evil influences—the temptations 
and the tempters who “lead away.” 
How the king would have been a great 
monarch, “had not his easy nature 
resigned himto be managed by crafty 
men, and some abandoned and de- 
praved wretches, who corrupted his 
otherwise sufficient parts ;” how “he 
was a prince of many virtues, debo- 
nair, easy of access, not bloody nor 
cruel;” and how “he would doubt- 
less have been an excellent prince had 
he been” something exactly the re- 
verse of what he was. After this 
fashion only, and with manifest pain 
and reluctance, Evelyn permits him- 
self to condemn; and it is easy to 
perceive with what a pang of humilia- 
tion and disappointment the old high- 
minded, honourable Royalist must 
have owned to himself this pitiable 
failure of the royal blood to produce 
anything worthy of the throne, which 
that “arch rebel” and “ ynnatural 
usurper” had_- filled after so kingly a 
fashion. The testimony of two am- 
bassadors, who had served the Com- 
monwealth first and then the king, 
and who complained of the lessened 
respect paid to them, when sent by 
Charles; the evident diminution of 
English influence everywhere; the 
unwise and unprosperous wars, meee 
undertaken and ill conducted—thoug 

always saved, by little outbursts of 
vigour and courage on the part of the 
generals, from entire discomfiture and 
shame ; the wanton extravagance of 
the court, and corresponding disho- 
nesty, pennriousness, and bankruptcy 
in public affairs, were all so many sore 
assaults upon the old enthusiastic party 
of Cavaliers, whose sufferings and 
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plottings, in which neither land nor 


life were spared, and whose insane - 


rejoicing and triumph over the accom- 
plished restoration were so utterly put 
to shame by the result. They had 
buried Oliver at Tyburn—but all the 
gold in England could not purchase 
Oliver’s imperial mantle to fall upon 
the shoulders of this important and 
careless king. 

Very much more distinct, for Pepys 
was not restrained either by personal 
attachment or exaggerated loyalty, 
is the deliverance which he gives upon 
Charles and his reign. Unmitigated 
is the public discontent, according to 
Mr. Secretary, and the people Took 
wistfully upon the times of stout old 
Oliver, when England was great 
among the nations, and pure, if some- 
thing rigid and_straitened at home; 
when the public money supplied the 
public necessities, and there was no 
vicious and disreputable court to sap 
the national finances and credit, and 
make the national establishment a 
Castle Rack-rent on a larger scale, 
“Why will not people lend their 
money ?” cries an afflicted my Lord 
Treasurer, when the Commissioners 
of the Navy carry their accounts and 
complaints to him. ‘“ Why will they 
not trust the king as well as Oliver 2 
Why do our prizes come to nothing, 
that yielded so much heretofore 2?” 
In the Council Chamber, and such an 
honourable presence, Mr. Secretar 
makes no response, but does not fail 
to record a very clear opinion on the 
subject, in the privacy of his own 
closet at home. The boldness of 
Samuel’s secret chronicle even dis- 
closes more courageously than he him- 
self does the opinions of Evelyn, 
“who,” says Pepys, “is grieved for, 
and speaks openly to me his thoughts 
of the times, and our ruin approach- 
ing—and all by the folly of the 
king.” 

With an incalculable amount of 
pleasure-making, and that strange 
cross-fire of report and incident, which 
make the daily narrative, so minute 
and clear in all its details, something 
perplexing as a whole, we make 
our circumstantial progress with Mr. 
Secretary through several slow-paced 
years, and are able to decide with ab- 
solute certainty where our hero has 
dined on almost every day ofthe whole 
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period—what was his company, and 
what his fare; whether he made 
merry upon venison and pullets, or 
had fish, because it was Good Fri- 
day ; or felicitated himself that he had 
come to sufficient estate to have a 
hash of fowls for the little private 
supper of himself and his wife at 
home. Nor are we less enlightened 
as to the extent and increase of 
Samuel’s wardrobe, and the finery of 
his wife, which last he rather grudges, 
yet is complacent in. Steadily grow- 
ing in wealth, he grows in splendour 
witha], abounds in new-fashioned!lux- 
uries; sets up a magnificent coach, with 
gilt standards and green reins, and 
everything handsome about it ; wears 
silk on working days, and procures 
og eed a suif ornamented oo 
gold lace, so overpowering] an 

that he keeps it rang ti med Ay fear 
and trembling, afraid lest it be too 
fine for public exhibition, as indeed it 
afterwards proves to be. Private 
domestic incidents there are not many 
to animate the record, though Samuel's 
misdemeanours bring him at last into 
a state of much uneasiness at home, 
where his poor wife’s suspicions and 
jealousies give him a troubled life of 
it, and even put the guilty Secretary 
in bodily fear and dolour: it is, how- 
ever, some satisfaction to perceive that 
Samuel at last heartily sets himself to 
overcome this, and succeeds very 
tolerably, as itseems; his wife being 
a persuasible woman, who will hear 
reason after all. And an important 
man in his office grows Samuel, the 
very soul of its business and diplo- 
macies, its triumphant defender before 
Parliament, when, as the spokesman 
of the arraigned Naval Commissioners, 
he covers himself with modest glory. 
Nor does Mr. Pepys make less pro- 
gress in the general world, where he 
is adopted into learned and courtly 
circles; becomes a member of the 
Royal Society, an intimate of Eve- 
lyn’s, known at court, and familiarly 
recognised by duke and king. Neither 
the Plague nor the Fire sends him 
from his post, and his account of both 
of these events is very distinct and 
graphic, with that indubitable air of 
eyewitness and sufferer which gives 
reality to the tale. The irrestrainable 
curiosity which makes him follow 
funerals against his will during the 
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reign of the one, and his manifold 
tribulations under the other — his 
shoulder of mutton without a napkin, 
his dirty and undressed plight, his 
borrowed shirt and precarious rest, 
the little personal inconveniences, 
which mark the period quite as clearly 
as the public calamity, are all very 
plainly set down; yet his own mea- 
sures are those of an active and care- 
ful public servant,—there is quite as 
little doubt of that. And Samuel 
escapes uninjured in home and per- 
son, in goods and family connections, 
from both the great national disasters 
of his time. 

But the naive and plain-spoken 
autobiographer has a period put to his 
disclosures. Samuel must relapse into 
the veiled propriety of ordinary story. 
Samuel must be content in future with 
only such a record as all the world 
may see—for these twinkling curious 
eyes of his may not avail him longer 
for his secret ciphering, and it is with 
a great pang that he yields to the 
necessity, which is “ almost as'much 
as to see myself go into the grave,” 
he says disconsolately, and so con- 
cludes a chronicle which has no equal 
—the clearest picture ever displayed 
to the world of a mind and conscience 
in perfect undress, with not a thought 
concealed. 

And had darkness rested still upon 
the mysterious characters of Pepys’ 
Diary, not Evelyn himself had shown 
a better example of respectability to 
aftercoming beholders. The Pepys 
who writes letters to those contem- 
porary people with whom it is neces- 
sary to stand well, is a very different 
Pepys from him of the journal; and 
we are half inclined to take for iron 
the serious compliments and muc 
respect with which he is saluted by 
the notable compeers, who know him 
so much less than we do. It is a 
curious fact this, among the many 
curious facts which this self-exposure 
reveals to us; no doubt Mr. Pepys 
knew Mr. Evelyn a great deal better 
than we know that well-mannered and 
worthy gentleman—but not a hun- 
dredth part so well informed was Mr. 
Evelyn, not so learned was Mrs. 
Pepys herself in the character of 
Samuel, as are we. 

In a corresponding space of time, 
over which he walks with strides of a 
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om measure, we find that Evelyn 
as a much larger share of the troubles 
of common life. He loses several 
children, among them one of those 
learned and pious youthful ladies, of 
whom he numbers several among his 
friends ; none is fairer, sweeter, more 
pious, or accomplished, than his own 
Mary, and his grief has satisfaction in 
recording her perfections. Of this 
daughter, who died at nineteen, and of 
the wonderful little Richard long ago 
dead, at six years old, the father speaks 
with a full heart. It is “ grit,” like a 
river, overflooded and running wide, 
this grief of his, in respect to these 
children ; and it is singular to note 
how differently the death of his son 
John, in the prime of manhood, when 
Evelyn himself is. old, affects his 
calmer faculties, and how he can 
couple with the brief obituary a notice 
of my Lord of Devonshire’s misfor- 
tunes on the turf. But even sorrow 
does not turn aside his life from its 
full current. John Evelyn is as busy 
a man, after his grave fashion, as 
Samuel Pepys, and a very much more 
disinterested one, since neither fee nor 
compliment seems to come in his way, 
and his charge of the sick and wounded 
in these harassing naval wars, his 
embarrassment how to provide for 
hosts of prisoners, having neither 
houses to receive nor money to sup- 
port them, give him little satisfaction 
in his public labours. Providing 
chirurgeons and medicaments, and 
himself overseeing these poor maimed 
victims of warfare, every where finding 
accommodation inadequate,and means 
insufficient, Evelyn travels from town 
to town of his district with most con- 
scientious zeal; nor, though the em- 
ployment is very far from being an 
agreeable one, does he fail to devote 
himself to it with good will and his 
best endeavours. A long margin of time 
is left over, however, for his own per- 
sonal pursuits; and all the wonders of 
the time are welcome to Evelyn, who 
dabbles in all the arts and sciences, 
and has a smattering of every branch 
of learning under the sun. It is now 
that, by his skilful negotiations, Harry 
Howard of Norfolk bestows the Arun- 
del Marbles upon Oxford, and a 
library upon the Royal Society, for 
which first good office Evelyn has 
the solemn thanks of the University, 
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and is with much pomp and circum- 
stance created Doctor of Laws; and 
now it is that he reads his paper upon 
forest trees—the Sylva by which he is 
principally known as an author—before 
the Royal Society, of which he may 
very justly be called the founder and 
patent, and to which he introduces 
various magnates, foreign and native ; 
among them the Duchess of New- 
castle and Queen Christina of Sweden, 
with both of whom our stately cice- 
rone is considerably amused in his 
courteous way. And now it seems 
that among the palace-builders of this 
extravagant era no one is contented 
without the approval of Evelyn, and 
we hear of him carried by this noble 
lord and that illustrious earl to in- 
spect improvements and new erections, 
the growth of new and sudden for- 
tunes, or the increase and reparation 
of old. Terraces and lofty elevations, 
parks and labyrinths and curious gar- 
dens, exotic plants and rare flowers, 
with every practicable device of Jand- 
scape-gardening, pass in brilliant re- 
view before his eyes, and Evelyn 
maintains his place of critic loftily, 
and praises with discrimination, al- 
ways retaining some small matter of 
disapproval. In one of the earliest 
pages of his Diary, he tells us of the 
place where, as an infant, he was sent 
to nurse, *‘ a most sweet place towards 
the hills, flanked with woods and re- 
freshed with streams, the affection to 
which kind of solitude I sucked in 
with my very milk;” and the taste 
remains with him all his life, since 
we find him permitted by his brother 
to make an artificial lake and hermi- 
tage at Wotton in his youth, and 
subsequently perceive him curious in 
landscape-gardening during his tra- 
vels and early life abroad. In gar- 
dening, as in all other arts, this age is 
emphatically “curious,” and as full of 
quips and conceits in its plantations 
as in its literature. Here is one 
strange instance seen abroad; it is 
at the palace of the Count de Lian- 
court in Paris:— 


“Towards his study and bed-chamber 
is a little garden, which, though very 
narrow, by the addition of a well-painted 
perspective, is to appearance greatly en- 
larged ; to this there is another part, 
supported by arches, in which runs a 
stream of water, rising in the aviary out 
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of a statue, and seeming to flow for some 
miles, by being artificially continued in 
the painting, where it sinks down at the 
wall. Itis a very agreeable deceit. At 
the end of this garden is a little theatre 
made to change with divers pretty scenes, 
and the stage so ordered with figures of 
men and women painted on light boards 
and cut out, and by a person who stands un- 
derneath made to act as if they were speak- 
ing, by guiding them, and reciting words 
in different tones, as the parts require.” 


Have we not seen in the modern 
Royal Academy, within the range of 
these very few years, sundry acres of 
verdant canvass, which might add 
marvellously to a suburban garden 
“by the addition of a well-painted 
perspective”? At this present mo- 
ment there rises upon our memory a 
gigantic oak, overwhelming in its mul- 
titudinous foliage. What “an agree- 
able deceit” might this prove, if it 
were but hung to advantage upon 
some bit of intrusive wall, in the nar- 
row grounds of a London mansion 
and how delightful the delusion, look- 
ing through scrubby lilacs and acacias, 
to find the forest king in all his pride, 
where nothing but a smoky line of 
brick and mortar was wont to be! 

But however the fashion of the art 
was, there can be no dispute of Eve- 
lyn’s high authority in all matters of 
landscape-gardening, nor of the per- 
petual reference made to him. Of the 
great nobles of England many had 
returned from exile to find their patri- 
monial homes desolated by the civil 
war, or impaired by Roundhead occu- 
pation; there had been sieges, as- 
saults, defences, among these houses 
of the great, and the age had a taste 
for magnificence, for costly rarities, 
and “curious” decorations, so that 
all who could, and many who in real 
ability could not, set about the costly 
work of building and improving. Mr. 
Evelyn’s journeys from one lordly 
seat to another are almost as frequent 
and as laborious as are his official pil- 
grimages ; and Mr, Evelyn is equally 
great on internal decoration, and on 
the embellishments and accessories 
without. The fair chambers, “ par- 
getted with yew and divers woods,” 
the rare tapestries of dining-hall and 
withdrawing-room, the Indian cabinets 
of my lady’s elegant retirement, and 
the accumulation of rare and fantastic 
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euriosifies in my lord’s closet, are all 
matters of interested eomment to our 
virtuoso. A cabinet of coins or a 
painted ceiling, an “incomparable” 
picture er a magnificent toilet— 
everything comes under his inspection ; 
dut of all other matters the thing in 
which it seems most difficult to satisfy 
the taste of Evelyn is, the funda- 
mental matter of the site. Wotton is 
always in his eye—Wotton, where, 
after his iHness, he goes to be recovered 
by his “sweet native air,” and which 
is clearly next to his heart at all times. 
He finds a great many imperfections 
in the position of his friends’ houses ; 
one is too far from the water—one 
from the wood—another lies in a hol- 
Jow—another has.no windows tewards 
the prospect—the disadvantages are 
manifold; and it is rare to find tke 
critic entirely satisfied, let him go 
where he will. 

Specially consulted and avthorita- 
tive in this, there are few arts or in- 
genuities known which come amiss to 
Evelyn; a learned and wonderful 
infant prodigy—a philosophical cook- 
ing apparatus (would that Monsieur 
Papin had bequeathed his wonderful 
machine to the present generation, to 
the gladdening of many a housewifely 
heart, which mourns over bones asd 
sinews unresolvable into the savoury 
jelly of the philosopher's supper !)—a 
wonderful conjuror—alternate in Eve- 
jyn’s notice with Grindling Gibbons, 
his special profégé, whose “incom- 
parable” carving he is the first to 
bring inte repute—with that other 
“jneomparable” genius, Dr. Christo- 
pher Wren—with famous travellers 
and great inventors, with foreign sa- 
vanis and notables, each and all of 
whom contribute something to the 
constant accummulation of knowledge 
which Mr. Evelyn notes so carefully. 
And he whe plans benevolent infir- 
maries and makes “plots” for a new 
city, who plants a great society of 
philosophy, and does distinguished 
service to an illustrious college, has 
time withal to be interested even in 
the fashions ef the time, and to pre- 
sent to the king a pamphiet called 
“ Tyrannus, or the Mode,” recommend- 
ing a Persian costume, which is after- 
wards temporarily adopted, theugh 
Evelyn modestly declares that “he 
thinks” it cannot be in consequence 
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of this advice of his. Added to all 
these, he has matrimonial negotiations, 
executorships, dispensings of alms 
from sundry quarters, and all manner 
of family duties and offices of friend- 
ship upon his hands. Every day, and 
all day long, John Evelyn lives; 
there is no time for vegetation in this 
full and energefie existence. 

And now there comes an abrupt 
conclusicn to the reign of Charles. 
Death comes fiercely in a paroxysm 
and agony upon the hapless king, and 
in a few hurried days all is over, and 
James is regnant in his brother’s place. 
His brother’s eminence in vice throws 
James into the shade, and makes, on 
the whole, rather a decent creditable 
private man of this narrow-sighted 
despot. There is great hope of his be- 
ginning, for, after all, a certain honesty 
of intention is in the new king, and he 
has served the public with honour in 
his day. We have no longer Pepys 
to refer to for the unvarnished truth 
of public opinion, but Evelyn revords 
his own expectations of a respectable 
and prosperous reign. A brief trial, 
however, brings sore doubt upon this 
subject ; Popish officers begin to swarm 
in public employments—even that 
dreaded animal the Jesuit makes its 
appearance in open daylight at White- 
hall; the Parliament is assaulted by 
bribes and flatteries and threatenings 
on every side. Toleration, a new 
word in the Papistical mouth, begins 
to be demanded with a voice gradually 
increasing in haughtiness, and at last 
and suddenly the Prince of Orange 
appears on the troubled secne. Hur- 
ryings to and fro, hopeless bewilder- 
ment, desertion, panic, as in a house 
assaulted by unseen midnight enemies, 
darken the air for another brief 
space of time; and then the scene is 
changed after a eonfused and disor- 
dered fashion, and we perceive Wil- 
liam, very silent, very reserved, very 
Dutch, and not very gracious, perhaps 
even a little scornful of those time- 
serving deserters of his predecessor, 
setting himself down deliberately and 
solemnly in the royal place. 

But Mr. Evelyn says not .a word of 
William; only one mention of “the 
morose temper of the Prince of Orange, 
who showed little countenance to the 
noblemen and others, who expected a 
more gracious and cheerful reception 
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when they made their court,” falls 
from his guarded lips. Farther, the 
new king is despatched with the brief- 
est notice—his aets, his travels, his 
erdinances, and his death, reeeive 
only such a reeord as the merest offi- 
eial might give them ; perhaps beeause 
the old English courtier is too proud 
to acknowledge offence on his own 
part with one who has at least re- 
deemed the Chureh and eommonweal 
—perhaps beeause he has in reality 
little opportanity of knowing this self- 
absorbed and secret royalty, who is 
not given te communication. The 
personal friendship of Charles and 
James, though Evelyn’s upright soul 
eould not much approve ef either, 
must still have left a grudge against 
this foreign supplanter of their raee, 
and the eurrent of the historian’s life 
begins of itself to run dry and thin, a 
narrowed stream. His ehildren die, 
and are married; Sayes Court, where 
he has so long been hospitable, is let 
to one tenant and another, and gets 
devastated by rude Czar Peter and 
his train; and the old man, getting 
nearly eighty, goes to Wotton, to 
which he suceceds as male representa- 
tive of his family when he reaches his 
full fourseore years. Gayer and more 
graphie in his letters than in his solemn 
and authoritative Diary, it is thus the 
patriareh writes of his own household 
estate and comforts shortly before his 
brother’s death :— 


“ My grandson is so delighted in books 
that he professes a library is to him the 
greatest recreation, so I give him free 
scope here, where I have near upon 22,- 
000 [query 2000%] (with my brother’s), 
and whither I would bring the rest had I 
any room, which I have not, to my great 
regret, having here so little conversation 
with the learned—aunless it be when Mr. 
Wotton (the learned gentleman before- 
mentioned, the friend of Dr. Bentley) 
comes now and then to visit me, he being 
tuter to Mr. Fineh’s son at Albury, but 
which he is now leaving te gote his living 
—that witheut books, and the best wife 
and brother in the world, I were to be 
pitied; but with these subsidiaries, and 
the revising some of my eld imperti- 
nences, to which I am adding a discourse 
I made on Medals (lying by me long be- 
fore Obadiah Walker’s Treatise appear- 
ed), | pass some of my Attic nights, if I 
may be so vain as to name them with the 
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I am planting an evergreen grove here 
to an eld house ready to drop, the eco- 
nomy and hospitality of which my good 
eld brother will not depart from, but 
more veterum kept a Christmas, in which 
we had not fewer than three hundred 
bumpkins every holy-day. 

“We have here a very convenient 
apartment of five reoms together, be- 
sides a pretty eleset, which we have fur- 
nished with the spoils of Sayes Court, and 
is the raree-show of the whole neighbor- 
hood, and in truth we live easy as-to all 
domestic cares. Wednesday and Satur- 
day nights we call lecture nights, 
when my wife and myself take our turns 
to read the packets of all the news sent 
constantly from Lenden, which serves. 
us for discourse till fresh news comes 5 
and so you have the history of a very 
old man and his net young companion, 
whose society 1 have enjoyed more to 
my satisfaction these three years here, 
than in almest fifty before, and am now 
every day trussing up to be gone, I 
hope te a better place.” 

Pepys, by this time retired to Clap- 
ham, and living with his former elerk, 
William Hewer, is childless, wifeless, 
and solitary in his old age, but it is 
eomfortable to know that ihe ancient 


house of Evelyn survives in his. grand- 


son. And the Admiralty clerk has 
retired from all his oftiees—from public 
life entirely, indeed—while Evelyn is 
stil] alert and busy, laying the founda- 
tions of Greenwich Hospital, and la- 
bouring in his vocation still, though 
the more virtuous chronicler is the 
elder man. We ean only judge of 
Samucl by his letters now, and these 
letters are epistles of edifying pro- 
priety, grave, temperate, and modest, 
with less hyperbole, and even less 
lightness of tone, than Evelyn’s own. 
The contemporaries seem to ehange 
character in their correspondence; it 
is the patrician who now condeseends 
to playful self disclosure, whereas the 
Samuel of the Diary, with all his 
wicked vanities, his levity, and self- 
indulgence, is lost in the deeorous Mr. 
Pepys, so eonseientious as to give up his 
appointments on the abdicatien of his 
royal patron, so learned in all the arts 
and scienees as to qualify him for the 
President’s place among the philoso- 
phers of the Royal Society, altogether 
a notable and famous man. His old 
peering curiosity, dignified into philo- 
sophical research, sets about inquiries 


suthor of those criticisms. For the rest, touching the seeond-sight, on which 
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subject there are various letters from 
Lord Reay, and one from no less a 
name than Clarendon, son of the 
chancellor, and uncle to the queen, 
and curious mathematical questions, 
wherein he has a correspondent no 
less i!lustrious than Sir Isaac Newton. 
With Evelyn, Pepys boasts a frequent 
and most complimentary correspon- 
dence ; nor does he want the respect- 
ful salutations of learned university 
doctors, and other magnates of the 
times; and in his learned leisure at 
Clapham, a patron of the arts, a bene- 
factor of Alma Mater, a notable virtuoso 
in his own person, we look with much 
bewilderment for our ancient friend 
Samuel, with his twinkling merry eyes, 
and wicked wishes, his simple honest 
vanity, and all his unveiled devices, for 
good and for evil. Perhaps he is 
only another specimen of the moderat- 
ing effects of old age—perhaps only a 
shining exemplar of the facility with 
which a man can disguise himself from 
the observation of his fellows. What- 
ever the cause is, Pepys dies at last, 
full of honours—honours which he 
might have kept for ever, to the edifi- 
cation of posterity, but for these guilty 
volumes in the Pepysian library, which 
betray the respectable Samuel. If 
Samuel could but have foreseen that 
John Smith, illustrious name! hidden 
afar in the profound depths of time and 
nature, who was destined to bring the 
hidden record of all his evil ways to 
light ! 

With his own decorous and digni- 
fied hand Evelyn brings his record 
to aclose. A sad record it comes to 
be in these last years. Autumn and 
coming winter are darkening over the 
wood; the leaves and the fruit fall 
heavily graveward; one and another 
passes before him into the other coun- 
try, and solemnly come these birth- 
days, silent remembrancers of his own 
approaching end. So the old man 
sets his house in order, commits him- 
self to God, and begins to be “ ex- 
ceeding ill, his indisposition increas- 
ing ;” and, thus devout and well ap- 
pointed, the master of Wooton gots 
forth upon his last journey, takes fare- 
well of his fair gardens, his incom- 
parable rarities of art, his books, and 
his labours, and all his delights— 
goes forth, and is no more. : 

Charles, who looks as if he might 





Evelyn and Pepys. 
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have been a heroic king, had he but 
had the fate to be a true one; Oliver, 
born in the purple, a man to whom 
empire and rule were a natural heri- 
tage; Charles IL, poor vicious soul, 
whose name it is best to speak softly, 
and forget ; James, unwise and limited, 
a natural-born servant, not a king; 
William, who is an institution, and 
no person; and lastly, good round- 
about Queen Anne—all except the 
last come to the culmination and con- 
clusion of their reign and fate during 
the two contemporary lives whose 
course we have followed. A great 
rebellion—an unnatural usurpation— 
a happy restoration—a glorious revo- 
lution—follow each other in these 
eventful years, and liberties and 
crowns lost, gained, and_ bartered, 
crowd upon the pages of history with 
almost unexampled speed. History, 
following Sir Walter’s famous pre- 
scription, can but make a “great 
stour” of it all, with here the sworded 
arm of Cromwell, and there the aus- 
tere and self-contained figure of 
William, subduing the vexed and 
fiery elements; and we are fain to 
turn aside to the lower range of at- 
mosphere, the homely domestic fir- 
mament, which may indeed catch a 
frequent stain and cloud from those 
flying thundery vapours, but is still the 
unchangeable human sky, with its sun- 
rise and its nightfall, constant as our 
own. How the common life goes on 
through all the paroxysms of national 
existence, how the mightiest crisis of 
an empire fails to overset the natural 
balance of a working-day, how tables 
are spread and houses erected in spite 
of wars and rumours of wars, how 
hearts are deeper touched with the 
old primitive emotions of nature than 
with all the polities of kingdoms—is 
a lesson of singular interest; and no- 
thing can show it more plainly than 
do the books and personages be- 
fore us. Publie personages, good 
posterity, but human men—living 
their own immediate days one by one, 
without much thought of your opinion 
of them, and being no more influenced 
than they could help by the conval- 
sions of their time. To us who can 


sit by, and look on, well-bred spec- 
tators of a distant battle—growing 
mightily impatient, in the mean time, 
is made for our 


that no battle 
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entertainment—it is rather difficult 
to realise the small discomposure 
which a battle elose at hand gives to 
the accustomed nerves of the seven- 
teenth century; but it is well to know 
how soon the grass grew again over 
the devastated field, how quiekly the 
mounds of the slain were mantled 
over with the reverent veil of nature, 
and how little the daily routine and 
household use and wont could be dis- 
turbed. Nothing among us threatens 
the return of such a time as that which 
produced John Evelyn and Samuel 
Pepys: the day is over, and may not 


come back again; but this stout old 
British land, a sturdy liver, which 
managed to breathe throughout all 
that tempest, is hale and strong for 
many a tempest more; and it would 
not be easy to over-ealeulate the na- 
tional strength and equipoise which 
eome from this fact, that we do not 
as a nation rush into the vortex of a 
great event in public tumult and 
frenzy, but that every British citizen 
and member of the commonweal has 
his private life as well, and lives it 
thoroughly, let public commotions fare 
as they may. 





THE SECRET OF STOKE MANOR: 


A FAMILY HISTORY. 


PART It. 


CHAPTER II.—SUB ROSA; OR, THE POLISHED MANNERS. 


“Uti gramen est omnis caro: ejusque omne decus instar floris agrorum !”—VuL@ate, 


Sucn the origin of the Willoughbies 
in the obscure dawn of British history. 
Settling in the south-western counties, 
the rich soil sobering down their early 
fierceness, they became gradually sepa- 
rated into two distinct branches of 
very opposite character: for those 
in Devonshire, being the elder, 
richer, and more powerful, grew in 
every generation more firmly attached 
to hereditary rights and accustomed 
habits; whereas, in Somerset, having 
gained less, the younger cherished a 
constant jealousy of their relatives. 
They showed an eager tendency, 
when occasion rose, to favour any 
novel claim or usurpation, especially 
if that seemed likely to prevail. Tur- 
bulence was their element; and no 
small sagacity, doubtless, with a cor- 
responding boldness of view, must 
have distinguished the Somerset Wil- 
Joughbys in their adaptation to events ; 
for they seldom emerged from a civil 
strife, joined in a plot, mingled with 
a revolution, or concurred with a poli- 
tical party, up to the times of William 
of Orange, without having in some 
way availed themselves of it to en- 
hance their own position or resources. 
A numerous race, with equal diversity 
of plan, it-was strange if one or other 
of them were not so situated as to 
reap the benefit of any crisis whatso- 


ever. Under the house of Hanover 
one of their very obscurest members 
rose conspicuous, and finally gained a 
title; power, place, and emolument 
accruing to many of his connections. 
The Earl of Oakleigh belonged to 
the great popular party, or combina- 
tion of the friends of privilege. He 
had been bred a lawyer, and had 
succeeded through forensic ability of 
no common kind, elicited by the 
events of the Jacobite risings; while 
marrying the only daughter of a 
Bristol sugar-baker, and becoming 
sole possessor of his father-in-law’s 
wealth, commerce had also contri- 
buted to his ultimate elevation. He 
had been faithful through all cireum- 
stances to his political allies, and 
was understood to revere the memo 
of Chatham as that of a dear friend, 
whose most winning qualities were 
not generally appreciated, nor easy to 
declare. He had ties of blood with 
the Treasury offices, at well as former 
servants in posts of easy duty, yet 
sufficient profit, suited to their years 
or their past efforts; his cousins were 
in the army, his nephews-in-law in 
the navy; it was thought that he 
could command a future seat in tho 
Cabinet itself, could already influenco 
several votes among the Peers, and 
absolutely dispose of more in the 
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Commons ; having full sway over at 
least three small boroughs, with pre- 
dominant importance in two shires. 
The whole family looked up to him as 
its head and representative, although 
fermerly supposed to have almost 
forgotten the existence of that par- 
ticular line to which he belonged. 
Indeed, for some time, when any of 
them died childless, or quarrelled with 
their nearer relatives, or cut off their 
heirs, or made much money abroad, 
various members of it had shown a 
tendency of the purest kind, which 
altogether excluded the idea of inter- 
ested motives, to remember him in 
their wills, along with the public 
charities. There were even _persons 
quite unconnected with it or him, of 
names totally different—persons of 
character so eceentric or of lives so 
secluded, as unexpectedly to bequeath 
him their entire fortunes. His repu- 
tation was unspotted: there was a 
warmth and intensity about the publie 
estimation of him, which might have 
satisfied the vanity of a poet. Nor 
could the mere sneers of political 
opponents lessen it; they rather en- 
hanced its force. He looked severe, 
doubtless; but the weight of so much 
anxiety for the country, the knowledge 
of such solemn State secrets, so much 
corruption, and so much factious hos- 
tility, rendered it impossible to look 
otherwise; another aspect would have 
been heartless. It was to those who 
fancied they had claims on him, pro- 
bably, that he appeared very celd, 
distant, and elaborate ; he was perhaps 
the very haughtiest and most aris- 
tocratic of living noblemen, since the 
death of Chatham, to all among 
whom he moved; and the state, the 
show, the loftiness of his establish- 
ments were conspicuous: but it was 
the countess, the daughters, thre porter, 
the footmen, the horses, the carriage- 
dogs, that were alone supercilious, 
unconscious of the very air and 
ground, too elevated for the common 
eye. The earl bowed, he smiled, he 
saw the looking people; those who 
had ever reached him, heard his 
words, or known his bounty, wero 
reported to have found him the most 
graciously condescending of all peers. 
And it was down in Somersetshire 
only, or over in Essex, that he was 
not more popular than his household 
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and dependants. There they had a 
profound awe of him, scarcely justi- 
fied enough, at least by any precise 
acts, for personal fear; since, if a 
pheasant had been shot before his eyes, 
a hare been carried along the road, or 
a trespasser come tumbling ever the 
fence out of the woods, his eyes 
would not have seen it. When all at 
onee the earl’s large hard face was 
seen dimly rolling by, behind the car- 
riage-glass, it leant back with much 
dignity. There was in it an utter ab- 
sence of ordinary curiosity or common 
interest, supreme indifference to all 
opinion, and marks of a self-command 
that had long ceased to cost any pains. 
Exceedingly appropriate to all netions 
of an earl, too, was the inatten- 
tion to passing objects, the want of 
wonder at anything above or below; 
the heediessness of turnpikes and 
waggons, the ignorance of rain, or 
wind, or hot sunshine. They stared 
after him for minutes; but hardly rose 
to astonishment how it could be kept 
up, to questions whether it would last 
all along the road for miles, or to doubt 
if it would ever relax in private to the 
countess that sat by his side. 
Different, indeed, had been the for- 
tunes or the fates of the other Wil- 
loughbies, the elder and less aetive 
branch. They had been unhesitating 
Lancastrians ; they had been stubborn 
Catholics; they had been devoted Ca- 
valiers, luckless Jacobites; for any- 
thing further, that scattered and se- 
cluded state in which they survived 
the long course of their mishaps, sel- 
dom raised them even to the confused 
ranks of the country party, or to the 
opprobrious prominence of Toryism. 
They had in all manner of ways lost 
knowledge of each other, got out of 
sight, and grown obscure—to be ex- 
tinguished in exile, or, it might be, earn 
distinction in Russia, and among the 
Austrians; to go abroad and disap- 
pear wherever there was war in 
India, or at sea, or across the Atlantic. 
Unless as quict squires or peaceful 
viears, taking to antique studies of 
the fathers and monumental brasses, 
or to the keeping up of ancient rights, 
so that if the first old English gentle- 
man were sought, one of the olden 
time, or the original of the reverend 
Primrose, he would probably have 
been found a Willoughby in no parti- 
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eular shire. There was really a la- 
mentable want of the corporate spirit 
of organisation about them all; a vis 
inerlie seemed their best attribute at 
home, while it cannot be denied that 
an apparent deficiency of intellect cha- 
racterised too many of them among 
their best friends. In faet, not a few 
had that unfortunate popularity which 
attends misfortune like an omen, ful- 
filling its own foresight: many ac- 
quaintances, innumerable kinsmen, a 
tenantry by whom they were beloved, 
whom they could ill find in their 
hearts to urge, or to be strict with; 
noisy ecordiality before the face, and 
confidential anxiety behind the back, 
and no unwelcome advisers at all. 
They had a cheerful homely life, fa- 
miliar with field sports, with country 
eustoms, and the neighbours; wide 
héarths, and oaken boards, and large 
best-chambers in the gables, some- 
times haunted; much company, great 
sympathy, and gradual decay. Their 
family meetings were indeed oeca- 
sions at which fortunate events would 
transpire; a return or a birth would 
seem all at at once to scatter a host of 
besieging cares; the whole country 
was astir, all the bells rung out their 
weddings ; happy recollections and 
merry stories drove out the dreary 
ones. But in meet proportion were 
their partings bitter; the sound of the 
funeral-bell would sometimes smite 
half a day upon their hearts; the 
phantoms and the gloom returned like 
avengers. And so ran obscurer every 
generation the lot of these families, as 
if to blot them out. 

The ancient castle of Merltor had 
long been crumbling; but it had sur- 
vived its lords—nay, their very repre- 
sentatives had disappeared ; while with 
ivied battlement and blank window, its 
remnant still stsod on the verge of 
Somersetshire, on an estate that had 
for ages descended in another family 
altogether, having eseheated from one 
of the austerest Puritans to the crown, 
and been conferred at the Revolution 
on a soldier of Dutch origin, whose 
heirs now suffered the ruin to overlook 
their park. Deanstoke Priory had be- 
come a private mansion, in the woods 
near a little market-town; it was at 
Stoke, hard by in Devonshire, that the 
oldest known branch of the Willough- 
bies had their properiy. Their position 


beeame the more curious, after the 
elevation of the Earl of Oakleigh; 
seeing that they not only were under- 
stood to represent most nearly the 
forgotten barons of old, but were then 
found to be somewhat aceidentally the 
presumptive head of this modern peer- 
age. Of all the various families of the 
name, they two were alone distinguish- 
ed by the same legendary motto be- 
neath the armorial erest; a fact the 
more peculiar, since it displayed an 
emphatic change on the old baronial 
device, so cherished by all ‘the rest, of 
an armed hand grasping a battle-axe, 
with the Teutonic words, “ By dint of 
might.” For in one of the unhappy 
conflicts during the old wars of the 
two Roses, a Yorkite Willoughby had 
been wounded and taken prisoner by 
Lord de Meritor, who kept him captive 
in his eastle; where, however, the 
young esquire grew eramoured of the 
baron’s daughter, and after no small 
anger on her father’s part, with peremp- 
tory denial, yet obtained her hand at 
the cost of estrangement from his own 
family; e:e the happy example had 
been yet set, when the White and Red 
Roses mingled in the union of York 
and Laneaster. 

It was, perhaps, to signalise this 
junction, or to mark a freedom from 
the enmities of either house, inspired 
by the fair Rosamond’s love, that, 
quartering their arms together, the 
young man assumed these new bear- 
ings on the marriage-day. The baron 
gave them his lands of Stoke, held 
from the Priory, where gentle Lady 
Gwen of old had raised her rustic 
chapel; there their heirs, about Eli- 
zabeth’s time, rebuilt Stoke Manor 
House which had been burnt down, 
and made the old chapel but a part of 
a parish church, with a tall tower and 
bells. A scion of this house was the 
progenitor of James Henry Willoughby 
Atkinson, Earl of Oakleigh, who had 
assumed his wife’s name by testament 
from her father. But a Jacobite 
country baronet, the earl’s uncle, a 
man very different in most respeets 
from him, had eloped from Stoke with 
young Mary Willoughby, a distant 
cousin of his own, who had a fortune 
in her own right, and died early. 
Their sons succeeded to the baronetey, 
and to Stoke itself, so that after the 
earl’s son, then abroad, and after his 
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cousin, gone oat to India, it beeame 
a popular belief that the baronet at 
Stoke, failing their issue, was next 
heir to the new peerage, at all events 
to the bulk ef its estates. And 
atter ignorance of them on the earl’s 
part, great indifference on theirs, 
corroberated the report. 

The truth was, that if this prespect 
could have dene anything to sustain 
the fortunes of Stoke Maner, as a 
great hope will do much, it came 
rather late. Of all their kindred, they 
had clung most to past influences; 
the long family descent, with those 
generous traditions of their house, had 
served to cherish a pride, near which 
dishoneur had not come, nor even 
apparent diminution; many as were 
the members of it that had gone 
abroad equipped from its acres, or had 
been dowered from its woedland. 
And everfrom the time, in short, when 
they ceased to have a share in events, 
or to care how affairs passed on above 
them, the Willoughbies of Stoke 
had seemed possessed by a careless 
Spirit, an easy humour, or a reckless 
enjoyment of the present hour: the 
same shrunken aad vacant conscious- 
ness, it might be, as in noble hounds 
or horses, which, having lost their 
masters, may then be easily subdued, 
but scarce ever used by others. To 
the commen eye it was highly accept- 
able; the squire always lived on his 
estate, encouraged his tenantry, and 
was charitable to his poor; he shot 
his own game with his friends, hunted 
with the county pack, supported county 
balls and county institutions, the 
ezounty member for church and state, 
all county.things and parish things; 
always saving, as justice of the peace, 
the thefts of their gypseys, or their 
disturbanees at fairs. In great coen- 
trast even with their neighbours at 
Deanstoke, on the Priory estate, or 
under the colonel at Merltor, there 
were few changes on farms about 
Stoke, no poachers, and no politicians ; 
but the best understanding, and the 

urest terms of aequaintanee, whether 
the squire was in his crustiest mood 
or his sunniest temper. If he chanced 
to die, it was at Steke Manor; and 
though it struck a perceptible impres- 
sion through the village adjacent, it 
was generally in a good ripe age, with 
the most natural circumstances, in a 
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quiet regular way; his fansily ‘had 
been by, and the stort young squire, 
already like his father, would soon 
mix among them with the heartier 
welcome, anxious only that every- 
thing should be managed as near as 
possible to the paternal system. It 
caused nights of discourse in the Royal 
Oak at Stoke, penetrating even te 
Deanstoke, some mile er so :away, in 
much discussion ef all the family cha- 
racter and history ; for there the Stoke 
arms retained traces ef their ampler 
pessession, ike marks of an old sea- 
margin, at the entrance of the little 
red market-town, beside tke coach- 
road to Exeter. The guantlet hold- 
ing a double rose was yet in mouldly 
relief on the lintel-stone of its porch, 
where the motto in black-letter cha- 
racter had grown less decipherable; 
so that a landlord of some reflection, 
‘being wholly indep&ident of Stoke 
Manor, had cau-ed his own interpre- 
tation to be painted at large upon a 
sign-beard, pendent. towards the road 
from the tree at his gable-corner. It 
afforded well-nigh as lively a topic for 
dispute as the matters of the family ; 
for it was a fanciful portrait of the 
oak itself by which it was suspended, 
bearing bright roses like acorns, te 
the topmost branches; above, it was 
entitled the Stoke Arms, and below 
was the familiar legend in- plain 
English, strangely white—* Thomas 
Hibbert— Cheap entertainment for 
Man and Beast—Vintner.” 

The auspicious succession of the 
first baronet, on the death of his uncle, 
the last squire, who had no. surviving 
heirs-direct, ereatéd a singular effect 
at Stoke. It happened seme time before 
the elevation of his legal cousin by the 
father’s side to a more illustrious title; 
and whatever fortune his mother had 
earried away from Stoke on her flight, 
had been spent long ere he was old 
enough to have estimated it. Poor 
himself, he had just married a portion- 
less beauty, and had begun to court 
briefs from necessity, as a revived 
barrister, till the unexpected change . 
brought out a wil], by which ‘he’ be- 
came master of Stoke. Repairs and 
improvements had begun to make a 
stir there, to the no small satisfac- 
tion of the village; nor, thongh ab- 
ruptly checked, after what was abso- 
lutely necessary to a new household 








had been done, did it much reduce the 
sanguine expectations of advantages 
from the possession of an actual 
baronet amidst them. It was the 
rumour of intended changes, in other 
respects, that made an unpleasant 
feeling precede his arrival; alterations 
in leases, attention to farming, to the 
wood, the game, the rights of way, 
and the understood customs, the very 
cottages, the common, and the poor; 
with talk of encumbrances to be 
eleared off, an intended entail, and a 
ehange in the family lawyer; activity 
that was to be encouraged, idleness 
that was to be cleared away, and 
things never thought of before. that 
were to be inquired into. Mr. Hesketh, 
the Iawyer, himself in his yellew- 
wheeled single-horse chaise, drove to 
Stoke from Exeter and back again, 
during that period, at a somewhat 
quicker rate tha usual; he seemed 
t> look graver and keener, and his old 
clerk had a mysteriously foreboding 
gloom, a melancholy nod to give his 
village acquaintance. 

The quiet arrival of Sir Henry was 
therefore greeted by no display of 
welcome, or cheering groups; the 
ehurch bells had been discouraged 
from pealing by Mr. Hesketh, and 
there were no garlands except over 
the tavern-door; the rest was but 
doubtful curiosity, out of the villaye 
easements, out of village doors, when 
the post-chaise drove past. The very 
beauty of his lady, and his own air of 
breeding, joined to a bright eye and a 
quiet air of intelligence, wrought little 
in their favour, save with the thought- 
less part of the congregation, or the 
foolish girls: he looked too sharp, and 
she too delicately brought up; and 
at the sight of how he minded all her 
steps through the church-yard, lest she 
trod her satin foot in netties, or might 
trip over a half-sunk stone, the old 
folks silently shook their heads. It 
was thought to mean that all was 
owing to her high notions; to which, 
truly, however beautiful, she had no 
right, having brought no fortune. 

And every new week came some- 
thing, slightly as these, to verify the 
impression. It was of no account that 
he was said to be well thought of in 
the country, as showing great promise, 
and having an active turn for politics. 
In time of Parliament, in fact, he was 
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called up to town on a sudden, with 
some sort of important business or 
great. expectations; so that for that 
winter there was nothing changed, to 
speak of, about Stoke; and his lady, 
though considered about her time of 
giving the estate an heir, followed 
after him; no doubt, for the sake of 
fashion and balls, or not thinking a 
country Christmas gay enough, nor 
Stoke Manor fit for her child’s birth. 

Dreadful rumours spread suddenly 
one spring morning through the vil- 
lage, and the shocking news was to 
be found all day at the hall. It was 
like the fulfilment of a doom. His 
new plans, it seemed, his superior 
abilities, and his active spirit, had 
been the occasion of his death. He 
had been shot in a duel about politics. 
His spirit must have been very high 
and hot, for all the thoughtful look of 
his face. 

Really there was a degree of relief 
in the village excitement that day, 
which was far from making the even- 
ing talk less eager, the tap-room 
dialogue duller, or the tankards foam 
seldomer with their fresh ale. It was. 
by the tidings which ere long suzceed- 
ed that all the lamentable nature of 
the event came bome to Stoke. None 
stopped the bells from tolling, It 
could be heard all day through the 
woods to Deanstoke: and when the 
hearse came at last, nodding on to 
the churehyard gate, with blackness 
through the green of April, through 
its showery sunshine, there was a 
great crowd, still as death, to see. 
Lady Willoughby was there with 
her husband. She had guessed her 
loss, and found it out through every 
disguise, and in the sudden anguish 
had met her other agony before its 
time. An heir to Stoke, that had 
never opened his eyes to the light, 
was buried with them; and it was 
an awful day there. The new escut- 
cheon that was hung visibly in the 
aisle, bearing the guantleted hand 
with its double rose, and that golden 
motto beneath, which none could ever 
exactly understand, was all that re- 
mained of Sir Henry’s promise, or his 
threatenings. 

When the sermon was preached, his 
brother, Sir John, sat alone in the 
raised and curtained pew; his coun- 
tenance was pale in the deep black 

















mourning-dress, and he listened with 
a fixed firmness to the preacher, al- 
though the sermon was no striking 
one; it was only dull as death itself, 
full of dust and dryness, and an ever- 
falling tone. The escutcheon was be- 
hind him; the great chancel-window 
of the church, with its painted panes, 
and the stained rose-shape in its head; 
he never lifted his eye up toit. He 
seemed absorbed in the thoughts pre- 
sented to his mind; at the end he 
walked out, noticing no one; he hur- 
ried away from Stoke soon after—it 
was said to the Continent, where he 
had lived before. The report was, 
however, that he returned there to 
follow the man by whose hand his 
brother had fallen. The next year, 
it was known that Sir John intended 
settling at the Hall. 

His Oxford days were rumoured to 
have been wild, and his whole youth 
a restless, gay, wandering one, in fo- 
reign parts. There was nothing of 
this perceptible, nevertheless, when 
he finally took up his abode at Stoke. 
He only returned with a gloom far 
deeper than before, with the mourn- 
ing-dress still on; doubtful rumours 
had preceeded him, never fully cleared 
up among the common country-folks, 
of when he had been left a widower, 
and how he had lost his little boy; it 
was an affliction of that delicate kind 
which only time could explain or 
soothe. Yet for a considerable time 
his quietness and seclusion were singu- 
lar to think of, in one so hale, stout, 
and manly; nor less strange was it in 
church, how motionlessly attentive he 
seemed to the dull rector, or the for- 
mal curate, and was never known to 
cast an eye across to the small squire’s 
seat opposite, with its blooming faces, 
or the captain’s fair daughter from 
Deanstoke, the brewer’s buxom nicee 
in the gallery, who was an heiress, or 
the miller’s sister, who was a country 
beauty. Yet he was a handsome man 
to look at, handsomer by far than his 
elder brother, and in his prime; the 
colour came by degrees in his face 
again, too, the healthy light to his 
eyes, the stout fulness, the firm gait, 
and the bluff manner, back to his 
whole aspect, which were seen at last 
to have been natural to him. For as 
Sir John saw more of the rector, who 
was only dull in the pulpit, and got 
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acquainted, through him, with his 
neighbours in the county, he took 
more and more to a social life; he 
went into coursing, sporting, and fox- 
hunting, like a man perfectly familiar 
with them, and gave a yearly cup of 
his own to Exeter races. When his 
elderly maiden sister came to live with 
him, he gave also dinners at the Hall, 
and grew yet the more jovial after 
she died, in the way of easy bachelor 
suppers there. All through Stoke, 
and among the tenants, and round 
about, to the very humblest old wo- 
man, his popularity at last excelled 
all that had ever attached to the old 
squires of the Manor; the more odd 
and unaccountable things he did, they 
liked him but the better; nay, his fits 
of moodiness, his awful passion, were 
ten times made up for by an open- 
handed generosity that might other- 
wise have been reckonéd foolish. And 
the first suspicions of madness, which 
some turned-off maidservant had once 
spread, gave way to the kindlier dis- 
covery that he had been early crossed 
in love—a fact which explained many 
perplexities about him, when fully 
brought to light by time. According 
to this version, it had been his brother’s 
lady that they had both courted when 
he was neither a baronet nor an owner ; 
she had preferred the title, though 
leaning personally to him; hence his 
reported wildness, and hasty marriage 
with some one beneath him, his for- 
mer gloom, and his constant eecentri- 
city—and so it eeased to trouble any 
one. Lady Willoughby was but 
faintly recollected; people’s interest 
had grown milder with years, and with 
families of their own; Sir John him- 
self was young no longer, nor in the 
prime, nor yet handsome. Little ex- 
pectation of an heir from bim remain- 
ed; but it was known that his younger 
brother, the colonel, had plenty of 
children. 

A portly bachelor, in buckskin 
breeches, with top-boots, a coat some- 
times of blue, sometimes of hunting- 
green, he sat punctual as the bells in 
the old pew; whatever the doings of 
the week had been, or even the last 
night’s sight of the rector, now old 
and fat—Sir John listened to him with 
a face as solemn as the orthodoxy he 
heard and upheld; even as, although 
supporting institutions, he toasted the 





memory of the Pretender. His face 
was broad and rosy, so that, glowing 
out over white cravat and breast-frill, 
it looked all openness; it revealed 
nothing but a hearty temper, with a 
whimsical humour, that prompted him 
every Sunday in the year to wear a 
rose in his button-hole; how or why 
it was hard to say, but to wear that 
rose he would spend guineas upon 
guineas, or turn off a careless gardener. 
The fixed look stole gradually into 
perfect satisfaction, till it was sud- 
denly seen, that, with an air of utter va- 
eancy, his mouth opening, Sir John had 
fallen asleep; whereupon, if prayers 
ended, the clerk would cough very 
loudly through the silence, to awake 
him ere the psalm was given out. 
And awkwardness would creep over 
half the congregation, as if, ere rising 
to their feet, they ought to wait his 
pleasure; or the organ he had libe- 
rally presented to the church-choir 
would burst forth with immense force 
upon the tune, as it were to cover 
his confusion, when he started up and 
found the place held over to him by 
some one, and sang with all his hunt- 
ing vigour. Pious ancient Willough- 
bies had built the church; Willough- 
bies, too, in their haleyon days had 
caused crown the high east-window 
with a triple rose-head, wrought in 
the arch’s point, and stained variously, 
while round it in the border was their 
peculiar motto, veiled, as it were, 
modestly in difficult Gothie cipher. 
So that ofttimes, of a hot forenoon, 
when the new curate preached with 
more intense uninterestingness than 
usual, or with more abstract morali- 
ties, it was pleasant to see even how 
the Ten Commandments gleamed dimly 
on both sides of the altar-space—how 
farther up rose the duil old Apostles 
from compartment to compartment, 
before the net of wire outside, with 
their faded heads, their sad-coloured 
roses, their odd painful postures of 
feet and hands, gazing down or up un- 
impassioned—and how up above the 
shadow would kindle the leaves of 
the rose-light, shedding a silent illu- 
mination far through half the edifice, 
or in beneath the Willoughbies’ family 
aisle. It gave curious distinctness 
then to sundry people’s faces, perhaps 
people who had done something that 
was almost forgot; it threw sometimes 
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a singular tint on certain features of 
others, not seldom appropriate; while 
wakening up old thoughts in older 
folks, or making the younger blush 
doubly deep at glances from aside. 
Nor failed it to give some quiet ovcu- 
pation to children in counting the 
hues and petals, or spelling out that 
legend which perplexed the boys: 
“Sub Rosa Robur.” It was thought 
the curate never had seen it, that the 
parson did not know the meaning of 
it; for their discourses had no more 
the same interest, or the slightest sign 
of its intelligence, than the spiders 
that wove cobwebs over the pulpit- 
top, or the flies that walked on the 
wall. Whether Sir John himself under- 
stood it, and kept it a solemn secret, 
was unknown. 

And when the Earl of Oakleigh’s 
arms were reported to bear the same, 
when the important facts were traced 
through all change of name, with the 
earl’s origin, his old age, his few in- 
tervening heirs, it excited all Stoke. 
Stoke had risen already to one title, 
and it was the more sanguine of a 
higher. It claimed purer blood than 
the earl’s son could boast; nor was Sir 
John too old, even then, to marry. 
The whispered encumbrances on the 
estate became less disagreeable to 
speak of. But he showed no corre- 
sponding interest ; he dozed not a whit 
the less on Sundays, followed the 
pointers or the hounds with as much 
thorough zest, enjoying the society of 
his friends afterwards with the same 
loud jollity, the same old crusted port 
and punch, the same jovial old hunt- 
ing-choruses. The county belles had 
no additional charms for his eye, nor 
received the less easy bluffness of 
courtesy from his manner. If his 
brother, the colonel, or the colonel’s 
children, were to suceeed to Stoke ere 
the earldom or its riches fell to 
them,—then, with the burdens that 
were said to hang over the estate, 
there was no doubt rents would 
have to rise ere they drew much 
income from it. There did indeed 
come a time,—one summer after his 
nephew from Oxford had been staying 
to fish with him, and had departed— 
when, in his own eccentric unexpected 
way, Sir John showed signs of un- 
easiness, almost alarm; the family 
lawyer came and had a long interview 
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with him,—that same Mr. Hesketh 
from Exeter, in the same single-horsed 
yellow chaise, and the same driver, 
whose office had seemed precarious 
sixteen years before under Sir Henry. 
He was now past middle age himself, 
however; a pair of large gold specta- 
cles helped to soften the keenness of 
his features, while spotless cambric 
and glossy brown, prim almost as a 
quaker’s, took away from his spare 
appearance; and he had altogether a 
less anxious, a more self-satisfied and 
easy look, as if he did a favour in com- 
ing. When he spoke to a farmer 
about the crops, or came to Deanstoke 
to draw the rents, he was_ indeed 
wonderfully mild; and it was oftener 
his grave head-clerk that he sent in 
his own place, upon a roadster. His 
young man on the dickey beside the 
driver, holding the blue bag, was now 
new, and had atownish air between 
the supercilious and the slily humorous, 
as they rattled past the village, blaz- 
ing yellow to the sun, and turned to 
the Hall gate. After the long inter- 
view, the baronet was like a man 
woke up; there was no one, friend or 
neighbour, or the very scrvants, to 
whom he did not talk openly about a 
system of economy ; whilst through all 
the hay-time, and harvest-time, when 
there was nothing else for him to do, 
he could be seen to ride about the 
whole estate with his Jand-bailiff, from 
farm to farm—to walk from wood to 
wood with his forester, observing tim- 
ber, or with the keeper along copses 
and preserves, considering game and 
damage from it. And all Stoke, East 
Stoke, and Nether Wycombe, were 
afraid again ; some farmers even thought 
of offering advances at their next 
leases, of their own accord, to Mr. 
Hesketh. In his soiled velvetecns, 
Welsh Will, the huntsman, was seen 
to loiter about, very melancholy, for 
—— and otter-dogs were to be 
sold. 

But it turned out a good harvest 
and an early autumn; sharp and soon 
came the September coolness, the Ov- 
tober rime and rain. The shooting- 
season had opened briskly; and, ere 
Hallowtide, was expected the first 
“meet,” hard by in Somersetshire, 
for a renowned old fox that had been 
marked from his last goose. Sir John 
saw his lawyer again, at as deliberate 
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length as before, and they parted in a 
friendly manner at the gate; the very 
lodge-house people could hear that 
he had put off his plans till spring— 
that his brother the colonel, his wife 
and daughter, and the boys, were 
coming down from London to’ spend 
Christmas with him, when there would 
be a merry party, and he hoped Hes- 
keth would drive over for a night 
himself, and talk of business in the 
morning. And at the gate Sir John 
stood rubbing his hand; as he turned 
back, he chucked little Nelly Brown, 
the porter’s daughter, under the chin, 
asked after her schooling, and gave 
her a silver sixpence for a luck-penny. 

It was a great run into Somerset- 
shire and back to Devon, beyond 
eastermost Stoke, with none the less 
glee that the heavy rector was thrown 
out carly, and came riding homeward 
in a sorry plight, more ashamed than 
ever he was of a drowsy audience. 
Cheerily came back the rout through 
the deep lanes, with their crimson- 
soiled scarlet, and spattered white, 
after the piebald dogs, making a merry 
flourish of the horn past Stoke avenue ; 
for Welsh Will bore the brush, and 
Sir John had been one of those in at 
the death in the midst of one of his 
own farmer’s yards. There were 
many of the hunt who yielded to Sir 
John’s hospitable pressure, seeing 
where Stoke Manor had already begun 
to rise rich-red and yellow again to 
sight from the village, with its clus- 
tered chimneys smoking beyond their 
wont, through thinned tracery of No- 
vember woods; so cheerful-like a 
place toward winter, when its high 
old roofs were thus backed by the 
sober brown boughs of oaks, a broad 
window or two shining below with 
firelight, ere the upper casements of 
one double-gabled end had ceased to 
glitter to the west; while the tall 
church-tower behind the village, hid- 
den all summer by luxuriant elms, 
lifted its bright clock-dial against their 
outspread fibres, or out-topped the 
cottage smoke with its stair-slits, its 
bell-holes, till all its decorated light- 
ness darkened up, offering both ways 
a fringed angle trom the distant sky. 
The Hall was ever convenient, since 
it had failed to have a mistress, for 
hunting-dinners; yet as the frosty 
crimson died coldly off beyond Stoke, 
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as the clear, keen glow of orange fol- 
lowed it, from streak to streak of 
cloud, the house might have been 
thought to light up for a wedding. 

It was a cloudy night when the 
guests came riding out homeward, and 
with sweeping fits of shadow and 
light, that drizzled rain; but they 
were merrier than before. The old fat 
rector came walking slowly forth with 
the surgeon from Deanstoke, on whom 
he leant heavily, seeming the only 
solemn man of the party: he would 
on no account go out through the 
wicket, but must have the carriage- 
gate thrown wide for him. He closed 
it himseif after them with extreme 
care, having become all at once ex- 
ceedingly angry with the surgeon 
for a joke about the broad and the 
narrow ways, and the camel going 
through the eye of a needle; nay, 
stood endeavouring to reprove him, 
almost in a religious strain—some- 
times staring, with a mysterious 
gravity, at the devices in the iron- 
work, at the weak fits of moonlight 
brought them out wet and gleaning. 
Yet they went on again together in 
the friendliest way, often repeating to 
each other, “Sub Rosa,” till they 
laughed; indeed, when they shook 
hands, the rector would fondly have 
seen the surgeon home all the way to 
Deanstoke, as his parishioner, but that 
the latter left him inside the rectory 
gate. As for the last horsemen, they 
left Stoke avenue with loud voices, 
laughing, shouting a catch for four: 
as they rode round into the highway, 
the house fronted them again through 
the bare trees of the park, with three 
or four of its triple-muilioned windows 
still lit; nor could they but look at it, 
till it was blended with the woods. 
Then they were seized with more ob- 
streperous mirth and voice, for it was 
the first time any one had known Sir 
John give way to liquor, or could say 
they helped to carry him upstairs—he 
had never before been suspected of a 
brain that could be soaked. But with 
the chill midnight that sloomed about 
them, full of a sharp wind that rose 
far off, bringing wet gusts and dead 
leaves, their words waxed incoherent; 
letting their impatient horses go, they 
scattered off. 

Welsh Will, a dark half-witted 
fellow, indeed, but always near his 


master, had fallen aslecp in a passage ; 
he woke up at last, and heard Sir 
John snoring so loud from an open 
chamber, that it seemed ere long to 
snort through all the house, and then 
heavily to moan. He thought it was 
a dream the baronet might have fallen 
into, and, running up, strove to wake 
him, but could not; then to bleed him 
with a horse-flemm, but equally in 
vain: Sir John was senseless. » The 
man roused the servants, and, taking 
the best horse, rode off full speed to 
Deanstoke for the surgeon; he did 
not find him at his house, but on the 
way back, leaning quietly over a gate, 
So when the surgeon refused to come, 
saying with a hiceup it was all no- 
thing but too little claret after the 
port, the stout huntsman, with an 
oath, caught the little doctor by the 
collar as he rode on, dragged him 
with a souse through the. first horse- 
pond, and brought him dripping sober 
up the avenue, to bleed Sir John. 
But Sir John would bleed no longer, 
for lancet or leech—blisters helped 
little better; only by the afternoon 
he roused up in a way, though quite 
speechless, his eyes looking ou dully 
from the curtains to the light, and 
round the room walls, where his 
guests had brought him by chance; 
they were hung with an old-fashioned 
tapestry, fuil of wild figures in 
helinets, waves that bore antique ves- 
sels, hoary harpers, and maidens 
with roses, acting various shadowy 
scenes. The old housekeeper had 
preserved it there, and it was said 
afterwards, that in the same bedroom 
his own mother, who eloped with the 
penniless baronet, his father, had actu- 
ally been born. By that time the 
curate had come up at the doctor’s 
advice, and made some attempts to 
convey a sense of his awful state to 
Sir John, to no purpose. At last the 
old rector eame in cautiously behind 
the curtains, sidling toward the curate 
with some mumbled whisper about 
the communion, or a_ sacramental 
occasion; till suddenly, seeing the 
sick man’s stare rest on him with a 
sort of glassy brightness, the rector 
sank upon a chair helpless, covering 
his face with his hands, and sitting 
there, not daring to go. Outside the 
door the whole while had been the 
huntsman, Welsh Will, who was as 
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rough as he was half-witted, and Sir 
John had often rated him with 
pretty harsh usage, like the hounds: 
he had his shoes off, holding his 
breath and hiding, though he brushed 
his nose ever and anon with his shin- 
ing cuff, till towards the last it began 
to be thought there was a dog up- 
stairs, for his low sniffings grew to a 
broken whimper, then suddenly into 
a loud sobbing howl, at which he was 
discovered, and angrily sent down 
stairs. His mean spirit was by some 
of the other servants imputed to 
eunning—for Sir John’s heavy eyelids 
had striven to rise, he had seemed 
trying for a moment to turn his head 
that way; but they soon saw that if 
there had been no will made already, 
the fellow’s grief could only have been 
at thinking none could be made, or 
that the relations might hear of it. 
The baronet dozed into deeper and 
deeper sleep, that grew a lethargy; 
not a muscle stirred, nor a breath 
seemed to come; past midnight, the 
surgeon listened at his mouth, felt the 
pulse, even brought a looking-glass 
to hold above his face, peering at the 
same #me into it himself. The doctor 
said at last to the old woman from 
Stoke, and the housekeeper, that he 
was gone; but till the doctor went 
down stairs, saying the sooner they 
saw things right, the better, they 
scarce believed it. 

The two old women had often seen 
Sir John at church, and knew his 
face well. So when, after its hearty 
and jovial aspect, its rosy fulness, 
somewhat stolid latterly, his body lay 
straight, cold, and taking the hue of 
stone, it really looked unusual to 
them, accustomed to such sights 
though they were. He had never 
seemed stately before, nor gravely wise 


—nor, above all, mysteriously satis- 
fied. There were two or three times, 
during the nights of their watching, 
while they comforted themselves on 


ithe other side of a screen at the 


fire, that, pipkin in hand, they paused, 
looked to each other fearfully, and 
hastily put by some particularly wel- 
come viand, not used in cottages— 
as if he had been that moment about 
to leap up, throw off the drapery, and 
make something known that he had 
left unsaid. That rumour even crept 
about the neighbourhood, that there 
had been more than common, after all, 
in Sir John. 

A message had been sent by post 
to Colonel Willoughby in London, 
when he first fell ill, as well as one 
to Mr. Hesketh in Exeter. The lawyer 
had arrived that night, but finding all 
useless, took up a candle in the dining- 
hall as soun as he saw the surgeon, 
with sealing-wax and the baronet’s 
own seal: then taking his clerk and 
the housckeeper to every desk, cabinet, 
drawer, or closet, that could hold 
money or papers, stamped the crested 
motto of the Willoughbies over its 
lock, in conspicuous red. That done, 
he gave the seal itself to the rector, to 
carry carefully home; and another 
message to London for the colonel 
was sent in the track of the first. The 
entail that should have bound Sir 
John, even after the loss of his infant 
son, from parting with any portion of 
the estate, or otherwise burdening it, 
needed no better fulfilment than the 
reputation of the Colonel. It had been 
prepared by the lawyerly anxiety of 
their eldest brother, Sir Henry, though 
only not finished and signed during his 
last moments. Sir Henry had seemed 
to have a thorough apprehension of 
his brother’s careless turn of mind. 


CHAPTER III.—STOKE MANOR EMPTY, AND THE LIFE ELSEWHERE. ee 


“ Close the doors, the shutters close, 
Or through the winduws we shall see 
The nakedness and vacancy— .. - 
Life and thought are gone away, 


Side by side—” 


F The Colonel accompanied only by 
his two sons, at last arrived in deep 
mourning ; and the funeral was duly 
solemnised: among the muffled car- 


Tennyson's Deserted House. 


riages which came to await and follow 
it, there was event one from Oakleigh 
Castle, the earl’s seat, and the lordly 
coronet was visible on it. But when 
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people hastened to gain a view of the 
noble occupant within, or his son, or 
some one belonging to that elevated 
family—when boys stretched from a 
wall, or peered breathless from round 
the wall-tops of the gate-pillars, and 
out of the very churchyard branches, 
to see through the glass—it was al- 
most as startling as if they had gazed 
into the hearse itself. ‘The breath 
from within did not steam the ice-cold 
pane, though the day was frosty with 
rime; it could be clearly seen into, 
and some had caught momentary 
glimpses of a countenance looking out, 
or even more than one, with every 
appearance of the expected presence ; 
till the dull light stared through and 
through at a corner, as the carriage 
slowly returned, following next in 
order to the mourning-coach which 
bore the family—and everybody saw 
with a strange surprise that it was 
quite empty. Still, on reflection, 
when his lordship was really found not 
to have remained at the Hall, nor to 
have come in any bodily sense what- 
ever, it gave an impressive feeling of 
the earl’s disposition to pay due re- 
spect, by acknowledging the invitation 
and the relationship, though no doubt 
detained personally by affairs of public 
concern or cares of state. 

The rector of Stoke, too, was pre- 
vented by indisposition from perform- 
ing the last rides, as on the subse- 
quent Sunday his feelings naturally 
rendered him incapable of preaching 
either of the sermons. But the curate 
seemed to have devoted his whole 
mind to consolation, white with face 
unconsciously turned toward the black- 
hung pew, he rapidly enumerated all 
its reasons, and dwelt with a plaintive 
resignation on the transitory nature 
of things in general. The sight of 
Colonel Willougby, now Sir Godfrey, 
was indeed reassuring in itself: tall, 
erect, and serious, yet mild, with hair 
whose blackness the white hair-powder 
could not conquer, he steadily kept 
his eyes on the clergyman in grave 
attention; while opposite him, with a 
composed, quiet air, half-sad, half- 
thoughtful, a dark young man sat 
listening, though turned another way : 
there was something firm and manly 
about his whole aspect, though at all 
the responses in the service his lips 
moved, his head bent devoutly at the 


Creed, and he audibly jolned his clear 
voice to the dolorous “ Amen” of the 
little parish-clerk, or stood and sang 
to the choir and organ, with dowa- 
cast eyelids. He was Mr. Francis, 
from Oxford, who had once or twice 
been seen at Stoke before, sometimes 
shooting with his uncle; but oftener 
angling, a sport rather too quiet for 
poor Sir John. It was the younger 
lad, sitting by his father, that drew 
all eyes; for he was quite new to 
them, and like no Willoughby that 
any one remembered; so rich brown 
was the health on the boy’s cheek, with 
bright-brown eyes, and vivid, cordial 
mouth, and over his full round fore- 
head such curling hair as gave out 
gold: wintry though the daylight 
was, when the dusky blazonry of the 
great window did not brighten, and 
the chequers of the tesselated pave- 
ment on the chancel lay cold blue 
beneath, glossed with a marble chill. 
In his looks there crept out nothing 
of that vague dissatisfaction which, 
whet her keen or gloomy, thoughtful 
or involuntary, had come to resemble 
a foreboding in the family; but the 
quick light gathered in his ages like 
a wish to speak through the church, 
and freely he turned them about, as if 
enjoying what was new, noticing every 
face: sometimes with demure repres- 
sion of a smile, when the curate 
droned, or the clerk snuffled, or the 
old fat rector, sitting inside the rail 
beyond the reading-desk, opened his 
dull eyes with a start, and coughed, 
followed by half his flock; while 
ever would -his upward gaze settle 
visibly on the glow of that circle in 
the arch, as on a novelty; where, 
like a blended posy, it rose high from 
out of the flowing trace-work, three- 
fold yet single-hearted, seeming to 
turn inward from some hidden tree of 
radiance outside, that climbed from the 
churchyard, all netted over outside 
with wire. Almost the whole congre- 
gation appeared to gaze with him, 
curious as himself, to mark it slowly 
burn brighter, ‘and cast the painted 
expanse below into shade, with all 
the saintly old imagery, compartment 
by compartment; till the crimson 
foils, the snowy white, the deep mari- 
gold, and the blood-red centre, were 
flushed together in one lustre, and 
there came shifting beams adown the 
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dusk, of all rainbow tints, visiting the 
remotest parts of the church, to the 
dustiest corner, or the damp-green 
stain on the wall—then imperceptibly 
passing away. Nay, straight round 
they glanced with him to the aisle 
where the new hatchment hung, as if 
to compare the motto in both places, 
and translate “Sub ros& robur.” 
People felt proud of the boy’s interest, 
and there were few to doubt but that 
this was the lively young face which, 
some day or other, might be dignified 
to that of an earl. It was to litte 
purpose that a neighbouring vicar, 
who discoursed in the afternoon, made 
many sad comments on the vanity of 
human wishes, and the brevity of 
human life; a bald-headed clergyman 
with a large white wig, similar to the 
downy crown of an old thistle, or 
the hazy film-ball of a ripe dande- 
lion—who was full of proverbial trite- 
ness. But there was far more confi- 
dence under the promise before them, 
than sadness in the thought of Sir 
John, with all his ruddy vigour, cover- 
ed by the hush of that aisle, and gone 
under the rose for ever. The black- 
hung pew, the mourning suits, and the 
grave features, looked a becoming 
guise, ere long to be cast aside; when 
repairs at the Manor, and cheerful 
stir, and a pleasant air altogether, 
would revive all Stoke till Lady 
Willoughby came down. She was no 
fashionable town-dame, it seemed, bnt 
come of a good country stock, as no- 
table for thrift and management as for 
number and health, with a name that, 
peculiar as it was, had never before 
been heard of. 

Colonel Willoughby, however, found 
the examination of his late brother’s 
papers a somewhat painful matter. 
They were sufficiently unimportant in 
themselves, as they were quite value- 
less enough, to have been spared the 
eareful secresy of the lawyer’s wax, 
the seal, or the tape. He had long 
anticipated the disorder which Mr. 
Hesketh was aware of, and which pro- 
fessional service abroad, delicacy of 
position, perhaps reasons for sym- 
pathy, and acquaintance with his 
brother’s character, had precluded him 
from seriously attempting to avert. 
Not less difficult had been the offiee 
of the solicitor to make the best of 
it, despite all the late baronet’s hot 
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temper, his strange eccentricitics, and 
his ever-confirmed incapacity for busi- 
ness, or inveterate neglect of it; so 
that the former had more than once, 
after reasoning with him, been desir- 
ous to throw up the guidance, only 
consenting to retain it on conditions 
which had been as often forgotten. 
He excused Sir John on the ground 
of a natural carelessness, a gener- 
ous disposition, perhaps a mind 
latterly somewhat shaken. It had 
been much against Mr. Hesketh’s 
wishes that even so recently as a 
few weeks before his death, a con: 
siderable sum had for the last time 
been advanced on the best farm in 
the estate, through a souree opened 
as usual by the solicitor himself— 
from, in fact, one of his own oldest 
and most confidential clients, whose 
money lay at his professional disposal ; 
an arrangement so unusual, that but 
for its easier terms, and hints from 
Sir John of application to other 
sources, he could scarcely have agreed 
to effect it. 

The Colonel with unshaken calm- 
ness, gave his scrupulous attention to 
ail. As paper after paper, parchment 
upon parchment, was unfolded, he 
showed at once a clear, straightfor- 
ward purpose to see the worst, a mili 
tary promptitude ‘and exactness which 
struck through all technical complica- 
tions—serving him as it seemed, in 
lieu of them—and an _ honourable 
nicety in determining to render every 
one his due, though it were legally 
inexigible. He studiously refrained 
from the least censure of his brother’s 
acts, as from any response to excuses 
for them; but at the end did not fail to 
show a sense of the lawyer’s correct 
judgment, the friendly intimations he 
himself had on more than one ocva- 
sion previously received from him, 
with the slightness of the professional 
emolument which had in fact resulted 
to Mr. Hesketh throughout. The long 
services and well known integrity of 
old Mr. Hesketh, the father, had in- 
deed been such during the time of the 
former squires, the colonel’s maternal 
grandfather and uncle, as to make it 
as much an obligation as.a choice, 
that his eldest brother, Sir Henry, 
with all his own legal. ability, had 
judged fit to retain the advice and 
experience of the son. And as he 








said so, sitting up erect in his chair, 
from the old library-table covered 
with the proofs of undeniable embar- 
rassment, Sir Godfrey’s marked fea- 
tures displayed their mild tendency. 
Looking straight at Mr. Hesketh, his 
air grew firmer again; he repeated his 
satisfaction more emphatically, and his 
reliance on the same skilful management 
for the future, in a tone of soldier-like 
brevity, as if assured of assent, yet 
ready to put it as a question. 

The lawyer bowed formally. He 
had been verging more and more to 
some important point, through sugges- 
tions whether the legal care had not 
better be now transferred to some 
other; with allusions to failing strength 
and the cares of business, from which 
he had some thoughts of retiring, 
since they were already grown some- 
what onerous for his time of life, and 
ought, perhaps, to be left chiefly to 
his experienced partner, along with his 
own son, bred under his own eye. 
There was, in truth, nothing to excite 
personal warmth in the dry, unfeel- 
ing air of Mr. Hesketh, or about his 
square visage, all bare, colourless, and 
netted over with small wrinkles and 
cracks, like parchment itself; with his 
brown unpowdered wig, the chill 
clearness of his small eyes, and that 
manner of rugged probity. No cor- 
dial intercourse could be produced ; 
he had not seemec. conscious of 
the delicacy of some points, from 
which, during the course of their in- 
vestigations, the colonel had winced— 
nor offended by a haughty tone, or an 
occasionally recoiling superiority. Yet 
he had been just as cautious of giving 
advice, as he seemed careful to hear the 
colonel’s opinion, or to hear his pur- 
poses. He again lowered the large 
gold spectacles he had pushed up on 
his forehead, and gazed with protruded 
chin, projecting lower lip, upon the 
principal documents spread before him, 
musing deeply. 

“ This could not have gone on much 
longer, Colonel Willoughby—Sir God- 
frey, I should have said. Certainly 
not!” And Mr. Hesketh shook his 
head, still glancing downward from 
paper to paper. In that attitude, 
with lean neck thrust forth from his 
cravat, with the sharp, hooked nose, 
and the wig somewhat off his fore- 
head, it was difficult not to think 
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of his sagacity as bird-like : he seemed 
to have double eyes—those of pebble 
that looked up from his brow, or gazed 
down—those of more human sub- 
stance, which coincided but partially 
with their shining shells. 

“T agree with you, sir,” said Sir 
Godfrey, whose anxious looks had re- 
verted to him, “thoroughly. But it is 
now ended. I await your advice Mr. 
Hesketh. The naked sum is—a 
heavily encumbered estate—timber 
neglected, or cut down—a_ house 
greatly out of repair—old plate, old 
furniture, and a few family portraits or 
worthless pictures—with long-standing 
bills and their interest.” 

“ Just so,” said the lawyer, drily, as 
he gathered the respective statements 
together. “Some of these bills appear 
to have been purposely delayed— 
a raseally thing; but I fear they had 
better be paid at once. With inte- 
rest on the mortgages, it will almost 
cover the next year’s rents, Sir God- 
frey.” 

“So I see,” was the reply. “But 
there has been no inerease of rental, as 
I think, for a considerable time: is 
there no room for change in this re- 
spect? Can you not effect—fairly, of 
course—a little improvement over the 
estate ?” 

“ Scarecly at present, Sir Godfrey, I 
am afraid,’ answered the solicitor, 
thoughtfully. “In one or two cases, 
perhaps—but since the peace on the 
Continent, and the independence of the 
colonists, markets have continued low. 
A bad harvest might do something— 
still better, a war—which seems impro- 
bable. As it is, farmers even grumble 
-at the game.” 

“T understand, however,” said Sir 
Godfrey, “ that rents are considerably 
higher on some of the neighbouring 
properties where the land is no better 
than here ?” - 

“Tam aware of it,” continued Mr. 
Hesketh, calmly. “Mrs. Dilkes has 
the game carefully kept down at the 
Priory, and will not prosecute a poacher 
—on Merltor estate there are few 
leases given at all, or very short ones. 
As for Lord Wycombe, he does not re- 
side, and leaves the entire control to 
his legal agent, of whom, from profes- 
sional propriety, I shall say nothing 
more than that a tenant seldom con- 
tinues long under him.” 














Sir Godfrey reflected. Mr. Hesketh 
added that it was a consideration, 
however, which need not be lost sight 
of in renewing leases. He took up a 
sheet of paper from the table, on 
which the awkward handwriting of 
the late Sir John was conspicuous, 
in ink of various hues and periods, or 
mere pencil scrawls, like a fragment 
of a journal; yet it bore the tenor of 
a rude will and testament, in the first 
place solemnly bequeathing all his 
property, real and personal, to his 
brother Godfrey and his heirs. It 
was signed and datéd in due form, 
some years before, after a fall in 
hunting; while the rude mark of 
Welsh Will, the huntsman, and the 
subscription of the rector, in a some- 
what shaky hand, were obvious in 
attestation below, confirmed by the 
well-known seal. It was the only 
document which the lawyer had been 
unaware .of, and had occasioned him 
some surprise, evincing, as it did, 
either the baronet’s utter ignorance 
of law, or a touch of fitful eccen- 
tricity such as in this instance ap- 
peared a craze; since, as the simplest 
cottager knew, the estate had been 
entailed on the eldest brother, Sir 
Henry, and now fell as naturally as 
the title itself to his remaining brother. 
What had given it any importance, 
however, in the colonel’s eyes, was 
the fact that it was followed on the 
same sheet by rambling codicils, of 
various periods, as the recollection 
seemed to have occurred to the 
writer, charging him, in the easiest 
disregard of legal terms, with cer- 
“tain provisions for favourite servants, 
dependants or hangers-on, like the 
half-witted dog-keeper himself—small 
annuities to faithful domestics, or 
slight testimonies to friends and ac- 
quaintances, some of them far back 
in his history, or scarcely reputable. 
Last of all was a hurried mention of 
a French female name, in a particular 
number of a particular strect in 
Paris, for whom the private note- 
book showed that a trifling pension 
had been at intervals sent to a French 
banker; wherefore, there was no indi- 
cation, nor of what more was meant 
to be done. Above all, to the string 
of loose memoranda there was no ves- 
tige of a signature. 

“This is not of the slightest force, 
VOL. LXXVI. 
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Sir Godfrey,” said the solicitor, throw- 
ing it down after a second glance. “ We 
may throw it forthwith into the fire.” 

The new baronet raised his eyes to 
him with some surprise. “ Sir,” he said, 
“T intend carrying out these desires to 
the letter.” 

“Then it will add considerably to 
the difficulty of coming to any ar- 
rangement at all, Sir Godfrey!” re- 
monstrated Mr. Hesketh; but Sir 
Godfrey carefully folded the sheet, and 
placed it in a pocket-book. 

“ Indeed,” added the former, slowly, 
while he again rustled \among the 
papers, and hesitated, hemmed, and 
coughed at intervals—* I can scarcely 
perceive—in this case, Sir Godfrey— 
in fact, it is perhaps fortunate that Sir 
Henry’s entail was not, nay at the time 
could scarcely be, carried out. Why, 
I say—I mean, I see no other practi- 
cable plan than to—to sell Stoke at 
once, Colonel Willoughby ! ” 

Sir Godfrey sat up and stared at him, 
then pushed away his seat, and rose. 
“Sell it?’ he emphatically repeated ; 
“are you serious, sir?” 

“Why, it might possibly be done,” 
replied the solicitor, in an abstracted 
tone—‘“ with all its burdens, to men 
of sufficient means, there would be— 
nay, I hear that the earl himself has 
thought of it. Still, I should scarcely 
be disposed at once to—to accede ”— 

“My good sir,’ interrupted the 
baronet, suddenly, though with self- 
control, “I do not intend to sell Stoke. 
The truth is, that with the sale of my 
commission, and some slight savings 
at my command, Lsee, that I shall be 
able gradually to clear off these .in- 
cumbrances. A little economy will 
enable us to live in the mean time on 
the interest of my wife’s fortune, small 
as that is.” Mr. Hesketh drew down 
his glasses again, pored into the papers, 
and sat silent. 

“You may, of course, let out the 
park, too, Mr. Hesketh,” added the 
baronet, pacing the room deliberately ; 
“and, indeed—should a favourable 
opportunity occur—for that matter, 
the house also!” 

The lawyer involuntarily started, 
and stared over his spectacles, “ Sell 
Stoke I shall not,” continued Sir God- 
frey, stopping still with folded arms. 
“No, Sir, not while a stone of it stands, 
or a tree of it spreads, to be a future 
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object to my children! Though I 
should not myself see it again, it shall 
be my last breath to them, to retain 
Stoke and make it prosperous. For 
my own part, I am accustomed to 
change of place. I have made up my 
mind, Mr. Hesketh, that we shall at 
once go abroad.” 

Mr. Hesketh merely drew a breath, 
cleared a huskiness from his throat, 
and abruptly bowed a nod. He 
briefly responded to the other points 
on which the baronet’s wishes had to 
be made known; his best ability 
would be direcied to the whole—his 
entire mind given to it; good hopes 
might be entertained. When he be- 
gan to tie up his papers and put them 
into the green tin box, lettered white 
with Willoughby of Stoke, Sir God- 
frey rang for refreshments, and con- 
versed on indifferent topics. Mr. 
Hesketh only desired the presence of 
his clerk, who appeared to make a 
few memoranda, and take the box; 
whereupon he himself was followed to 
the library-door by Sir Godfrey, and, 
returning a hasty nod to his cere- 
monious farewell bow, was shown 
down the staircase. The long-backed 
clerk closed the chaise-door carefully 
behind his master, and mounted the 
dickey beside the sober-looking driver 
in drab; then the unpretending equi- 
page rattled down the avenue, and 
rolled past Stoke into the road to 
Exeter. 

As Colonel Willoughby paced the 
library by himself till dinner-time, 
waiting for his two sons, he felt cheer- 
ful in his purpose.. The fine old oriel 
at one end, with its ruby-red embla- 
zonry, its ciphered device and black- 
letter motto, bordered all about by a 
saffron stain, was proof how those 
long before him had confided in their 
house. The noblest apartment in it 
all, opening to latticed summer-par- 
lour and private oratory, and out on 
the old back-terrace, that chamber 
still told of the great solid time of 
Elizabeth ; little used for years, or 
much neglected, it*had wainscoat that 
could shine darkly to the ample hearth, 
oaken book-presses and carved cabi- 
nets that might yet take active know- 
ledge of things extant, while a few old 
portraits, sternly or complacently, 


from the ruffed and bearded to the 
long-curled and lace-collared, from the 
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steel-breasted to the  full-wigged, 
gazed down through mould and cob- 
web. They had no slight significance 
for him; their old love of form and 
colour, in that casement, made at the 
moment something gorgeous of the 
bare boughs, the distant park, and the 
very snow which had begun to fall ; 
the twigs looked dipped in wine, the 
bare knolls suffused themselves in 
amber, while purple feathers came 
down, with crimson ;stars and gem- 
like crystals, thicker and faster 
through a rosy sky, or changing into 
gold. Though through deep unstained 
side casements, equally alive, on 
the other hand, to mere truth, was 
all the natural spectacle the more 
literally presented; the wintry naked- 
ness stared in, growing spectral as 
it whitened in the muddy air, which 
drearier showed the leaden-hued fog 
through all its hovering spots. Only 
with a fondness for much light, 
tinged greenish by the glass itself, 
and for many paned division of its 
space to shape and vary it, diamond- 
wise or lozenged, oval-wrought 
or latticed—for the earliest dawn 
and latest evening, and the peep 
of church or village, for the near 
trees and clustered rookery with the 
high-hedged garden below the terrace, 
full of trellis, and clipped figures of 
live box, dark yew, and the crisp 
green gloss of holly; to the very 
orchard-skirt, the office-roofs and the 
house-pasture on the other side of the 
brook. It had a cheerful prospect 
even then; nay, the more, as winter 
threatened; and without any active 
fancy—in fact, with but little habit of 
imagination—Sir Godfrey felt drawn 
as by the natural picture into a lively 
intelligence of his forefathers, Their 
strong character and manly sense 
seemed to enter into ‘him, ‘even from 
the dusky portraits. His own mind 
was cast in a somewhat old-fashioned 
mould, which though his active pro- 
fession had done much to conceal, it 
had rather confirmed; and far before 
the life of town, even within know- 
ledge of its stirring events and objects, 
could he have liked to spend the rest 
of his days among rural scenes, amidst 
his family, quiet, comfortable, happy, 
giving personal heed to the estate, 
enjoying the society of neighbours who 
might offer it, or pleased at the 
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sight of happiness in others. He loved 
his wife, and was fond of his children, 
with the young circle they brought 
about them, and was thus rather apt 
to hospitality, and meetings of relations, 
or the presence of any old brother- 
officer whatever. He had also a notion 
of still compensating for early defects 
of education by reading ; he had offered 
no obstacle to his eldest son Francis 
studying for the church; but he had 
meant that Charles, the younger, should 
not follow his own profession without 
such knowledge of military science, 
such familiarity with the history of 
campaigns, and such acquaintance with 
models of generalship, as should at 
once instruct himself, and better qua- 
lify his boy for the career he chose. 
So that many images of the most 
attractive kind had sparkled before 
him as he paced the room, only to 
be scattered; and if he yet remained 
tranquil—nay, sanguine—it was be- 
cause aware that the work had begun, 
without in any way detracting from 
the future, or from obligations to the 
ast. H 

It was as he sat down that his mind 
reverted to the singular paper found 
amongst his brother’s confused docu- 
ments. He took it from his pocket- 
book and read it again, chiefly to fix 
on memory the defined provisions for 
servants or acquaintances, which the 
lawyer had already taken note of, 
with charge for their fulfilment. The 
principal piece of manuscript only 
struck him with some painful emotion, 
as a strange symptom of warmth in 
that heart, now cold, which had so 
long lost the guidance of a clear brain. 
It did indeed revive his recollection 
of perhaps the chief folly in his bro- 
ther’s life, well enough known to the 
family, as necessarily to Mr. Hesketh ; 
it had been the cause, probably, of 
every subsequent imprudence, and of 
all that gloomy disappointment which 
could afterwards but turn for its 
solace to field-sports and jovial riots. 
It was not of the once-rumoured kind, 
from any unsuccessful suit in rivalry 
with a lawthen, but a mad runaway 
marriage (when still plain Mr. John 
Willoughby, of sporting reputation) 
with a beautiful young actress, passio- 
nately admired ee him, as by others 
like him; and the shocking event 
which had destroyed both his wife 
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and her child, when the house was 
burnt during his short absence from 
Paris, though never afterwards spoken 
of by himself, had been announced 
in the French newspapers of the ‘day, 
from the procés-verbal of the police. 
A mystery had indeed hung over it, 
to Colonel Willoughby in particular ; 
not that there could be a doubt of 
their death, to which the slightest allu- 
sion had absolutely convulsed Sir John, 
when they two first met, years after- 
wards, nor could there have been any 
object or reason for deveption—nay, 
Sir John, in answer to a formal legal 
question, at his succession to the estate 
and title, had solemnly stated his dis- 
tinct knowledge that he had no law- 
ful heir of his body living. The 
claim fell, stripped of its baronetage, 
after the Colonel himself, to cousins, 
the children of their younger sister, 
with another name altogether. And 
it might have been but a_bewil- 
dered mingling of times and persons, 
when feverish from excess, or per- 
haps the dread of some imposition, 
which could yet scarcely occur to 
the wildest brain, that had secretly 
prompted this odd expedient to the 
late baronet. 

It was quite a different recollection, 
known only to himself, that troubled 
Sir Godfrey; nor had that any bear- 
ing on his mere interests as a pro- 
prietor or holder of a title. Amongst 
the persons involved in that fatal acci- 
dent at Paris had been his ‘brother’s 
valet, a young German or Swiss, pre- 
viously in his own service in the regi- 
ment, with so much fidelity and use- 
fulness, that when the young man 
purchased his own discharge to avoid 
going abroad, Captain Willoughby 
had left him with the strongest re- 
commendations to his brother. Yet 
years after the event, in the thick of 
the American Revolution, when think- 
ing of no one less, had Colonel Wil- 
loughby for a moment imagined that 
by the flash of fire from the muskets 
of his men, against a crowd of colonial 
militia, he saw the very features of 
this servant, his heavy forehead, light- 
blue eyes, and broad chin, only changed 
by a yellow beard. It seemed a fancy 
of the most absurd kind; yet it 
clung to him, recurring with each 
thought of either event: he never 
breathed it, yet the more was it like 








the hint of some disagreeable mystery, 
some inscrutable circumstance or hid- 
den plot and disguise, of which he 
himself might have been the innocent 
oceasion, so that its vile instrument 
might yet hover near him by the mere 
attraction of his name. His good 
sense, however, showed him that, in 
eighteen years since the occurrence, 
no fact had ever transpired to corro- 
borate such a notion; and he ceased 
to think of it, only refolding the paper, 
and returiing it carefully to his pocket- 
book, as well as the small private 
memorandum which referred to the 
French banker, and to the little pen- 
sion of Suzanne Deroux, 48 Rue Chre- 
tienne, l’ile-de-Cité. 

Now it was natural that his lawyer, 
as he was driven from Stoke Gate, 
had thought of the same curious docu- 
ment, with far greater inquisitiveness, 
though with less satisfactory results. 
Sitting bolt upright by himself in the 
chaise, Mr. Hesketh might have been 
seen to peer sharply back at Stoke 
Manor, where it rose through leafless 
woods, smoking faintly and heavily ; 
the snow just mottling its many dark 
old roofs, and the icicles hanging by 
its fretted timber eaves, to make them 
still richer; yet with no glitter in the 
frosted panes of its broad old-fashioned 
casements, many-framed, and filling at 
intervals the whole face of some pro- 
jecting gable—the mullioned pannel- 
lings of the lower window, in sumptu- 
.ous ‘Tudor fashion, or the brassy out- 
ward gleam of its red-stained oriel in 
the library, looking indeed picturesque 
—while through the grey, motionless 
air, down from immensity, came wan- 
dering and wafting the large snow- 
flakes, like feathers of sheltering wings. 
His cold eye lit as he gazed at it, but 
only at its look of substance, its grand 
remnants of old timber, its ample park. 
Then drawing deliberately in, he re- 
clined back, and with his small grey 
eyes behind their large cold gold- 
trimmed glasses, keenly and secretly, 
saw food for meditation all the way. 
Mr. Hesketh was acute of hearing, too, 
as of eye; nor did the spruce clerk, 
on the dickey above, venture to con- 
verse above his breath with the grave 
driver. They merely exchanged sig- 
nificant looks, and as the vehicle drew 
on to Exeter, the young man seemed 
ever and anon endeavouring, by va- 
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rious pantomime, to convey to passing 
acquaintance that the lawyer was 
within. 

As for Stoke Manor, it was soon 
vacant; left to the care of the house- 
keeper, the old butler, and a couple of 
under-servants. The hounds were 
sold off; so also the horses, save two 
which Sir Godfrey took along with 
him. The lodge was kept by the gar- 
dener, who might have found it a sine- 
cure, but for his having the whole 
grounds to mind, added to his own 
young children, whose mother worked 
all day at the Hall. Welsh Will, the 
dog-keeper, went to live in the village, 
croaking and grumbling, because he 
had a_ good-for-nothing wife, who 
wa-ted his pension; he croaked and 
grumbled also against a bad surgeon, 
a bad lawyer, and a bad parson, of 
whom, however, no one could ever 
hear the names from him. There was 
something always odd about Welsh 
Will; he had had an undutiful son 
too, though not by his present wife, it 
seemed,—about whom he often talked, 
because he had broken his indentures 
at Mr. Hesketh’s office in Exeter, 
years before, and run away; though 
Will had expected great things of him, 
and got him there to be out of idle- 
ness, through his master’s good word. 
It was a thing that had hitherto 
seemed to grieve him. little, till he 
came back to his wife. And Mr. Hes- 
keth one day suddenly questioned him 
on the point; but the late huntsman 
was sullen as a whipped hound, and 
as close. He gave surly answers, 
and knew nothing of his lad now, but 
that the lawyer had taken him to break 
his spirit, because Sir John had had a 
bitter spite at the boy for taking par- 
tridge eggs. If old Sir John had had 
as bad a huntsman, he said shrewdly 
afterwards in the Royal Oak, as one 
he could name was a lawyer—many 
a fox, whose brush he could show, 
would never have been uncovered, 
much less run to earth. Finally, in 
the spring, he went off himself from 
his pension, and was said to have 
taken to rat and mole catching, then 
to have turned travelling tinker. 

The rector, too, began to sink. The 
whole place acquired a lazy, weedy, 
dreamy look, that spread about to 
Stoke village, partly to Deanstoke,— 
as soon, at least, as the farmers, who 
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had quite expected higher rents un- 
der lawyer Hesketh, learnt his in- 
clination to leniency: though he was 
firm at present against granting fresh 
leases. 

And the Manor House had a melan- 
choly aspect: the emptiness made its 
windows gloomily mysterious, it gave 
the house a great spectral air, like a 
‘ghost itself, when through the Janu- 
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ary woods it rose fronting the blast, 
amidst tossing boughs and the last 
leaves still flying. The impression 
almost fixed itself, even while summer 
embowered it from sight, that an un- 
common secret, yet to be known, lay 
hidden in Stoke Manor. As for the 
family, they were already established 
in Paris, by the time the winter had 
passed away. 





THE BATTLE 


Tue military history of the world 
searcely affords episodes more inter- 
esting than are to be found in the 
long and sanguinary struggles be- 
tween the Venetian and the Turk. 
At the present day, when we behold 
Turkey, fallen in the scale of nations, 
indebted for existence to foreign sup- 
port, we look back as upon a dream 
ora fable to a time when her power 
was perilous to Christendom, when 
the most puissant nations of Europe 
were fain to league together to repel 
her encroachments, whilst others, 
adopting a less hardy resolve, courted 
her alliance, and even purchased 
tranquillity by tribute to the Infidel. 
Venice, the geographical position of 
whose dominions rendered her one 
of the first objects of the Turk’s am- 
bition and peculiarly exposed her to 
his assaults, held a very unequal con- 
duct in the contests that occured 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. We find her alternately 
waging heroic warfare, and accepting 
shameful peace, on terms that Jost her 
nearly all the points of her costly 
contests and not unfrequent victories. 
Her island possessions in the eastern 
Mediterranean had become, by Turk- 
ish conquests on the European and 
African continents, the advanced 
posts of the Christian world—posts 
perilously situated, and which could 
be secured to her only by maritime 
superiority. Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, 
Candia, and, still farther east, at short 
distance from the Syrian shore, the 
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beautiful isle of Cyprus, all required 
strong garrisons and strict vigilance 
to protect them from the attacks, often 
sudden and treacherous, of the Turks, 
to whom it was a constant eyesore to 
behold the banner of the Cross wav- 
ing within sight of their coasts. After 
Venice, Spain was the maritime power 
that had most to fear from the aggres- 
sive and invading policy of Mahomed’s 
successors. Her Italian and African 
possessions, especially Naples and 
Sicily, could hardly be considered safe 
—if not from conquest, at least from 
great molestation—at a time when 
the Grand Seignior, having seized up- 
on Rhodes and grievously assaulted 
Malta, displayed his Crescent flag at 
the gates of Rome and Marseilles, 
sheltering under it numerous galleys 
and whole fleets of corsairs, who cap- 
tured ships in the very Tiber’s mouth, 
and into whose Infidel hands a pope 
once nearly fell. Under Mahomet IE. . 
Bajazet I1., and Selim I, surnamed 
the Ferocious, the Turkish power 
made immense strides. Bajazet in- 
vaded the dominions of Venice, and 
obtained from the republic by treaty, 
in exchange for the island of Cepha- 
lonia, the important fortresses of 
Lepanto, Modon, Coron, Durazzo, 
and Navarino. By the conquest of 
Egypt and subjection of the Mame- 
lukes, Selim inherited the tribute paid 
by the Venetians for the free naviga- 
tion of the Nile. But it was under 
Soliman, styled the Magnificent, that 
the Ottoman power made enormous 
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progress, both in the north, where 
Belgrade fell, and in the south, where 
Rhodes became Turkish. This was 
not a brilliant period of Venetian 
history. During Soliman’s reign, in 
the year 1540, a humiliating peace 
was concluded between Venice and 
the Porte. By this treaty, besides 
the payment of an exorbitant sum, 
the republic gave up several Albanian 
ports, and most of the Venetian 
islands in the Archipelago. These 
onerous and shameful terms were 
acceded to by Venice almost without 
a blow having been struck, and at a 
time when she had the support of the 
Emperor Charles V., and of the Pope, 
who had formed a league with her 
against the Porte. There then was 
evidently little of that determined 
spirit in her councils which, a century 
later, supported her through the glori- 
ous war for the possession of Candia— 
a desperate struggle, illustrated by 
countless heroic deeds, and during 
which a Venetian fleet was seen to 
blockade the Dardanelles, whence the 
‘Turkish ships dared not attempt to issue 
forth. In 1540, a far meeker and less 


-honourable spirit guided the chiefs of 


the republic. Almost at the first clash 
of arms they seught peace, and, freed 


> at .heavy cost from their unworthy 
~ apprehensions, 
- eountry to sink into inaction. 


their 
For 


they suffered 


\:thirty years Venice remained inert 


and declining. During that long slum- 
ber, nothing was done to reform her 


- institutions, or increase her resources; 


her’ fleet and army were neglected, as 
were: also the necessary fortifications 
of her coasts and islands. This was 
notably the case with Cyprus, a rich 
and valuable possession, whose remote 
position relatively to Venice should of 
itself alone have suggested the neces- 
sity of a strong guard and many pre- 
cautions. The island was well worth 
keeping, for it produced great abun- 

ce of corn, saffron, sugar, cotton, 
and fruits, although under the Vene- 
tian sway, historians aflirm that more 
than three-fourths of its superfices 
were uncultivated. As for its de- 


fences, its military posts were ne- 
glected, the fortifications of its towns 
were suffered to decay, and a force of 
seven hundred cavalry, established 
for the guard of its coast, was allowed 
to dwindle to one hundred wretched 
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horses. The unprotected condition of 
the island was well known at Con- 
stantinople, and Soliman’s son and 
successor, Selim IL, surnamed El 
Mest, or the Drunkard, coveted Cy- 
prus, and formed plans for its conquest. 

It is at this period of history, about 
the year 1568-9, that Senor Rosell 
commences a volume to which a crown 
was unanimously awarded by the 
Spanish Royal Academy of History, 
and which, as well by the research it 
displays as by the manner of its exe- 
cution, certainly does great credit to 
its author. In Spain the appearance 
of works of this class is now exceed- 
ingly rare. There are few readers in 
that country at the present day, and 
very few writers whose names are 
worthy of mention. Literature of all 
kinds is much neglected, and the few 
books published consist chiefly of 
third-rate poetry and plays, and of 
translations from the French and 
English. Good historical works are 
seldom produced, and that of Sefor . 
Rosell may be looked upon almost as 
an event. He has made excellent use 
of the works of a host of writers, 
chiefly Spanish and Italian, many of 
them contemporaries of, some of them 
sharers in, the battle of Lepanto; of 
the Coleccion de documentos inéditos of 
Messrs. Navarrete, Salvd, and Baranda, 
and of papers and correspondence ex- 
isting in the National Library of 
Madrid, and in the archives of Siman- 
eas. The general interest of his book 
is heightened by the many character- 
istic traits and anecdotes he has intro- 
duced, and the style in which it is 
written induces a regret that a lan- 
guage so well suited to the narration 
of stirring events and martial exploits 
should not be more frequently employed 
for that purpose by those whose native 
tongue it is. 

The profound peace existing be- 
tween Venice and the Porte at the 
time of Selim’s accession, was no 
obstacle to his designs upon Cyprus ; so 
long as his object was gained, he cared 
little about the justice of his cause. 
If scruples he had, which is unlikely, 
he quieted them by a singular chain 
of reasoning. Venice had _ reeeived 
Cyprus as a gift from Catharine Cor- 
naro, daughter of a Venetian, and 
widow of aking of that island. But 
this king was a usurper, who had dis- 
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possessed his sister of the crown; and 
thus, although the republic had for 
eighty years been undisputed mistress 
of Cyprus, Selim maintained that she 
had no legitimate right to its posses- 
sion. Moreover, he looked upon the 
Venetians as feudatories of his own, 
since they paid him various tributes, 
and did homage to him as successor 
of the Soldan of Egypt. But he had 
probably no need of thus excusing to 
himself the prosecution of an enter- 
prise whose success would in some 
degree obliterate the stain cast upon 
the Moslem arms by their repulse at 
Malta, whilst it would give him a 
welcome addition to his dominions in 
the shape of a fertile island situated 
in the very midst of them. Some 
historians have set down amongst the 
thirsty monarch’s motives his great 
fondness for the famous Cyprus wine, 
but it is unnecessary to seek trivial in- 
centives, when so many more potent 
naturally present themselves. Whilst 
pondering his plans, an unexpected 
event facilitated their execution, and 
induced him to accelerate it. In the 
night of the 13th September, 1569, a 
terrible explosion and shock roused 
Venice from her slumbers. It was 
succeeded by a universal shriek of ter- 
ror, as the Venetians sprang from their 
beds, and ‘hurried out of their houses, 
believing in an earthquake. The evil 
was not so great. Fire had broken 
out in the arsenal, and the powder- 
magazine had exploded. . The first 
alarm over, measures were taken to 
extinguish the flames, and were speed- 
ily successful. The explosion was 
heard at a distance of thirty miles; 
four churches were in ruins, and vari- 
ous edifices suffered more or less, but 
few persons perished, and only four of 
the galleys in the arsenal were lost. 
Report exaggerated the disaster; it 
was said that the whole Venetian fleet 
had been destroyed, and that a multi- 
tude of nobles and citizens had perish- 
ed. Selim heard and believed this, 
and redoubled the activity of his war- 
like preparations, getting together 
troops, provisions, and ammunition, and 
stimulating by his presence the arming 
of galleys and founding of cannon in 
the arsenal of Constantinople. Whilst 
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concealing these measures as far as 
possible from the ambassador of the 
republic at his court, he ordered his 
cruizers to capture, upon futile pre- 
texts, all the Venetian merchantmen 
they fell in with. This might have 
sufliced to open the eyes of the govern- 
ment of Venice, but they remained 
strangely blind, until the repeated 
warnings of their Ambassador, and the 
positive information he sent, forcibly 
dispelled their illusion, and filled them 
with anxiety and alarm. Seeking to 
repair by activity their want of fore- 
sight, they hastily adopted various 
extraordinary means of raising money, 
selling state property to the amount of 
three hundred thousand crowns, im- 
posing a contribution on the clergy, 
putting up to auction the high office 
of procurator, eight of which places 
were sold for twenty thousand ducats 
each, and permitting a number of 
young nobles to purchase seats in the 
grand council. A fleet was equipped, 
consisting of 136 galleys, eleven 
galeas, or larger vessels of the class 
specially known as Venetian galleys, 
fourteen ships, and some transports 
and smaller vessels, and was put under 
the orders of the cavaliero Jeronimo 
Zanne, procurator of St. Marks, whilst 
Sforza Palaviceino took command of 
the land forces. This done—and it 
was all that the penury of the treasury 
permitted to be done—Venice sought, 
through the Pope, the assistance of 
the Catholic princes of Europe. The 
days were gone when all nations 
courted the alliance of the queen of 
the Adriatic, and beheld in it an assur- 
ance of triumph: it was now her turn 
to supplicate, and her fate to meet re-_ 
fusals. France had little or no fleet, 
and was on terms of amity with the 
Turk; moreover, she was distracted 
by internal dissensions. The Hugue- 
nots, under Condé and Coligny, 
pressed the Catholics hard; Cathe- 
rine of Medicis assured the Pope and 
the Venetians of her good wishes, but 
could afford them no aid. From Eng- 
land nothing was to be expected, 
since its sovereign was then Eliza- 
beth, a greater enemy to Ronie, says 
a writer of that time, than the Turks 
themselves.* More might be hoped 





* Marco Antonio Arroya, Relacion del Progreso de la Armada de la Santa Liga, 
chap. i. Milan, 1576, (note by Don C. Rosell). 
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from Austria, but the emperor Maxi- 
milian did not choose to abandon the 
state of peace in which he then was 
with the Porte, and, moreover, he was 
not wel! pleased with the Pope for 
having sanctioned the elevation of 
Cosmo de Medicis, second duke of Flo- 
rence, to the sovereign title of Grand- 
duke of Tuscany. So he excused him- 
self, making promises for the future. 
Don Sebastian of Portugal, who per- 
haps already meditated the rash expe- 
dition to Africa which cost him his 
crown and dominions, and as most 
believe, his life, pleaded the ravages the 
plague had made in his dominions, and 
the necessity of attending to the de- 
fence of his own coasts, as motives for 
declining to co-operate. Even Persia 
was invited by the republic to join the 
league against the Turks, but declined 
provoking so powerful an enemy. The 
Italian princes, weakened by the fre- 
quent wars of the 16th century, and 
divided amongst themselves, could 
render but small assistance. Genoa 
sent a single galley, the Duke of 
Savoy another, the Knights of Malta 
three galleys, and the Duke of Flor- 
ence and Urbino a small number of 
soldiers. 'The Pope, foreseeing future 
danger to his own dominions from the 
ambition of the Turks, but having no 
galleys, agreed to equip and maintain 
twelve of those that lay useless in 
Venetian ports. 

There was one potentate whose 
assistance, if attainable, would com- 
pensate the numerous disappoint- 
ments encountered by Venice in her 
quest of allies, and that was Philip IT. 
of Spain. At that time, says Tomaso 
Contarini, in his Relatione di Spagna, 
“the states and powers of the world 
were almost all united under those 
two great monarchs the Turk and the 
king of Spain.” It was for the interest 
of Spain, as mistress of Sicily and 
Naples, and of part of the African 
coast, to check the intrusion of the 
Turks: but, upon the other hand, Ve- 
nice had on similar oceasions refused 
her aid, and had maintained her 
alliance with the Infidel, suffering 
Rhodes to be captured, and leaving 
to the Spaniards the glorious task of 
relieving Malta. The conscience of 
the Republic reproached her with 
these derelictions, and made her fear 
a refusal; but the case was urgent, 
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and the attempt must be made. The 
Pope sent Monsignore Luigi Torres, a 
churchman of much prudence and di- 
plomatic skill, to the King of Spain. 
Philip, after due reflection, replied 
that he could not then make up his 
mind about joining the- league, which 
required further considerations, but 
that he would assist the Venetians, 
and would at once give orders to Juan 
Andrea Doria, his admiral in Sicily, 
to join the papal and Venetian squa- 
drons with the galleys under his com- 
mand. The Pope had named Marco 
Antonio Colonnato the command of 
the twelve vessels equipped at his 
cost. 

Meanwhile, Selim II. had sent an 
ambassador tu Venice to demand the 
cession of Cyprus, declaring that he 
would consider a refusal tantamount 
to a declaration of war. In the letter 
entrusted to his envoy he styled him- 
self Sovereign of Cyprus, as heir to 
the rights of the Soldan of Egypt. 
He complained of imaginary aggres- 
sions of Venetian subjects, of shelter 
afforded to pirates in the ports of 
Cyprus, and of the molestation of 
pilgrims to Mecea; he offered his 
friendship if the kingdom in question 
was given up to him, and swore in 
the contrary case to conquer it by 
force of arms, and to carry fire and 
sword into all the other provinees of 
the republic. To so arrogant and in- 
jurious a message as this there could 
be but one reply. On receiving it 
Selim rejoiced at the rejection of his 
terms, and prepared for instant action. 
Mustafa, pasha of Cairo, was named ~ 
chief of the whole invading force, and 
sailed from the Dardanelles at the 
end of May (1570), with thirty-six 
galleys and a large number of tran- 
sports laden with artillery, ammuni- 
tion, horses, and necessary stores, 
under command of Aali Pasha, Selim’s 
brother-in-law. He had been pre- 
eeded by eighty galleys and thirty 
galliots, commanded by Piali Pasha, a 
Hungarian renegade, in whom Selim 
had great confidence, and who was 
appointed general of the naval forces 
of the expeditions The two fleets 
joined wpon their way, and after paus- 
ing at Rhodes to take on board some 
janizaries and other soldiers neces- 
sary for the sieges they projeeted, on 
the Ist of July they reached the shores 
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of Cyprus. The Venetians were less 
prompt in their proceedings. Zanne 
and Palaviccino lay for two months at 
Zara, waiting orders, ill supplied with 
provisions, and with a contagious 
malady decimating their crews. At 
last they quitted that anchorage, and 
on the 23d June reached Corfu with 
seventy galleys. There they were to 
wait for the rest of the fleet, and for 
the Spanish and Roman squadrons. 
The former was expected from Mes- 
sina, the whereabout of the latter was 
unknown. During the stay of Zanne 
at Zara, the Doge of Venice, Pietro 
Loredano, died suddenly, many said 
by poison, administered because he 
was one of the few Venetians who 
desired at any cost to preserve peace 
with the Turk. He was succeeded by 
Luigi Mocenigo, the fourth Doge of 
that family ; and the place of procura- 
tor, vacated by that election, was con- 
ferred upon Sebastian Veniero, prove- 
ditore of Corfu, a valiant officer, but too 
impetuous and irritable, whose name 
frequently recurs in the history of the 
war then about to commence. Before 
Zanne’s arrival at Corfu, he had ac- 
complished an enterprise of some con- 
sideration, capturing by surprise the 
Turkish fortress of Sopato; and at 
about the same time Marco Quirini, 
captain of the gulf of Venice, took 
and utterly destroyed the fort of 
Maina, returning unmolested to Corfu. 
with slaves and booty. But mean- 
while that which should have been 
the main object of the Venetian fleet 
was unattended to, and Cyprus re- 
mained without reinforcements. It 
was not until the 23d July that Zanne 
quitted Corfu for Candia, in order to 
recruit his crews, whose numbers 
were greatly reduced by disease, and 
to be nearer to Cyprus, in case it 
should need his aid. At that date 
Mustafa had already? been for three 
weeks in Cyprus, with one hundred 
and sixty galleys, an army of at least 
fifty-six thousand men, and_ thirty 
pieces of heavy artillery. Seeing him- 
self unopposed on disembarkation, he 
resolved to march at once upon Ni- 
cosia, and capital of the island, in 
whose centre it was situated. This 
was contrary to the expectation of 
Astor Baglion, the governor of Cy- 
prus, who expected Famagusta to be 
first attacked, as nearer to the sea 
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and of less strength, and who had 
consequently shut himself up in the 
latter place, leaving Nicosia in charge 
of his lieutenant, Nicolo Dandolo, an 
officer of very moderate capacity. 
The fortress of Nicosia was some miles 
in circumference, and required a large 
garrison ; instead of which it contained 
but ten thousand men, most of them 
inexperienced in war, and so scantily 
provided with firearms that they had 
to use halberts. There were but fif- 
teen hundred regular troops, more 
than half of the remainder consisting 
of civilians belonging to the town and 
to the surrounding country. The for- 
tifications, recently repaired by en- 
gineers from Venice, were in a pretty 
good state; but before there was time 
to lay in the necessary supplies of 
ammunition and provisions, Mustafa 
was before the walls, and commenced 
a vigorous cannonade.  Piali had 
advised him to begin with Famagusta, 
as the easiest prey; but Mustafa held 
it unworthy of his reputation to begin 
where there was least peril and diffi- 
culty. In numbers, in warlike ap- 
pliances, and in military skill, the 
Nicosians were infinitely overmatched 
by the Turks; and they felt that their 
only chance of intimidating the be- 
siegers, and of seriously diminishing 
their numbers, was by assuming the 
offensive. Accordingly, on the 15th 
August, a furious sortie was made, 
the hour chosen being that at which 
the Turks usually were asleep in their 
quarters. So vigorous was the sally 
that the assailed fled in all directions, 
suffering great loss; and the confusion 
extended soon to Mustafa’s tents, and 
to the ranks of his janizary guard. 
But presently the Turks recovered 
from their panic: the cavalry came 
up, and the Venetians, having no re- 
serve to cover their retreat, suffered - 
severely, losing some of their princi- 
pal officers, and leaving one hundred 
prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 
This was their first and last sortie. 
Considering, however, the circum- 
stances under which it was made, it 
was a most daring exploit, and it 
greatly revived the hopes of the be- 
sieged, and gave some uneasiness to 
Mustafa. He repeatedly assaulted 
the place, but his troops were invari- 
ably repulsed with considerable loss ; 
and as the garrison refused to capitu_ 
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late, he began to think they relied 
upon relief from some unknown quar- 
ter. Doubly desirous, therefore, 
quickly to terminate the siege, he sent 
to Piali and Aali Pashas, requesting 
them to send him a hundred men from 
each one of their galleys, to reinforce 
his army and make a final assault. 
The pashas would willingly have com- 
plied at once with his demand, had 
they not first had to make sure that 
the combined squadrons of Venice, 
Rome, and Spaiv, were not on their 
way to succour Cyprus. But it was 
the last day of August before Doria 
and Colonna joined Zanne at Candia. 
Their combined force amounted to 
a hundred and eighty galleys, twelve 
of them very large, fourteen ships, 
and a great number of transports. In 
a council of war, eomposed of the 
three generals and of the chief officers, 
some were of opinion that it was too 
hazardous an enterprise to relieve 
Nicosia, and that it was better to 
effect a diversion, and draw off the 
enemy from Cyprus by an attack on 
some Turkish possession. General 
Zanne combated this opinion, insist- 
ing that the sole object of their junc- 
tion was to go to the assistance of 
Cyprus, and that it were a stain upon 
their honour to leave it undone. Do- 
ria, a cautious and experienced officer, 
skilful and prompt in action, agreed 
with Zanne, but insisted first on an in- 
spection of the fleet,to ascertain the con- 
dition of the vessels, and the numbers 
and quality of their crews. He was 
ready at any moment, he said, to show 
that his ships were well armed, supplied, 
and equipped, and had their full comple- 
ment of courageous and well-trained 
soldiers. Zanne, whose crews had been 
sadly thinned by disease, yet could not 
object to the proposed inspection, but 
found’ pretexts for postponing it pro- 
fiting by the delay to get in stores and 
recruits. At last it took place, on the 
16th September, at Sitia, the eastern- 
most part of Candia, and, according 
to the present Spanish historian, the 
Venetian fleet was “in so pitiable a 
state that Doria marvelled at. their 
daring to attempt any enterprise with 
it. Nevertheless by disarming some 
of the galleys, the crews of the others 
were reinforced, all being deficient in 
soldiers and rowers; and this the Ve- 
netians thought sufficient to entitle 
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them to exact from their allies that 
they should carry their co-operation 
even to the extent of sacrifice.” So 
the fleet proceeded on its voyage. But 
on the night of the 22d, when it was 
at anchor in a port near the Karama- 
nian coast, within a short sail of Cy- 
prus, Mareo Quirini, who had been out 
to reconnoitre, returned, almost beside 
himself with grief, to announce the 
fall of Nicosia, whose walls had been 
razed, and its wretched inhabitants 
massacred. 

Early in September, the two pashas, 
Piali and Aali, hearing nothing of the 
approach of the Christian fleet, took a 
hundred men from each one of their 
galleys, thus forming an army twenty 
thousand strong, which they sent to 
Mustafa, who greatly needed it, for the 
troops he had with him were dis- 
couraged by repeated failures, and b 
the obstinate defence of the besieged. 
On Sunday the 9th September, 1570, 
a day ever memorable in the annals 
of unfortunate Cyprus, a _ general 
assault was made on all four sides of 
the town. The attack was furious, 
the defence heroic. The Venetians 
and Cypriats, certain of death, fought 
with desperation. At last, and on a 
sudden, in consequence of some acci- 
dent or neglect on the part of the 
besieged, the nature of which has been 
variously stated, ‘but is not exactly 
known, the Turks gained one of the 
bastions, and thronged into the place. 
They gave no quarter, and the ex- 
cesses that ensued were horrible. No 
sex nor age was exempted from their 
brutality. The rapine and slaughter 
lasted ‘the whole day; there were 
more than twenty thousand victims, 
and the few nobles who were spared 
only escaped to bear a captive’s fetters, 
and to endure, the derision and mock- 
ing of aConstantinople mob. Dandolo, 
the Bishop of Baffa, and some other 
nobles and chiefs, who defended them- 
selves in the court of the palace, capi- 
tulated on condition of being allowed . 
to quit the city uninjured, but were at 
once inhumanly slaughtered. Mus- 
tafa’s joy at his triumph was, however, 
notably diminished by a singular in- 
cident. He had embarked on board 
the grand yizier’s galley and two 
other vessels a number of beautiful 
youths of both sexes, and a great 
quantity of rich booty taken in Nicosia 
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intended as a present for the Sultan. 
But whilst the vessels were still within 
a few miles of the coast, they were 
suddenly destroyed by the explosion 
of their powder magazines, nothing 
remaining of them but a few planks 
floating on the water. Some histo- 
rians attribute their destruction to 
accident ; others, adopting a more 
romantic version, declare it to have 
been the work of one of the captives, 
a beautiful girl, who preferred death 
to dishonour. Of the catastrophe 
there can be no doubt, but its cause 
must ever remain uncertain. 

The loss of Nicosia, quickly fol- 
lowed by that of the whole island, is 
attributed by Senor Rosell, with every 
appearance of reason, and upon the 
strength of Italian authorities, to the 
neglect of the Venetians. Had they, 
when they first perceived the hostile 
intentions of the Turk, employed a 
part of their resources to strengthen 
and garrison their colonies, and 
especially Cyprus, Selim’s avowed 
object, instead of attending solel 
to the fitting out of a fleet whic 
came too late to save the island, 
they might have retained their valu- 
able colony. Such was the advice 
given them by the celebrafed Duke of 
Alba, in a letter dated from Brussels, 
the 31st March 1570, to be found in 
the appendix to Seftor Rosell’s work, 
in which the duke strongly recom- 
mends to them to cargar sus plazas, 
to supply their fortresses well with 
the best soldiers they have, so that 
they may gain time—the greatest 
enemy, he says, of those who besiege 
strong places—until at last the num- 
bers of the foe being diminished, re- 
lief may be taken to the besieged. 
But at the same time he recommends 
that the places should be so pro- 
vided as if they never were to be 
relieved. It has been seen how little 
the republic profited by these wise 
counsels. 

When the news of the fall of Nicosia 
reached the combined fleet, another 
council of war was held, at which con- 
trary opinions were emitted, and some 
angry discussion took place. Colonna 
attempted to assume the supreme 
command, and to control Doria, who 
declared that he acknowledged no 
superior but Don John of Austria, 
captain-general of the Spanish navy. 
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Very high words passed between Co- 
lonna and Don Carlos Davalos, who 
commanded a strong body of infantry 
on board the Spanish galleys. Doria 
interposed his authority, and ordered 
his subordinate to retire, or the quarrel 
might have come to blows. Doria then 
required that Colonna should show 
him his authority for acting as he did ; 
and it soon became evident that the 
three powers had made no express 
arrangement on the important subject 
of command, but that each pretended 
to be independent, and even to a right 
of commanding the other two; whilst, 
in the instructions given to the gene- 
rals, no provision had been made for 
settling the difficulties that could hardly 
fail to spring up from the want of 
one directing head. {Finally, a few 
days after the stormy councils the 
fleets separated, but met again at 
Candia, whence Doria, the season no 
longer allowing of naval operations 
in those seas, departed, early in Oc- 
tober, for Sicily, with the consent of 
Colonna and Zanne, which he had 
thought proper to ask out of courtesy. 
The conduct of the three admirals after 
the fall of Nicosia, their disputes and 
their separation, have given rise to 
much discussion amongst historical 
writers. Sefor Rosell vindicates Doria 
and casts blame upon Colonna, taxing 
him with presumption, and with hay- 
ing, in concert with Zanne, abandoned 
the Spanish fleet. It is not unnatural 
that a Spanish writer should take this 
view of the question, but he also brings 
Italian authorities to his support. The 
controversy, however, is not now of 
sufficient interest to be worth dilating 
upon in this place. 

Leaving a garrison in Nicosia, 
Mustafa laid siege to Famagusta. He 
pitched his camp at three miles from 
the town, and daily sent horsemen to 
ride up to its walls, and to exhibit to 
its inhabitants the heads of the prin- 
cipal persons killed at Nicosia stuck 
upon the heads of lances. Neither 
this bloody menace, nor the fair pro- 
mises of which he afterwards was la- 
vish, had the slightest effect upon the 
defenders of Famagusta, who were re- 
solved, as they afterwards showed, 
to fight to the death, and who, in two 
sallies, drove the Turks from their 
trenches, destroying, with the guns of 
the fortress, three redoubts that they 
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had thrown up. The reduction of the 
place not appearing so easy as had 
been anticipated, Mustafa postponed 
it until the spring, and went with the 
fleet in quest of that of the Christians, 
which he knew from his spies to have 
separated into two portions. Deprived 
ofthe assistance of the Spaniards, the 
* Venetian and Roman squadrons were 
not in condition to make head against 
the Turk, the news of whose approach 
was very unwelcome to them, espe- 
cially as they had just lost eleven 
galleys, and had others damaged by 
a storm at sea. Fortunately, high 
and contrary winds frustrated Mus- 
tafa’s design, and he at last changed 
his plan, and. went to winter at 
Constantinople. Zanne took advan- 
tage of his absence to throw a re- 
inforeement of sixteen hundred in- 
fantry into Famagusta, and thence 
went to Corfu to seek orders from the 
senate, by whom he was shortly af- 
terwards, either by reason of his ill- 
health, which incapacitated him for 
the command, or because his conduct 
of the campaign was disapproved 
(Sefior Rosell says the latter was the 
cause), removed from his command. 
It was bestowed upon the proveditore, 
Sebastian Veniero, who had for his 
lieutenant Agostino Barbarigo, a man, 
says Senor Rosell, of singular discre- 
tion, and very well beloved by his 
fellow-citizens. Meanwhile Colonna, 
passing through many perils, and suf- 
fering much damage—including the 
loss of his own galley, which was 
struck by lightning and reduced to 
ashes—at Jast reached Rome, where, 
although he arrived there with scarcely 
a shadow of his squadron, he was re- 
ceived with great demonstrations of 
oy. 
‘Such was the unsatisfactory state 
of affairs at the close of the cam- 
paign of 1570. Meanwhile, Pius V. 
used every exertion to bring about 
the much-desired league, whose object 
was to be the humbling of the 
power of the Turk. Conferences 
were held at Rome, between the 
representatives of the Pope, the 
King of Spain, and the republic of 
Venice; and Maximilian of Austria 
was again urged to join in the pro- 
jected alliance. He would gladly 
have reconquered the part of Hun- 
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gary that had fallen under the Mos- 
lem yoke, but his treasury was low; 
he was bound by a truce of eight 
years, signed with the Grand Seign- 
ior, and he could not seriously en- 
tertain the proposals of the Vene- 
tian ambassador. The conferences 
were pe ae many difficulties 
intervened, and at one time Venice. 
doubting of a favourable result, and 
cherishing little hope of alone bring- 
ing the war to a successful issue, 
was near entering into negotiations 
with the Porte, when Muhammed, 
the Grand Vizier, jealous of Mus- 
tafa’s triumph, had persuaded Selim 
to offer peace to the senate—a 
principal condition of which would 
have been the cession of Cyprus by 
the latter, or at least the payment of 
a tribute, if they were allowed to re- 
tain the island or the town of Fama- 
gusta. Before, however, these nego- 
tiations had commenced, the Pope, 
learning that Venice had sent a spe- 
cial envoy to Constantinople, nomi- 
nally to negociate an exchange of 
prisoners, feared some underhand 
dealings, and despatched Colonna to 
assure the Doge and senators of his 
desire to carry out the league, and of 
his willingness. to yield certain points 
that had proved impediments to its 
completion. The conferences were 
resumed, and finally, on the 25th May, 
a perpetual treaty of alliance against 
the Turks, ard also against the Moors 
of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, was 
sworn to, and signed by the _ three 
ambassadors, on the part of Rome, 
Spain, and Venice. Don John o 
Austria was appointed captain-gene 
ral of the league, and Colonna was to 
replace him in case of absence or 
accident. No one of the contracting 
powers was at liberty to conclude 
peace or truce with the Porte without 
the consent of the others. The league 
was not published in Venice until the 
2nd of July, but before this the Pon- 
tiff, with great zeal and diligence, had 
sent a legate to Spain, to urge Philip 
II. to hasten his preparations, and 
also to Austria and Portugal to press 
them to join the alliance. The legate 
deputed to Spain was received with 
great pomp and magnificence, upon 
the details of which Senor Rosell 
complacently dwells. But before 
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tracing the results of the league, we 
must revert for a moment to the Turks 
and to Famagusta. 

On the approach of spring, Selim 
ordered a numerous fleet to be got 
together, with the purpose of rein- 
forcing the army in Cyprus, and of 
falling upon the Venetian squadrons 
wherever they were to be found. He 
made various changes. Piali, aceused 
of having suffered the enemy’s galleys 
to escape in the previous autumn, was 
disgraced, aud replaced by Aali Pasha ; 
whilst Perteu, an experienced officer, 
took command of the land forces. 
Utiech Aali, viceroy of Algiers, 
brought a good number of galleys, and 
Hassan Pacha, a son of the celebrated 
Barbarossa, also came with a squad- 
ron, so that the fleet altogether was 
of two hundred and fifty sail. When 
this strong foree was united, Selim 
gave orders to his captains not to re- 
main idle a single day, and they im- 
mediately attacked various Venetian 
possessions, landing at Canea in Can- 
dia, where, however, they were set 
upon by the inhabitants as they re- 
tired to their ships, and suffered great 
loss. At Retimo, in the same island, 
the ferocious Uluch Aali* was more 
successful, for although repulsed at 
first by the admirable artillery-prac- 
tice of about a hundred men who com- 
posed the garrison, he soon discovered 
with how slender a force he had to 
deal, returned to the assault, and 
sacked and burned the town. Land- 
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ings were afterwards effected in the 
islands of Cerigo, Zante, and Cepha- 
lonia, where barbarous cruelties and 
devastations were committed; and in 
the month of July, Uluch Aali entered 
the Adriatic, took two galleys, seized 
upon Dulcino and Antivary, passed by 
Curzola, where the women—there be- 
ing very few men in the place—dressed 
themselves as soldiers, and showed 
themselves on the walls, making the 
Turks believe in the presence of a 
numerous garrison, and sacked the 
island of Liesena. Venice, beholding 
the enemy so near, whilst her own 
squadrons remained in shameful in- 
action, was in consternation ; but Uluch 
knew his business too well to re- 
main long in the Adriatic, whose 
entrance might suddenly be closed to 
him, so he rejoined Aali at the mouth 
of the Cattaro, and sailed with him 
to Corfu, to seek intelligence of the 
fleets of the league. 

During the time occupied by this 
daring expedition, Mustafa was busy 
at Famagusta. When the middle of 
April arrived, and with it weather 
favourable to military operations, he 
established his camp on the spacious 
plain, three miles in extent, that inter- 
venes between the city and the sea. 
This army was very numerous. Some 
writers have stated it at 200,000 
men. Senor Rosell estimates it at 
80,000, but adds that it is difficult to 
fix its numbers exactly, owing to the 
great number of adventurers who had 





* This renegade was born of poor parents, in the Neapolitan province of 


Calabria, and was brought up as a fisherman and boatman. 


Captured by a 


Greek renegade corsair, he for many years pulled an oar in a galley. Having 
lost his hair from a skin disease, the other Christian slaves affronted him, and would 
neither eat with him nor row upon the same bench. It chanced one day that a 
soldier struck him ; he concealed his anger, but vowed revenge, and, as the only 
means to secure it, he abjured his religion, and became a Mussulman, an act of 
desperation characteristic of the man, and which was the commencement of his 
fortune. As a Turk, he rose to be boatswain of a galley, then associated himself 
with others to arm a brigantine, and finally became one of the principal corsairs 
in Algiers. He entered the service of Dragut-arraez, lord of Barbary, who sent 
him to Constantinople in 1560, to solicit assistance from the grand seignior. He 
returned to Africa with Piali Pasha, and assisted at the battle of Gelves, where 
he highly distinguished himself. Piali took a great liking to him, made him 
governor of Tripoli, and in the year 1568 obtained for him the regency or sove- 
reignty of Algiers. In the following year, Uluch Aala conquered the city of 
Tunis for the Turks; in 1570 he obeyed the summons of Selim to reinforce the 
Turkish armada with his galleys, and hereafter we shall see him figure as one of 
the Porte’s principal generals. Further details of his life are to be found in the 
Epitome de los Reyes de Argel, by Fr. Diego de Haedo, from which we have ex- 
tracted these particulars. (Note by Sefior Rosell, Historio del combate naval de 


Lepanto, &e., pp. 62-3.) 
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flocked to the spot in hopes of booty. 
The Turks, in their hyperbolical style, 
said that if every one of their fighting 
men threw one of his sandals into 
the moat they would fill it up, and 
might walk into the town. The camp- 
ing-ground of this great army was 
most agreeable. True that the inha- 
bitants had destroyed the gardens and 
the groves of orange and cedar that 
before embellished the vicinity, but they 
had been unable to stop the numerous 
rivulets that meandered through the 
plain, fertilising the soil, and ‘offering 
delightful refreshment in that burning 
climate. To defend the town, Astor 
Baglione, the governor, and Marco 
Antonio Bragadino, a brave and inde- 
fatigable officer, had seven thousand 
fighting men, little inured to war, but 
courageous and disciplined. 

The besiegers passed a month in 
fortifying their camp and making their 
approaches to the countersearp. They 
opened trenches three miles in extent, 
and cut so deep, in some places through 
the living rock, that when a man-at- 
arms sat on horseback in them, the 
point of his lance was hardly to be dis- 
cerned. Thence their arquebusiers 
incessantly harassed the town. They 
also constructed ten forts, of beams, 
fascines, and earth, with platforms for 
artillery. The besieged, on their part, 
made frequent sorties, skirmishing 
with the besiegers, interrupting their 
works, and habituating themselves to 
those hand-to-hand conflicts which 
they afterwards had to maintain on 
the breaches in their walls. On the 
morning of the 19th May, a great 
movement was observed amongst the 
Turks, who with fieree shouts waved 
their lances, pennons, and standards, 
and soon seventy-four pieces of heavy 
artillery, and four enormous basilisks, 
thundered against the devoted town. 
The besieged vigorously _ replied, 
causing heavy loss to the enemy, and 
rendering fifteen of their guns useless ; 
but such was their haste to fire that 
they soon ran short of ammunition, 
and the artillerymen were ordered to 
fire no shot without the consent of 
their eaptains. The Turks got pos- 
session of the ditch and counterscarp, 
and opened several mines. Some of 
these were countermined, but this 
could not be done to all; and one 
especially, near the arsenal, was made 
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before the eyes of the besieged. On 
the .21st of June it was sprung with 
terrific effect; the whole city rocked, 
the wall fell in ruins, an assault was 
given and resisted with equal valour. 
The combat lasted five hours; five 
hundred Italians remained upon the 
ground, but remained as victors; the 
Turks, although five or six times re- 
inforeed, were fain to retreat. This 
triumph redoubled the courage of the 
besieged. Within their shattered wall 
they formed a new line of defence, 
composed of casks and bags full of wet 
sand. Two other assaults followed, 
at intervals of eight and fifteen days, 
in the second of which Astor Baglione, 
fighting at the head of his men, 
wrenched a Turkish standard from the 
hands of its bearer. Mustafa was 
furious. The wall had fallen, the ditch 
was filled, but still the victory was not 
yet his. 

But the unfortunate besieged, who 
displayed such heroie courage, were 
now exposed to the horrors of famine. 
Their provisions expended, they re- 
sorted to the most disgusting aliments ; 
these exhausted, their strength failed 
them, though their valour still sur- 
vived. At last, towards the 20th of 
July, the principal citizens represented 
to the governor the impossibility of 
further defence, and urged him to ca- 
pitulate upon honourable terms. Bag- 
lione called a council of his captains. 
Some of them were for sallying out of 
the town and dying with arms in their 
hands; and the result proved that 
theirs was the wisest opinion. But 
others, considering that they had no 
right thus to leave their fellow-citi- 
zens exposed to the fury of the Turks, 
voted for surrender. The majority 
coincided, and word was taken to 
Mustafa to send delegates into the 
town to arrange terms of surrender. 
This was done; two Turkish officers 
entered Famagusta, and two Vene- 
tians went into the enemy’s camp. The 
terms demanded by the besieged were 
granted, and on the 4th August the 
keys were given up to Mustafa, who 
received them with signs of joy, laud- 
ing the valour of the defenders of the 
place, and marvelling especially at the 
heroic firmness of Bragadino, whom he 
expressed a wish to see and speak 
with that same day. 

“ Accordingly,” says Seftor Rosell, 
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“ Bragadino, accompanied by Baglione 
and other captains, all on horseback, 
and attired in his dress of ceremony, 
with purple tunie and crimson parasol, 
betook him to the pasha’s tent, with a 
calm countenance and a tranquil heart, 
neither fearing any risk nor puffed up 
by the high praise bestowed upon him. 
Various discourses passed between 
Turks and Venetians; but after some 
time it occurred to Mustafa, or thus 
he disguised his infernal will, to de- 
mand securities for the return of the 
vessels that were to convey the garri- 
son from the island. Bragadino re- 
plied that he was not obliged to give 
them, because no such condition had 
been stipulated in the capitulation; 
and on that pretext, and others no 
less unjustifiable, the pasha, blind with 
rage, ordered Baglione, Martinengo, 
Quirini, and the others, to be taken 
from his tent, and perfidiously and in- 
humanly butchered. Bragadino was 
present at the slaughter of his com- 
panions: the blood of his friends 
spurted into his very eyes; from 
that torment he could not exempt 
himself. And who can relate the tor- 
tures reserved for him? Compelled 
to carry gabions full of earth, and to 
kiss the ground when he passed be- 
fore his tyrant, he dragged out a pain- 
ful existence until the 17th of August, 
when, by Mustafa’s order, he was 
flayed alive, and his skin, stuffed with 
straw, and suspended from the yard- 
arm of a galley, was triumphantly 
paraded along all their coasts.” 

The conquest of Famagusta is said 
to have cost the Turks fifty thousand 
men, and some of their best officers 
fell in the course of the siege. Mus- 
tafa left twenty thousand infantry and 
two thousand horse to guard the island, 
and returned to Constantinople, which 
he entered in triumph, to the great 
contentment of Selim, and amidst the 
envy of the courtiers. Famagusta 
taken, Cyprus had become a Turk- 
ish possession. The republic’s only 
hope was now in the fleets of the 
League. 
On the 25th August, Don John of 
Austria reached Messina, the point of 
junction of the allied squadrons, where 
Colonna and Sebastian Veniero anx- 
iously awaited his coming, and where 
he was received with infinite joy and 
great magnificence, the streets throng- 
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ed, the windows full of richly-attired 
ladies, the squares adorned with trium- 
phal arches, columns, inscriptions, and 
hieroglyphics; the shore crowded with 
the banners, arms, and plumes of the 
captains and soldiers of half Europe; 
by day the thunder of salutes, the 
rattle of drums, the clang of trumpets, 
by night illuminations and fireworks. 
“Such great rejoicing,” quaintly re- 
marks Senor Rosell, “could not but 
be the presentiment of another greater, 
which Heaven reserved for those who, 
with lively faith, invoked its holy 
name.” ‘The valiant bastard of 
Charles V., whose arrival was the 
signal for a display of enthusiasm 
which he was soon to justify by his 
high deeds, was, says Van der Ham- 
mer, in his History of Don John of 
Austria, “of sanguine temperament 
and lordly presence, somewhat above 
the middle height, of joyous disposi- 
tion, and inclined to what was just; 
quick of wit, and of a good memory. 
He was very vigorous and strong—so 
much so that he swam in armour as 
if he had nothing on him. He was 
agteeable and courteous, a great re- 
specter of letters and arms, and an 
excellent horseman. He had a noble, 
clear, and spacious forehead; his blue 
eyes were large and lively, with a 
grave and amorous look; his counte- 
nance was handsome, he. had little 
beard, and was of a light and elegant 
figure.” The command reserved for 
this accomplished and martial prince, 
who had refused a cardinal’s hat to 
follow the profession of war, was 
worthy of his high qualities; since 
the great days of ancient Rome no 
such fleet had been seen in the Italian 
waters as that now mustered under 
his orders. There were more than 
three hundred vessels, carrying up- 
wards of eighty thousand men, assem- 
bled under the banner of the League. 
in the spacious harbour of Messina, 
The fighting men amounted to twenty- 
nine thousand, including eight thou- 
sand of the famous Spanish infantry. 
The Venetian galleys being thinly 
manned, Don John ordered Veniero 
to take on board four thousand Span- 
iards and Italians, which was done, 
although not without some opposition 
and murmuring on the part of the 
Venetians. Whilst these and other 
arrangements were making, the Turk- 
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ish fleet had reached Previsa, and 
Aali Pasha, having Selim’s orders to 
seek and fight the Christians, resolved 
to pass into the neighbouring gulf of 
Corinth or Lepanto, a convenient 
position, whence he could undertake 
any expedition that seemed advisable. 

When the allied fleet sailed out of 
Messina, the Pope’s nuncio stood upon 
the quay, blessing each vessel as it 
quitted the port. Conspicuous amongst 
all was the royal galley, built three 
years previously at Barcelona, having 
its poop covered with delicate carv- 
ings and ingenious allegories. Don 
John of Austria was on board this 
vessel. All the galleys and ships 
were well supplied with arms, artil- 
lery, and ammunition. Besides the 
vast number of Spanish, Venetian, 
Italian, and Maltese knights and 
nobles who served in the fleet, there 
were upwards of eighteen hundred 
adventurers, and persons pertaining 
to the household of Don John himself. 
An order of battle was published, to 
be constantly preserved, when in mo- 
tion as well as in front of the enemy. 
It consisted of a vanguard, a main 
body and wings, and a reserve. The 
right wing was commanded by Doria, 
the centre by Don John, the left by 
the proveditore Agostino Barbarigo, 
and the reserve by the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz. At first, circumstances 
appeared little favourable to the 
League’s formidable armada. The 
season was already advanced, and the 
allies encountered severe gales, which 
retarded their progress, and even com- 
pelled them to put in to shore for 
shelter. At last the weather im- 
proved, and on the 17th of September 
they cast anchor before Corfu. Here 
a council of war was held, and-al- 
though some of its members were for 
half measures, for attacking Turkish 
forts, and such like unimportant ope- 
rations, others,—Colonna and Barba- 
rigo, and the Marquis of Santa Cruz, 
and especially Don John himself— 
were for going instantly in search of 
the enemy’s fleet, and assailing it, 
without a doubt of the victory being 
theirs. This generous ardour and 
enthusiasm communicated itself to all 
present, and it was resolved to follow 
up the Turk, though he were to take 
refuge in the very heart and citadel of 
his dominions. 
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On the 30th September the com- 
bined fleet was moored in the spacious 
Albanian harbour of Gomeniza, se- 
lected by Don John as convenient to 
pass a review of the whole of the 
armada, he himself inspecting some of 
the vessels, and his generals the others. 
It is related by some historians, 
(amongst others by Arroyo and Tor- 
res Aguilera, both of whom served in 
the fleet), that upon this occasion, it 
being the duty of Juan Andrea Doria 
to inspect the Venetian galleys, Gene- 
ral Veniero refused to allow it, and the 
inspection was passed by another officer, 
against whom the Venetians were not 
prejudiced. Afterwards the republican 
general, either irritated by the conten- 
tion he had provoked, or in consequence 
of his naturally irascible character, dis- 
charged his ill-humour on a captain 
named Mucio Tortona, who served in 
the Italian regiments. This officer 
having got into a dispute with the 
crew of a Candian galley, in which 
he and his soldiers were, the general 
ordered his arrest. Musio resisted, 
and the affair ended by Veniero 
having him forcibly seized and hung 
to the yardarm of his flagship. Don 
John considered, as well he might, 
that this act was unjustifiable, and an 
insult to his authority, and so great 
was his anger that he was on the 
point of hanging Veniero; buf the 
sight of his white hair and the entrea- 
ties of the other leaders appeased 
him, and he contented himself with for- 
bidding the fine old soldier to appear 
thenceforward at his councils, where 
Barbarigo replaced him. The threat 
sufficed to awe the Venetians, and 
perhaps to prevent other breaches of 
discipline. But the time was close at 
hand when such jealousies and quar- 
rels would be forgotten, and when the 
sole rivalry of Spaniard and Venetian 
would be, which should most distin- 
a himself against the common foe. 

nthe 5th October the fleet received 
intelligence of the fall of Famagusta, 
and of the unhappy end of its brave 
defenders. The news of Mustafa’s 
treachery and cruelty inspired all, and 
especially the Venetians, with an ar- 
dent desire of revenge. The wind 
was unfavorable to the progress of 
the armada, and for two days it ad- 
vaneed little; but at two hours before 
daybreak, on the morning of the 7th, 
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Don Jchn, “conquering,” says Sefior 
Rosell, “the opposition of the ele- 
aents, and his soul moved by an irre- 
sistible power, gave, to the general 
astonishment, the signal to weigh 
anchor.” The sun had not long risen 
when the look-out man on board the 
royal galley announced a sail in sight, 
and soon afterwards that he saw the 
whole Turkish fleet. This news was 
confirmed by others whe ascended the 
rigging, and by Doria, from his -divi- 
sion -of the armada; whereupon Don 
-John ordered the standard of the League 
to be hoisted, and a gun to be fired, in 
amnouncement of battle. The whole 
fleet broke out into loud acclamations. 

The Turks, who had left Lepanto 
the night before, were not less rejoiced 
than the Christians at the prospect of 
action. Their foree, increased dur- 
ing their stay at Lepanto, was not 
jess than one hundred and twenty 
thousand men, «embarked -on 245 gal- 
leys, many ‘of them of twenty-eight 
and thirty benches -of rowers, seventy 
galliots, and.a host of inferior vessels. 
A famous corsair, named Caracush, 
avho had been in the disguise of a fish- 
rman, to reconnoitre the Christian 
fleet, reported its strength as much less 
than it really was—either because he 
had not seen all the vessels, er that he 
dad made a mistake in counting them, 
or, as others assert,beeause he did not 
wish to discourage his friends. Thus 
misinformed, it is not surprising that 
Aali Pasha, at the head of his nume- 
rous and well-manned galleys, made 
sure of victory. The two leaders, 
therefore, sought -each ether with a 
like eagerness, although some of their 
lieutenants—Doria .and Ascanio de la 
Corna on the one -hand, and Uluch 
Aali and Perteu Pasha on the other— 
weuld have dissuaded their chiefs from 
risking so great a combat. Siroco, 
vieeroy of Alexandria, an officer of 
much valour and wisdom, opposed the 
pasha’s intention, because, he said, 
after the conquest of Cyprus, and the 
glorious Albanian expedition, he 
should remain contented with his lau- 
rels and advantages, .and not risk all 
upon the hazard of a general action. 
But Aali turned a deaf ear to such 
counsels. As to Don John, when 
some of his generals, having.come on 
board his galley to learn his final de- 
cision, would -have urged the pro- 
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priety of retreat, “Sefiores, replied 
the heroic prince, “this is not the 
time for ceunsels, but combat ;” and 
he continued giving hisorders, As te 
Veniero, still crestfallen, and perhaps 
repentant, our -historian says that he 
showed symptoms of apprehension, 
as if he feared disaster ; but it is not 
surprising that the irritable soldier, 
who had incurred the disgrace of his 
chief, should, at such a moment, ap- 
pear sad-and gloomy. In the battle 
‘he set an example to the bravest, and 
won high praise and distinction. Be- 
fore it -began, however, Don John 
took an opportunity, when going 
round the fleet in a swift vessel, and 
encouraging the men by brief but 
appropriate speeches, to address to him 
a few kindly words. Then the prince 
reminded the Venetians of their inju- 
ries, and -offered them revenge. His 
address to the Spaniards, as preserved 
to us by historians, was admirably 
appropriate to the time, cireumstances, 
and martial.and religious spirit of that 
age. “My children,” she said, “we 
have come here to die—to conquer, if 
Heaven so disposes. Give not occa- 
sion for the enemy to ask us, with 
impious arrogance, ‘ Where is your 
Ged? Fight in his Holy name; dead 
or victorious, immortality will be 
yours.” Joyously were the prepara- 
tions for.action made, under the eyes 
of the chief,.and with the stimulus of 
his exhortations. But as the fleets 
approached and deployed, exposing 
their entire strength to each other’s 
view, their respective commanders 
found a new.cause of uneasiness. Aali, 
beholding the numerous g:ileys and 
admirable order of his foe, saw at once 
that Caracush had deceived him, and 
Don John at the same time perceived 
‘how false was the news he had re- 
ceived and credited that Uluch Aali 
and his squadron were detached from 
the Turkish armada. But it was toe 
late for the Turk to retreat, even if 
such were his wish; and.as to Don 
John, although he felt how great was 
the hazard of the enterprise, he 
thought of his father’s exploits, says 
Sefior Rosell, “and fixing his hope in 
God, and his eyes on a -crucifix, which 
he always earried with him, he thanked 
Heaven beforehand for his triumph. 
And as if Heaven favoured him, the 
agitation then observable in the waters 
& 
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suddenly ceased, and the wind, pre- 
viously eontrary to our armada, went 
about and blew against the enemy’s 
prows—a change highly favourable to 
the Clnistians.” The two fleets were 
nearing each other, when a shot was 
fired by the Turks, to which Don 
John, understanding it as a challenge, 
replied by another. Soom afterwards 
another shot was exchanged in like 
manner, and then the prince, placing 
himself, fully armed, upon the prow of 
his galley, ordered his trumpets and 
kettle-drums to sound the combat. 
Then he and all the fleet, kneeli 
down, prayed devoutly, and receiv 
general absolution from the priests 
scattered through the squadrons: 

The Christian fleet was formed, as it 
had sailed, in three divisions, a centre 
and twe wings; that of the Turks, 
which was more numerous, at first pre~ 
sented an unbroken line, in the form 
ef a crescent; but on beholding his 
enemy’s order of battle, Aali adopted 
one similar, altering his dispositions 
as he advaneed. He himself com- 
manded the centre, Mehemet Siroco 
the right, Uluch Aali the left, and a 
number ef light vessels formed a re- 
serve. Before the aetion eommenced, 
Aali Pasha, who: was an amiable and 
humane man, addressed himself to the 
Christian slaves who rowed his galley. 
“If the day is to be yours,” he said, 
“God grant it you: but be certain that 
if I win it, I will set you all at liberty ; 
and therefore do your duty in the work 
LE have intrusted to you.” 

It was noon when the action began 
—beneath an azure sky, and with a 
brilliant sun gleaming on weapons 
and armour. As the fleets closed, 
the Turks, aecording to their practice, 
set up loud shouts and horrible voci- 
ferations, the Christians silently ob- 
serving them. The Turkish. flag-ship, 
with Aali on board, and some other 
galleys from the centre of his line, 
epened the action with a vigorous can- 
nonade, but on approaching four large 
Venetian galleys, they received such a 
terrible broadside that they stopped. 
short as though their prows had struck 
against a wall; and a second discharge 
sunk two of them, causing great con- 
fusion amongst the others. This was 
the first ineident of the fight, and so far 
favourable to the League; but soon 
the whole line closed, and the contest 
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beeame general. Don John, recog- 
nising Aali’s galley by its standard ands 
three lanterns, made towards it. The 
pasha was equally eager to meet him, 
and they encountered each other with 
such fury, that the prow of Aali’s gal- 
ley, being the highest of the two,- 
thrust its beak as far as: the fourth: 
bench of the Spanish vessel. The 
shoek was. terrible, but yet more so 
was the havoc committed by the artil- 
lery and arquebusiers, whilst swords: 
rang loud on shie!ds-and armonr, and: 
the waters foamed with the agita-- 
tion of the conflict. Meanwhiie Siroco,. 
having, by a rapid movement, turned’ 
the flank of the Christians’ left wing, 
dashing in with a few galleys. between 
it and the land, set fiercely upon Bar-- 
barigo. Here the Venetians were sta- 
tioned, as was well to be known, says. 
Senor Rosell, by the fury with which 
they fought with the murderers of 
their brethren in Cyprus. Thinking: 
only of attack and not of defence, they 
fought with uncovered faees, eareless: 
of the shower of darts poured upon 
them. This temerity cost Barbarigo- 
his life; an arrow entered his left eye,. 
he had to be taken to his eabin, and 
died three days afterwards. His: 
nephew, Marino Contarini, hurrying: 
to assist him when he saw him hard 
beset, was also slain, and his galley 
was near being taken, for scareely any 
of its defenders remained alive. To 
Doria, who commanded the right wing, 
was opposed the fieree Uluch Aali, 
who, with the view of turning his ad- 
versary’s flank and taking him in rear, 
stood out far to sea, compelling Doria: 
to make a eorresponding movement,. 
until the Turks, it is. said, began to 
think that he fled, and Don John sent: 
him word not to extend his line so 
much, because by so doing he left the 
centre uncovered. At last the aetion: 
began. on this flank, also by a fierce 
onslaught made by Uluch upon the 
flag-ship of the Maltese, the corsair’s: 
old and inveterate enemies. The prior 
and the general, Pietro Justiniano, 
made a valiant defenee, and took four 
Turkish galleys, but he was unable to 
cope with seven others that beset him = 
the Turks boarded his vessel, and with 
implaeable fury slew all its erew, the 
only persons whe escaped being the 
prior himself, with-five arrow wounds, 
and. two. other. knights, a Spaniard 
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and a Sicilian, who were so badly 
hurt as to be reckoned amongst the 
dead. Many were the valiant deeds 
that. signalised that episode of the 
battle. A French knight, from Bur- 

ndy, sprang into a galley of the 
pes killed four of its etetthens. 
and made head against the rest until 
succour came, and the vessel surren- 
dered. The prior remained the pri- 
soner of a janizary, to whom he of- 
fered a large sum as ransom, and 
Ulueh Aali towed behind him in tri- 
umph the galley and standard of 
Malta. 

It is not our intention here minute- 
ly to follow the manceuvres and inci- 
dents of this great battle, which Seftor 
Rosell, in fulfilment of his duty as an 
historian, traces in all its details. Soon, 
however, he finds it as impossible to 
preserve exact order in his narrative 
as it Was to maintain the strict array 
of the contending fleets. The mélée 
became complete; right, left, and cen- 
tre were mingled together; Spaniards 
with Turks, Africans with Candiots, 
the galleys of Venice with the galiots 
of Barbary. The most bloody and 
desperate fight was: between the two 
admirals’ galleys. There some of the 
best knights in Christendom contend- 
ed against Selim’s chosen. warriors, 
and the renowned infantry of Spain 
against the picked men of the janiza- 
ries. Don John and Aali had each 
three hundred arquebusiers, and the 
Turk, moreover, had one hundred 
skilful bowmen. The Spanish com- 
mander was° supported by Colonna 
and Veniero, the Prince of Parma, 
Urbino, and other distinguished lead- 
ers; Aali and Perteu by Caracush 
and Saiderbey with two galiots, and 
ten very strong galleys. Long did the 
contest last, with fluctuating fortune ; 
Don John fighting, sword in hand, in 
the thickest of the peril, and Aali using 
his bow, and displaying: great. skill 
and intrepidity. Veniero fought with 
the impetuosity of a young soldier ; 
Colonna worthily maintained the fame 
of his illustrious name. Perteu Pasha’s 
galley was taken, and he himself dis- 
appeared or drowned, according to 
some accounts; a fugitive, according 
to several eyewitnesses of the battle. 
The Prince of Parma, with the Gen- 
oese flag-ship, performed prodigies 
of valour. Followed bya single Span- 
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ish soldier, Alonzo Davolos by name, 
he jumped upon an enemy’s galley, 
and cleared it with his own arm. His 
friends, who came to his assistance, 
were shocked to behold him covered 
with blood; but it was that of the 
foe, and not a drop of his own had 
flowed. On the left, where Barbarigo’s 
wounds and Contarini’s death cast a 
momentary gloom over the prospects 
of the allies, Federigo Nani took com- 
mand of the flag-ship, by Barbarigo’s 
express direction, and soon restoring, 
by his valour and skill, the courage of 
his men, took one of the Turk’s best 
galleys, and the corsair Caurali whe 
commanded it. The Infidels returned 
furiously to the charge to revenge this 
reverse, and the Christians met them 
with equal desperation. 

“In the Marquesa, belonging to 
Doria’s division, there lay in the cabin, 
sick of fever, a young man of twenty- 
four, a Spaniard, born at Alcala de 
Henares, of noble but poor parents, 
as brave as the bravest, and, as re- 
garded understanding, judgment, and 
wit, superior to all those of his time, 
and unequalled, at least up to our day, 
by any that were to come after him. 
When he heard that the battle was 
about to begin, he got up and re- 
quested his captain, Francisco San 
Pedro, to station him at the most dan- 
gerous post; but the captain and 
other friends advised him to remain 
quiet. ‘Sefores, he replied, what 
would men say of Miguel de Cervan- 
tes? Upon all the occasions that have 
hitherto offered to do battle for his 
majesty, I have served like a good 
soldier, and I will not do less to-day, 
although I be sick and fevered.’ He 
was appointed to command twelve 
soldiers in the boat, where he found 
himself, as he desired, in the hottest 
of the battle, and, fighting valiantly, 
he received two wounds in the breast. 
When his comrades wished to with- 
draw him from the struggle, he vehe- 
mently replied: ‘It is better for the 
soldier to remain dead in battle than 
safe in flight. Wounds upon - 
the face and breast are stars that 
guide others to the heaven of honour.’ 
And he persisted to the last in his 
heroic obstinacy. His captain killed 
and the combat at an end, he with- 
drew to have his wounds dressed. 
He was long in recovering, and all 
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his life he bore an honourable mark of 
that famous victory, since he lost the 
‘use of the left hand, for the greater 
glory of the right.’ ”* 

The combat in the centre, between 
the two groups of galleys headed by 
Don John and Aali Pasha, had lasted 
fully two hours. The decks were 
heaped with dead, the sails, rigging, 
masts, and upper works, swept away 
or riddled with balls, it seemed impos- 
sible that the surviving combatants 
should bear up longer against the heat, 
thirst, and weariness they suffered 
from. Twice did the Christians reach 
the mast of Aali’s galley, and twice 
were they driven back with heavy 
loss. The third time they reached 
the qiarterdeck, the last of the jani- 
zaries fell, and Aali himself was 
wounded in the forehead by a shot 
from an arquebuss. Thenrose a loud 
shout of victory, and the head of the 
pasha, cut off, some say by a Spanish 
soldier, others by a  galley-slave, 
was testimony to the triumph. His- 
torians relate that it was set upon a 
pike to exhibit it to the fleet, but 
some of the witnesses of the battle 
say nothing of this; and Torres of 
Aguilera expressly says that it fell from 
the galley-slave’s hands into the sea, 
and was no more seen. The point is 
unimportant. After the death of the 
Moslem chief, who had so nobly done 
his duty, the issue of the battle could 
hardly be doubted. Still some of the 
galleys bravely defended themselves, 
especially those opposed to Doria, 
whom the Marquis of Santa Cruz had 
already gone to support, encountering 
Uluch Aali, who was towing the Mal- 
tese flag-ship, and proudly displaying 
its standard. The renegade did not 
wait for the Spaniard’s attack, but cut 
loose his prize and precipitately fled, 
satisfied with the flag as a trophy. 
Three hundred dead Turks were found 
in the Maltese galley. The wounded 

rior, Justiniano, was also there, and 
~ this change in the fortune of the 
fight he recovered the crowns he had 
given to the janizaries, and became the 
captor of those whose captive he had 


en. 
The fight over in the centre where 
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the formidable squadrons of the Turks 
were annihilated, Don John went to 
succour his right wing, and on his ap- 
proach the Turks fled. It was four in 
the afternoon, and there were signs of 
astorm. Uluch Aali, with what gal- 
leys he could collect, made for the 
coast of Santa Maura. The greater 
part of his division took the direction 
of Lepanto, pursued by the allies, who 
made little way, owing to the weari- 
ness and scanty numbers of their row- 
_ers, many of these having been taken 
from their benches to fight. Many of 
the Turks, however, panic-stricken, 
ran their vessels to the shore, and 
numbers were drowned owing to their 
too great haste in jumping overboard. 
so great was the terror of those who 
succeeded in landing, that the sight of © 
a single enemy sufficed to make them 
fly by scores. No triumph could 
be more complete, no defeat more 
total. 

Sefior Rosell has collected various 
remarkable incidents of the fight, and 
feats of individual bravery. On the 
authority of Marco Antonia Arroyo, 
he mentions the valiant conduct of a 
woman, by name, Maria, surnamed the 
Bailadora, or Dancer, who assumed 
male attire and slew many Turks with 
an arquebuss, and one, in a hand to 
hand contest, with a knife, in reward 
for which exploits Don John allowed 
her to take her place as a soldier, in 
one of the Spanish ¢ercios, or infantry 
regiments. Frederica Venusta, a cap- 
tain of Spanish artillery, who served 
in Doria’s galley, had his left hand 
sorely wounded by a granade, which 
burst just 4s he was about to throw it 
amongst the enemy. He went toa 
galley-slave and desired him to cut off 
his hand with the knife artillery- 
men were wont to carry. The slave 
lacking courage, Venusta cut it off 
himself, went to the ship’s cook, had a 
fowl opened, and thrusting in the 
bloody stump, had it tied, and returned 
to the fight. A Spanish soldier, 
wounded in the eye by an arrow, tore 
out arrow and eye together, tied a 
bandage over it, sprang into an 
enemy’s galley with a single comrade, 
killed three Turks with his own hand, 








* These two last quotations occur in the prologue to the second part of Don 
Quixote, and in the Viaje del Parnaso, chap. i. 
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and, other soldiers having come to his 
support, captured the vessel. Many 
other such deeds are related by Senor 
Rosell, deeds worthy, as he truly says, 
of the heroie days of ancient Greece. 
The sea was literally reddened with 
blood, and was covered for miles with 
human limbs and disfigured corpses, 
with clothes, fragments of galleys, 
planks, oars, arms, and masts. The 
storm broke forth in its fury, and the 
flames of Turkish galleys, set on fire 
because they were too much damaged 
to be of service, lit up the terrible 
scene — appropriate illuminations iu 
honour of so signal a triumph. Night 
came on, and the allied fleet sought 
shelter in the adjacent port of Petala. 

The trophies of this victory were, 
first, the two sons of Aali Pasha, one 
seventeen and the other thirteen years 
of age, whose father had brought them 
with him to accustom them to naval 
discipline and to the dangers of war. 
“It was a piteous spectacle,” says 
Sefior Rosell, “to see the tears they 
shed on finding themselves orphans 
and captives.” After the battle, Don 
John had them brought before him, 
and, embracing them, he deplored 
their hard fate and their father’s death. 
He lodged them in his secretary’s 
cabin, one of the best in his ship, or- 
dered Turkish clothes to be bought for 
them, gave them shirts of his own, and 
treated them as if they were his 
brothers. “He then sent for Sebastian 
Veniero, and to show him that he 
harboured no resentment for past 
offences, he advanced to meet him as 
far as the ladder of his galley, em- 
braced him most affectionately, and, 
calling him his father, extolled, as was 
just, his great valour, and could not 
finish what he would have said for 
the sobs and tears that ehoked him. 
‘The poor old man, who did not expeet 
such a reception, wept also, and so 
did all who witnessed that scene.” 
The armada of the League had lost 
twelve galleys; but 130 of the enemy’s 
were taken and divided amongst the 
allies. It was calculated that eighty 
Turkish vessels were sunk. Of men, 
the loss of the allies amounted to 7600 ; 
namely, 2000 Spaniards—800 belong- 
ing to the Pope’s squadron, and the 
remainder Venetians. The loss of the 
enemy — perhaps somewhat exagge- 
rated—was said to be 25,000 dead, 
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and 5000 prisoners. More than 12,000 
slaves, who rowed in the Turkish 
galleys, were that day liberated. 

~ Don John remained four days in 
the port of Petala repairing damages, 
making arrangements for the care of 
the wounded, and taking counsel as 
to the best means of turning his vie- 
tory to good account. ‘Thence he sent 
Don Lope de Figueroa to Spain, with 
letters and despatches for the king his 
brother, and with Selim’s standard, 
which had been taken from the enemy. 
He also sent despatches to the Pope, 
and to Venice, as did the generals 
Veniero and Colonna. Philip II. re- 
ceived the news without any sign of 
joy or surprise—imitating, in that re- 
spect, the calmness of his father on 
receiving intelligence of the victory of 
Pavia. He was at vespers at the 
time, and when the service was over, 
he directed the prior to have a Te 
Deum sung. On the following day he 
went to Madrid to offer up solemn 
thanksgivings for so great a blessing. 
At Venice the joy was extreme. 
Doge, senate, nobles, and people, all 
issued forth upon the square of St. 
Mark, to rejoice and congratulate each 
other. The emotion of Pius V. was so 
great—although it is said that he had 
prophesied the victory—that he shed a 
flood of tears, and exclaimed, in the 
words of the evangelist, “‘There was 
a man sent from God, whose name 
was John,”—a not very reverend ap- 
plication of the Gospel, but which, 
perhaps, was excusable in a pope, and 
on such an occasion. Few victories 
have been so variously celebrated, or 
acquired at the time so much fame 
for their winners, as that of Lepanto. 
Princes, prelates, and magnates vied 
with each other in their praises and 
congratulations; cities voted laurel 
crowns and rich presents to the illus- 
trious conqueror; poets, seulptors, and 
painters, sung, earved, and painted 
memorials of the great fight, and of 
the valiant prinee who gained it. The 
city of Messina, whose port Don John 
entered in triumph three weeks after 
the battle, presented him with thirty 
thousand crowns, which he distributed 
to the hospitals. Herrera, Rufo, Er- 
cilla, and many other Spanish writers, 
composed poems in honour of the bat- 
tle, and especially of the victorious 
chief. There were also poems written 
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in Latin, Portuguese, Catalan, and in 
the dialect of Majorea. In the —_ 
Museo at Madrid are two valuable 
mosaic tables which were given by the 
Pope to Philip IL. and to Don John 
ef Austria. Upon that of the prince 
naval trophies are depicted. Mes- 
sina raised a colossal bronze statue of 
Don John. In the Vatican are still 
to be seen paintings of the battle; 
others are to be found in churches in 
Andalusia; there is one in the naval 
museum at Madrid; and in the royal 
museum of the same eapital is an 
allegorical picture representing the ac- 
tion, painted by Titian, at the age of 
ninety-four years. A long list might 
be made of the pictures, medals, and 
trophies which still exist to remind 
the world of the battle of Lepanto, 
and of its principal here. At the end 
of his work, Senor Rosell gives, be- 
sides a smajl map of the action, en- 
graved facsimiles of two medals in the 
numismatic museum of the Madrid 
National Library. The obverse of 
ene of these displays the likeness of 
Pius V., that of the other the very 
handsome head of Don John of Aus- 
tria. On the reverse of the latter 
medal is a full-length of the conqueror, 
standing on a pedestal, whilst Vic- 
tory, a palm-branch in one hand, 
erowns him with laurel. In the area 
of the medal isa plan of the battle of 
Lepanto. Senor Rosell also gives a 
vignette engraving of Sebastian Ve- 
niero, after Tintoretto’s portrait of 
him in the Madrid Gallery—a_ fine 
head, 2t onee venerable and martial, 
but with a countenance expressing 
some of the irritability that charac- 
terised the valiant Venetian. 

Selim II, when news reached him 
of his fleet’s disaster, shut himself up 
in his room, and for three days would 
see nobody, and scarcely eat anything. 
On the fourth day his grand vizier 
was admitted to see him. It is said 
that Selim took the Koran, read two 
chapters, and shut the book; then, 
happening again to open it, he came 
upon the following verse: “In the 
name of the merciful and compas- 
sionate God, I suffer by reason of the 
victory of the Christians over the in- 
habitants of the earth; but they shall 
not have oecasion to glorify them- 
selves in future on account of their 
victory.” These words, which, under 
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the circumstances, appeared prophe- 
tic, consoled and encouraged Selim; 
he abandoned the vice of drunken- 
ness, which had given him a shameful 
reputation, and applied all his energies 
to the creation of fresh forces where- 
with to avenge his reverse. He ap- 
pointed Uluch Aali his high admiral, 
in place of the slain Aali Pasha; and 
as a title of honour, made him change 
his name from Uluch to Kilich, which 
signifies sword. Thenceforward the 
renegade was the first man in -the 
Turkish empire after the Sultan. 
Early in the following spring he was 
again at sea, with a hundred and 
seventy galleys, besides other vessels; 
but he seems to have entertained a 
lively recollection of his defeat at 
Lepanto, for although he had more 
than one opportunity of bringing the 
Christians to battle, he avoided doing 
so. On the 7th August 1572, the 
two fleets met, the Turkish vessels 
numerically much superior to those of 
the League, although the size of some 
of the latter made up the difference. 
But Uluch Aali shunned a conflict, 
and the same thing occurred on two 
subsequent occasions, the last being 
on the anniversary of Lepanto, when 
a battle appeared so imminent that 
the Hispano-Venetians, with Don 
John again at their bead, made sure 
of renewing their triumph of the pre- 
ceding year. But Uluch Aali, seeing 
his enemy bent upon attacking him, 
took refuge under the guns of the 
fortress of Modon. By the end of the 
year; the Turk was considered to have 
repaired all his losses, and to be even 
in a better state to take the field than 
he was before his terrible defeat. It 
was agreed to augment the forces of 
the confederates to three hundred 
galleys, and sixty thousand fighting 
men; but this was never done, for 
the Venetians, who for some time 
past had complained of the expense 
of the war, left the League, and made 
peace with the Porte upon disgraceful 
terms, Selim retaining all his con- 
quests, and. receiving back the castle 
of Sopoto, which had been taken from 
him during the war, receiving also one 
hundred thousand dueats a-year for 
three years. Don John would not 
credit this base desertion until it was 
confirmed to him by the Venetians 
themselves. Then he struck the 
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«standard of the League, and hoisted 
that of Spain, itself, in those days, a 
‘terror to its enemies. Lepanto had 
‘been the League’s first .and last tri- 
umph. Although, owing to various 
circumstances it was not followed 
ap, either immediately, as many think 
it might advantageously have been, 
or in the sterile year of 1572,-its import- 
ance was immense. “What would 
‘have been the fate of Europe,” asks 
Senor Rosell, in his interesting final 
-chapter, “if upon that day the armada 
of the League had beer destroyed 
by the scimitars of the janizaries? 
Master of Cyprus, Selim would quick- 
ly have conquered Candia, his squad- 
aons would have infested the gulfs of 
the Mediterranean, and, aided by the 
«orsairs of Barbary, he would have 
subjugated the whole of the Adriatic 
and Tyrrhenian shores. Soon extend- 
ing his empire from the Sea of Azov 
4o Corsica and the Balearic Isles, and 
«with Africa submitted to his will, 
neither the Muscovite, as yet feeble, 
mor Austria, hardly powerfui enough 
to retain Hungary, nor the Catholic 
ding himself, discouraged and weak- 
ened by his defeat, would have sufficed 
to check that torrent, when it pre- 
<ipitated itself from the mountains of 
the North to unite with the impetuous 
anundation of the South. It was not 
the destiny of Europe again to groan 
an the bonds of barbarous nations; 
but the obstinate and bloody strife 
‘vould long have paralysed industry 
and the arts, checking, and perhaps 
frustrating, the development of its 
genius, and the happy progress of its 
conquests and institutions.” 

Don John of Austria has been 
‘dlamed for not promptly following up 
his victory by another severe blow 
dealt at the Turkish power. Some 
writers, amongst others General San 
Miguel in his History ef Philip IL, 
hhave suggested the possibility that, 
af he had at onee pushed an to Con- 
‘Stantinople, that -capital might ‘have 
een conquered, the more so as its 
Christian inhabitants, and especially 
the numerous Geneese in the suburbs 
of Pera and Galata were ready to 
aise against the Turks. Senor Rosell, 
who discusses ingeniously, and at 
«onsiderable length, a question which 
the lapse of centuries has not yet 
stripped of all interest, and who ad- 


of Lepaniio. By 
mits that the immediate and material 
consequences of the battle of Lepante 
were insignificant, defends his here 
against the attacks of those who have 
said of Don Jehn, as it has been said 
of Hannibal, that he knew hew te 
conquer, but not ‘how to prefit by his 
victory, and of others who, like Vol- 
‘taire, have maintained that the seanty 
fruits of the battle made it almost 
appear as if the Turks had been the 
victors. He alleges the damaged 
eondition of the armada of the League, 
and tke heavy loss of fighting mer 
it had suffered; he deems the plan of 
an advance on Constantinople rash, 
and hardly to be realized, since the 
forees of the Porte were by no meane 
exhausted by the destruction of its 
fleet, ner was the Grand Seignior so 
defenceless that he would have had 
at once to take to flight. At the same 
time, he evidently has a lurking sus- 
picion that, in the first moment of the 
Turk’s dismay, a dask might have 
been successfully made at his capital, 
to capture the galleys there in port, 
and perhaps to set fire to the rich 
arsenal of Constantinople. The best 
idea in exculpation of Don John from 
the charge of sluggishness after vic- 
tory, is to be found in the fact that 
his powers were limited. .His cautious, 
cold-blooded brether, who never stirred 
in any business without long previous 
reflection, feared that the ardour of 
youth and thirst for glory might lead 
him into imprudence, and it was his 
will and erder that he should always 
act in conformity with the vote of the 
other generals of the armada, and ex- 
perieneed persons who were to form 
his council. Don John never knew 
the king’s exact motive for this pre- 
cautionary measure; but he yielded 
implicit obedience to the brother whe 
stood to -him instead of a father. After 
his victory, he declared ‘his wish te 
follow it up by other exploits, but 
the divisions in the council were 
many, Winter was near at hand, time 
was lost, and nothing was done. 
The real results of the battle of Le- 
panto are perhaps best defined by 
M. Poujoulat, in his Histoire de Con- 
stantinople, where he says that “from 
that triumph, glorious to the Chris- 
tians, may be dated the commence- 
ment of the Turk’s decline, because 
it cost them not only men and ships— 





& 


a loss easy to repair—but also that 
prestige which constitutes the chief 
power ef conquering nations, a power 
but once acquired, and which when 


lest, is never regained.” Other 
writers have expressed the same 
epinion. “Turkey,” says M. de 


Bonald, “never recovered the battle 
ef Lepanto. She lost upon that day 


Clive’s Dream before the Battle of Plassey. 
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the moral aseendancy that had beer 
her strength for three centuries and 
a-half.” If these opinions be accepted, 
it can hardly be said that the battle 
of Lepanto was-not an immense bene- 
fit to- Europe, or that Don John of 
Austria did not fairly and fully earn 
the lofty pedestal upon which he stilt 
stands in the temple of military fame. 





CLIVE’ DREAM BEFORE THE BATTLE OF PLASSEY. 


(“The majority (ef the council) pronounced against fighting, and Clive 





declared his concurrence with the majority. But scarcely had 
the meeting broken up than he was himself again. He retired alone under 
the shade of some trees, and passed near an hour there in thought. He came- 
back determined to put everything to the hazard, and gave orders that ali 





should be in readiness for passing the river an the morrow.’ —MacavLay.}. 


BeneaTu the thick old mango-trees the trunks are growing black ; 
The night-hawk screams a bolder note, and wheels a wider track ; 
Far to the right, all ghastly white, thick tents are dimly seen, 
Barbaric music faintly wails, the river runs between ; 

All blood-red on the western verge the skirts of twilight lie, 
And two pale horns from the east go slowly. up the sky.. 


Who waiks at such an hour in the strange garb of the Frank, 

And flings himself in gloomy guise on yonder grassy bank ; 

And mutters off—“’T'were madness sure, with such a force as ours, 

To bide the brunt while yet the Moor unbroken holds his powers, 

In hope to gain Moorshedabad or Patna’s distant towers.” 

Sore labours has that leader proved, but toil has worn him less. 

han cares which weighed, and nigh dismayed, his soul with their distress; 
For stronger is the chief to do, than steady to endure, 

And till to-day the swift with him has ever been the sure. 

But now is eome a direr strait than e’er that little band 

Have knowa since first their venturous fect have trod this foreign strand ; 
The bloed-stained rake, the tiger-prince,‘that laid their city low, 

And slew their best and bravest by a eold-blood coward’s blow, 

He marches now with all his force, and boasts, in drunken glee, 

To drive the pale-faced traders down before him to the sea ; 

And well may those stout strangers rest content his speed to stay, 

Or trust to wait till cools his hate, or his armies melt away. 





Now sinks the din from either camp, and not a sound is heard 


Except the roar of hungry beast, or seream of prowling bird ; 
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And C1ivE still lies extended; but no more he mutters now, 

For sleep has sealed his weary eyes, and soothed his aching brow. 
’Tis strange and sad to see that MAN of action in repose, 

As sleeps the child, or mother mild, to outward sense he shows, 
To sense he shows; but who can say if all be peace within, 

Or if the frame’s mute trance allow full scope to wrath and sin? 
Ha! mark you not that clenching hand, that wild convulsive start ; 
And who but deems that angry dreams are surging at his heart ? 
The body sleeps, the spirit wakes; and in the unknown land 

She visits then, she does what he could never understand. 

Her jailor dull, he chains her down; but when his care grows slack, 
Her flight she takes till he awakes, and quickly calls her back ; 

But what would it avail to tell of where her feet have been ? 

He could not understand her speech, or see what she has seen. 
Sleep, warrior, sleep, the Gop of battles will have work for thee, 
And well though thou canst toil at need, yet rested must thou be ; 
For, violent and bad, thou art JEHovan’s servant still, 

And e’en to thee a dream may be the angel of His will. 


What changing cloud, what wreathing shapes float through that slumberer’s 
breast! 

What voices of vague augury, rejoicing or distrest ! 

While underneath and over all the tissue is of gore, 

The crimson coat, the meteor flag, the hue of England’s war, 

The tiger-prince flies fast away, the far shout in his rear, 

The echo falls on Delhi’s walls, and rocky Jessulmere ; 

The wild Mahratta hosts are broke, the proud Rohilla yields ; 

High kings are bending on their thrones, and peasants in their fields. 


See WELLEsLEY learn his deathless flight, see beams of glory take 
The comely head of ComBeRMERE, the gallant crest of Lake, 
The bayonet-push, the sabre-charge, through every realm of Ind, 
From far Nepal to Cabul’s heights and parks of sunny Sindh ; 
The red flood creeps from east to west, as goes the mighty sun 

To where in disappointment turned the hosts of Macedon ; 

From Martaban, from Comorin, to where Hydaspes flows, 

Or holy Himalaya hoards her immemorial snows. 

Sunlike it creeps; a flood of light, with blessings in its train ; 

The darkened Jand, the barren land, shall ne’er be so again. 

O Western light! O light of blood! O hue of England’s war! 

He starts to life with a sudden bound, to speak of peace no more. 
“Ho! call the chiefs; ho! bid the men to gather on the lawn, 
Prepare the boats—in silence all—we cross before the dawn.” 

But those who heard the welcome word, still wondered that he said— 


« Perplexed, I ween, my rest has been, but Gop is for the Red.” 
H. G. K. 





The Lesson. 


THE LESSON. 


Ex Oriente Lux. 


[THe following lines are founded upon the well-known scruple of Jews and Mussulmans against 
trampling on paper, lest the name of God may be destined to be written on it, or be so already.) 


Tue things of Earth and Sea, and Sky 
Are formed to move in harmony ; 
The mighty waters of the Deep, 
Moon-led, all night their measures keep, 
Not more when in her smile they sleep, 

And cradle-trusting ships, 
Than when she looks on stormier waves, 
Or hides in interlunar caves,* 

Or slumbers in eclipse. 


The clouds sink down ir gentle showers, 
The Earth smiles back with opening flowers, 
And all below and all above, 

Proclaim the general law of Love. 


If Nature, neither dumb nor blind, 
In ordered currents roll, 

Shall God be alien from the mind, 
The undying human soul ? 


In various climes, with many a speech, 
Each race a stranger unto each, 
Each soul within itself contained 
With secrets hid, and feelings feigned— 
Though some reflect the image bright, 
And some seem lost in lifelong night,— 
Far-seeing sage, or earth-bound thrall, 
The will of God is guilding all. 
And if there be a godless heart, 
A sea without a moon, 
It lives but to stagnate apart, 
A tideless, sad lagoon. 





* “The sun to me is dark, 
And silent as the moon, 
When she deserts the night, 
Hid in her vacant, interlunar caves.” , 
Sam. AGon. 
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Nor yet to peace, and wished-for end 

All moon-led currents run, 
And not all blest those souls that blend 
Their Heaven-led impulses, and tend 

Thus surely into one. 
Creation, not without a law, 
Yet groaning deep with inward flaw, 
Wears out her doom; the happy few 
In meek submission who pursue 
Through good and ill, the heavenly rule, 
And make their hearts a watchful school, 
These few are blest ; the mary, goaded on 
By Passion, till their sense of God is gone, 
Or at the best, exists but as a fear 
Of wrath to come, a longing not more clear— 
Seem lost to us; yet not to us is given 
To mark the ways, or read the signs, of Heaven. 


Let none despise his brother, deeds are done 
Daily, between this poor Earth and the Sun, 
Which still assert unconquerable good— 
Though little seen, and rarely understood— 
And keep the truth unveiled from pole to pole, 
That God is fountain of the human soul. ' 


Once, in the heat of youthful blood, 
Athirst for love and fame, 
_Journeying afar, by field and flood 
To an eastern land I came. 
Along the low and sandy beach 
The sea with a murmur low and strange, 
Ran, white with surf, no eye could reach 
The end of the foamy range. 
Ran white with surf; and no soft turf 
eCame, fringing that wild shore, 
But ruins vast their shadows cast, 
And told of generations past, 
Whose dying ears had heard the immemorial roar. 
A ruined city! but here and there 
A street, a mosque, a fort, 
A belt of palm-trees crossed the air— 
To render yet more grim and bare 
That old abandoned port. 
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I saw the forests, far inland 
Stretched sullenly on either hand ; 
Whose wild inhabitants again 
Had gained their old domain from men. 
The Elephants are browsing there 
Beneath some archway’s ebon shade, 
And the fierce tigress has her lair 
In the royal colonnade. 
The few poor hinds, who sought to gain 
A niggard living from the soil, 
Oft leave the river-horse their grain 
And curse their useless toil : | 
While gaunt hyenas nightly trooping down, 
With demon-laughter scare the sleeping town. 





The sun was high as I sprang to land 
And stood upon the burning sand : 
“God knows,” I cried, “his ways are still 
Concealed from human ken; 
How this alternate good and ill 
Falls on the tribes of men. 
This place so populous and great, 
So blazed in ancient story, 
How sunken now and desolate! 
How fallen from her glory !” 
“ Peace to the stranger !”— 
Calmly fell 
The ancient greeting on mine ear— 
“ Needs not in words, my lord, to tell 
The man I seek is here, 
For on your youthful cheek there glows 
The vermil of the western rose.” 


I looked upon the seemly dress, 
The ample turban’s fold, 

The beard of silver ficeciness, 
Upon his breast that rolled : 

The eagle features of the face 

The form of dignity and grace ; 

Alas! how sunk the haughty race 

The Merchant-Princes of the place ! 
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We toiled amid the brooding beats, 
The stifling silence of the streets, 
The very dogs had sought the shade, 

While strength remained to crawl, 

No living creature movement made 
Save where the salamanders played 

About the blinding wall. 

No human frame could live, and bear 
The furnace of that fiery air. 

But help was nigh, not far before 
Appeared the friendly merchant’s door,— 
A portico whose depth of gloom 
Lay ’neath a high protecting dome.— 

We hurried on, but when one pace 
Had brought us to the resting-place, 
My guide stopped short; and turning round, - 

Lifted, bending low his head, 

A scrap of paper from the ground; 

And, “See my son,” he said— 

As in the porch at length we stood, 

“Sinners are we, but One is good, 

This fluttering shred, we know not whence it came, 
How shall its future fate be clear, 

Perhaps to-morrow, even here, 

Some hand shall trace the great Elohim’s name.” 

“Oh, if the meanest things appear” 

(My words broke forth without control) 
“For His sake precious thus and dear, 
How shall the greatest, wisest here 
Despise a human soul! 

No hearts to our dim sight are shown, 
But Tov art wise and great alone, 

Tuxovu knowest, blessed Lorn, thine own.” 














God in Nature, 





GOD IN NATURE. 


“Tov turnest away thy face and they are troubled.” ; 


Beuotp! an earthly Heaven, a realm of air, j 
Where, in their highest sweeps, the eagles show 
Their backs below us, glancing in the sun. 
Far off the plains lie, basking in the flood 
Of distance, till their outlines fade: their fields, 
Their streams, their trees, their wooded hills are lost 
Little by little, till at length they melt, 
And the horizon meets the sky, like Ocean’s. 
Whence are these tender hues, these lights and shades, 
Upon the nearer mountains ; what this haze, 
This blue transparent film, in which I see . 
The farther dells dim-floating, glen to peak 
Clad in the glory of the Centuries, 
Half-hidden, half-revealed, like God’s own truth 
We cannot wholly see, and yet we feel ? 
Is it in us, not them, the splendour dwells? 
Is it Imagination’s self-wrought cheat -.' 
That robes them with a radiance not their own ? 
Ah see! the clouds draw up, and veil the plain, 
The light forsakes the shadows of the woods, 
The lightnings stream, the thunders roar, the rain 
Bursts fiercely forth ; the outer world departs ; 
I stand alone amid the general gloom. 
Where now the splendour of the scene? where now 
The pride, the pleasure of the sensuous eye 
That called itself Creator? It is real 
The glory that we see on Nature’s face, 
And by celestial influence comes and goes. 
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THE WORDS OF SCHAMYL, THE PROPHET. 


[WE presume there are few if any of our readers to whom the name of the 
Circassian prophet-warrior, ScHAMyYL, is not known. His character presents 
that remarkable combination of sacred and secular functions, to which our 
modern habits in Western Europe have rendered us strange, but which was 
not at all uncommon in ancient times, especially in the East. Ina little book on 
Circassia, edited by Mr. M‘ Kenzie (London, 1854), and selected principally from 
a German work by Wagner, there occurs a proclamation by this remarkable 
man to his fellow-countrymen, which for vigour, fire, and noble daring, 
both of thought and expression, is unsurpassed among the records of popular 
eloquence. Compared with this address, the best of Napoleon’s speeches to 
the French soldiers are mere theatrical displays; there is an air of sincerity 
here, and of high stern conviction, which claims brotherhood, not with the 
rhetoric of modern French military adventurers, but with the passionate utter- 
ances of ancient Hebrew prophets. Those of our readers who have already 
read the passage which we here present in a rhythmical form, will perhaps 
think that, like the Psalms of David, it reads better in prose than in metre; 
bnt fine poetic gems of this sort are very apt to be overlooked in a book 
of statistics and historical. detail; so we hope that the exhibition of this rare 
outburst of religious poetry (for such is its proper category), in a separate 
poetical form, will not only gratify the taste of some readers, but secure to the 
composition a more distinct attention and a wider circulation. | 


ScuamYt, the prophet, hath spent the night 
In fasting and in prayer ; 

The Lord hath cased his soul with might, 
And taught his heart to dare. 


And now he comes to public light, 
And calls the congregation 

To speak the words of truth and right 
To all the Tcherkess nation. 


Stern and serene he stands, as one 
Whose life is rooted surely 

Tn God; a man who feareth none ; 
But as a fort, securely 


Rock-based, recks not the rushing tide, 
Nor all the warring storm, 

So, mailed in faith and lofty pride, 
He rears his kingly form ;* 


And speaks—“ Ye men of Kaf,} hear me 
While I make proclamation ; 

Thus God to Schamyl spake; thus he 
To all the Tcherkess nation. 


*“Deem not that God with numbers dwells— 
God dwelleth with the good; 





* This is no mere poetical figure. The modern Schamyl, like the ancient Saul 
who was also at one period of his life amongst the prophets, is a tall man. And 
so was Agamemnon also among the Greeks. 

. + The Turkish name for Elbrus, the highest peak in the Caucasus, 16,000 feet 
igh, 7 
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Nor truth, nor strength, nor wisdom swells 
With the swelling multitude. 


«“ Deem not that God with numbers dwells— 
Old truth I speak, and new ; 
The slave his trooping kindred tells, 
But freedom’s sons are few. 


“The weeds are many in the field, 
Both yellow weeds and blue; 
But gardens only roses yield, 
And garden flowers are few. 





“ Fishes are many in the sea; 
But not in every bay, 
Where white and glancing myriads be, 
High-vaulting dolphins play. - 


“ Treasures are many in the earth ; 
But not from every mould, * 
Where grass may grow, do men bring forth 
The ore of precious gold. 


“ The shells are many on the shore ; 
But only one possess’d 
The pearl that swells the merchant's store, 
And hangs on beauty’s breast. 


“ Roses, and pearls, and gold are good, 
But ye are better far ; 
Arise! upstir the manly mood ! 
Ourselves do make or mar 


“The centuries. Are the roses few? 

Then plant, and make them more! 

Uptear both yellow weeds and blue, 
And with a crackling roar 


“Consume them? Did Achulko* fall— 
What then? If lightning wound 
One many-summer’d tree, does all 
The forest kiss the ground ? 


“O ye of little faith !—If blight 
Possess one blacken’d ear, 
Does all the harvest look like night 
And putrefy with fear ? 


“ Curse on man’s coward heart !—Fear not. 
Believe the things you see! 
A thousand poisons grow and rot 
Before one healthful tree 


“Ts reared to fruitage. Ye are all 
The branches of one tree 
Which God doth nurse—some great, some small— 
Of sacred LiseRtTY 





* A Circassian fort taken by the Russians under General Grabbe in 1888. 
On this occasion Schamyl made an extraordinary escape. 
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“The root am]. One branch removed 
Stirs not the stable bole, 
Whose strength a thousand tempests proved: 
The root sustains the whole. 


“ Be men!—or, by the God that rules 
The sure well-ordered skies, 
T’ll waste no more on gross-eared fools 
The words that school the wise ! 


«“ But what Kasi Mohammed said 
He wished to do, I'll do; 
I will arise, in wrath arrayed, 
And, like a storm, pursue 


“Your villages. The faithful men, 
To me and Allah true, 
With steps of blood, through every glen, 
Shall hound the craven crew ; 


«“ And where I come with eager wrath, 
Like a hot-burning wind, 
Terror shall march before my path, 
And Ruin stalk behind. 


“ Be wise; for thus to Schamyl spake 
Heaven’s just and righteous Lord, 
Who from thy tongue no learning take 
Them teach thou with the sword!” 


Thus spake the prophet, and withdrew 
Remote from public sight ; 

The people felt his words were true, 
And worshipped Allah’s might. 


On wings of fire his message flew, 
His word consumes the Czar ; 
From farthest Anapa to Bakoo* 
Far flames the holy war. 
J. 8. B. 





* Two forts, the one on the Black Sea, on the extreme west, the other on the 
Caspian, on the extreme east of the Caucasian ranges. The former is one of the 
places that has recently been evacuated by the Russians, 
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THE EUROPEAN ALLIANCE AND RUSSIA, 


Tue last years of the reign of 
Charlemagne were spent in consoli- 
dating the conquests which had occu- 
pied a life of prodigious activity, and 
unparalleled fortune, and in securing 
the vast monarchy he had founded 
from the ruin which had overtaken 
the Roman Empire. He had termi- 
nated the war with the Saxons; con- 
ciliated, or crushed, the last and 
fiercest of his enemies; and with a 
line of forts raised along the Elbe, 
believed that he had opposed an in- 
surmountable barrier to all future ir- 
ruptions of the barbarians. The inva- 
sion was, it is true, arrested by land; 
but the pirates of Scandinavia braved 
the fury of the ocean in their boats of 
osier, covered with hides, and spread 
terror among the villagers of the 
coasts. They were at first checked; 
but they soon advanced in such num- 
bers, that the fleets of boats stationed 
at the mouths of the rivers could no 
longer stop them; and their audacity 
increased at each irruption. The 
mighty emperor who had subjugated 
and given laws to Europe, was trou- 
bled at these fierce and frequent ap- 
paritions. Fear he had never before 
known; but, already near the grave, 
he saw, with sad foreboding, that the 
irruptions of the pirates were each 
time more numerous, and their devas- 
tations more audacious. The “anti- 
quated imbecilities” of the imperial 
eourt thought or spoke lightly of the 
matter. They not only apprehended no 
danger to Europe or to the monarchy, 
but they mocked at those who believed 
that the occasional presence of a hand- 
ful ‘of northern pirates merited a seri- 
ous thought from the wonderful man 
who had all but realised a universal 
empire. In the conflagration of a few 
villages, and the massacre of some 
hundreds of peasants, they saw only 
those incidents so common in that 
barbarous period; and though history 
does not record the fact, it is not im- 
probable that a few of the statesmen 
of the time had the most unbounded 
confidence in the honour or forbear- 
ance of some great Scandinavian chief. 
The great emperor, bowed as he was 
by years, saw farther into the future 


than the sycophants or the conceited 
imbeciles of his court. With the 
foresight which belongs to genius, he 
saw and comprehended the magnitude 
of the danger to the empire whose 
foundations, he had believed, were so 
deeply and so securely laid. As he 
approached the term of his life, the 
waters of the north coast of France 
became covered with the fleets of the 
rovers; their invasions were still more 
frequent, their progress more rapid 
and destructive. If the barbarians 
of the north, he said with a sigh, dare 
to attack even the remote limits of 
my empire, while I yet live and reign, 
what will they not do, not dare, when 
Iam dead! And in the bitterness of 
his humiliation he shed tears. Charle- 
magne was right. Even then -the 
civilisation and the power of which 
he had laid the foundations, were scri- 
ously menaced in all directions. Sar- 
dinia and Corsica were at the same 
time ravaged by the Saracens; Louis 
of Aquitaine was. repulsed by the 
Moors of Spain; and Pepin of Italy 
by-the Greeks in Venetia. The cata- 
strophe was fast approaching, and 
scarce seventy years had elapsed from 
the death of Charlemagne, when the 
northern invaders, so contemptible 
and so distant in the beginning, pre- 
cipitated the fall of his race and 
monarchy. Those who dwelt on the 
banks of the Seine, the Somme, and 
the Loire, the whole of the France of 
that day, paid bitterly for the incre- 
dulity, the apathy, or the connivance 
of the courtiers of Charlemagne; and 
they soon felt that the invasion of the 
barbarians should have been arrested 
at the very outset. 

A century and a half ago, those 
who saw danger in the extension of a 
still more barbarous people inhabiting 
the deserts of the north, and scarcely 
known to the rest of Europe, would 
have been deemed credulous and over- 
apprehensive. Yet, from the expul- 
sion of the Tartars, Russia began to 
assume strength and consistency ; and 
after the succession to the throne of the 
Romanoff family, it began to acquire 
giganti¢ proportions; and it has grown 
to such a height under the Holstein- 
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Gottorp dynasty, as to require the 
eombined force of Western Europe 
to arrest its further progress. In the 
short space of thirty-one years, Alexis 
Michaelovitch annexed White and 
Little Russia, conquered from the 
Poles; the Cossacks of the Ukraine 
made their submission; and even be- 
fore Peter the Great made his way, 
through treason and blood, to the 
throne, the power of Russia began 
to be felt and dreaded by her nearest 
neighbours. Under that monarch 
Russia obtained a decided preponder- 
ance in the north, and the victory 
which laid prostrate her most formid- 
able enemy, roused the attention of 
the whole of Europe. Nevertheless, 
no great apprehension seems to have 
been excited by the creation of a Rus- 
sian fleet, the conquest and annexation 
of large provinces in the Baltic, 
the foundation of the city which per- 
petuates the name of Peter, or the 
foree of will, the stubborn and stern 
character which could overcome the 
obstacles he encountered in the or- 
ganization of his unwieldy dominions. 
When that strange compound of crime 
and virtue fell a victim to the excesses 
in which he sought a recreation from 
the toil of government, Russia did 
not cease to feel the impulse he had 
imparted to it, and scarce a year 
elapsed without additions to her 
moral and material strength. Under 
Catherine IL, the plunder of Poland, 
and the acquisitions in the Black Sea, 
gave her an ascendancy equal to that 
which she possessed in the Baltic. 
In the present century the invasion 
of Russia by the French, and the 
vanity of dictating terms of peace in 
the ancient capital of the Czars, led 
to the overthrow of Napoleon’s colos- 
sal power, and made Russia believe 
that she was invincible and irresistible. 
That idea was, to a great extent, 
shared by the other powers; and in 
the councils of Europe, Russia ac- 
quired a vast accession of influence. 
But in an empire where there are but 
slaves and one master, all, or nearly all 
depends on the personal character 
of the Sovereign. Until lately, the 
Emperor Nicholas got credit for the 
possession of all the qualities neces- 
sary for the administration of his vast 
states. His good sense, moderation, 
courage, and decision, were remark- 
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able; and in vigilance and energy he 
surpassed all his predecessors, except- 
ing one. The spell is now broken, 
and his conduct for the last twelve 
months appears to have reduced him, 
in some respects, to the level of the 
princes of the Lower Empire. His 
proclamations and his acts prove that 
his mind is unsettled, and his moral 
powers deteriorated. His once power- 
ful frame shows symptoms of decay. 
When the period comes for the gov- 
ernment to pass into other hands, 
less able than his were, Russia may 
become, in turn, the theatre of violent 
change, of revolution, and of civil 
war, from which she has, since she 
became a great empire, been ex- 
empt. 

One thousand years after the great 
Charlemagne foresaw the decay of 
his empire from the irruptions of the 
barbarisms of the north, another mighty 
potentate, whose ambition was not less 
vast, and whose genius was not less 
lofty, predicted danger to civilized 
Europe from the hordes of Russia. 
He, too, was in the sunset of life, and 
had survived power. From the rock 
of St. Helena the Imperial captive 
beheld the cold shadow which pre- 
ceded the march of the giant. When 
the fate of Europe was hanging in the 
balance during the conference of Til- 
sit, even at that moment Napoleon 
refused to accede to the prayer of 
Alexander, and he thought Constanti- 
nople far too precious a gift to be 
bestowed -on the Czar. “I might 
have come to an understanding with 
Alexander,” he afterwards said, “ and 
shared all Europe with him, had I 
consented to give up Constantinople, 
but Constantinople I would not give 
up.” It was in vain that the Czar 
repeated and increased his bribes— 
in vain he offered his co-vperation in 
a war which had for its object the 
ruin of England ; nothing could tempt 
him, no argument could persuade him 
to abandon to Russia a position which 
would make her the first power on 
earth. The idea of the aggrandize- 
ment of Russia, and the subjugation 
of the rest of Europe by the hordes of 
the North, haunted him to the last, 
and in the most cheerless days of his 
captivity he predicted much of what 
has since come to pass. Napoleon 
was right—the possession of Constan. 
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tinople by a power so ambitious, so 
unscrupulous, so utterly regardless of 
good faith as Russia, would be fol- 
lowed by the subjugation of the Otto- 
man provinces in Asia, and would 
close up for ever the Black Sea. 
Russia would soon command the 
Archipelago, the Mediterranean, and 
the Adriatic, and cover with its deadly 
shadow the whole of Europe. We 
confess that we have been slow to 
arrive at these convictions; we have 
been long unwilling to believe that the 
man who, on various and important 
occasions, rendered good service to 
the cause of order in Europe, would so 
wantonly and so recklessly disturb it. 
But whatever the high claims to pub- 
lic admiration which the Emperor 
Nicolas was once supposed to pos- 
sess, he has now entered on a career of 
spoliation which must be at once ar- 
rested, and at any cost. The culpa- 
ble weakness of our ministers—and 
particularly of one man, on whose 
head, we conscientiously believe, much 
of the responsibility of our present 
situation rests—has already produced 
incaleulable evil. Yet it is not too 
late. The Emperor Nicolas must be 
placed under the ban of Europe; he 
must be the excommunicated of na- 
tions. Those who have not entirely 
made up their minds to crouch before 
the Attila of modern days, must now 
stand forth, and manfully struggle for 
independence and existence. The 
fact should not be concealed ;—-the war 
Wwe are now engaged in is a war of 
life or death, as between Russia and 
Western Europe, and our preparations 
for it must be commensurate with its 
magnitude. We have already paid 
for the credulity or connivance of our 
Government. The Emperor Napoleon 
never believed that Spain or Russia, 
when these countries were invaded, 
would offer serious resistance, and he 
paid dearly for his incredulity: Neither 
must we persuade ourselves that the 
Emperor Nicolas will submit. Sub- 
mission after so much arrogance would 
be destruction. He is Czarand Auto- 
crat,and to yield to the enemies he has 
so insolently provoked, would be to ac- 
knowledge himself as an erring mortal 
—his infallibility would be gone for 
ever. He has allowed many occa- 
sions toslip by when a not dishonour- 
able arrangement was possible. It 
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was easy at Olmutz, but he, too, was 
incredulous; he did not believe that 
theEnglish or French seriouslythought 
of war. Deceived by his ambassadors, 
and the spies who infested every 
court in Europe, and intoxicated by 
adulation, he flung defiance in the face 
of Europe. Before submission take 
place, much remains to be done. The 
fleets of Russia must be burnt or 
sunk, her fortresses dismantled, her ar- 
senals ruined; and even after this, we 
doubt whether she will sue for peace. 
But whatever be the sacrifices we 
are called on to make, whatever 
the burdens we are destined to bear, 
whatever the effusion of blood and 
the waste of treasure, we must sub- 
mit to all in order to pull down that 
Colossus; we must face every diffi- 
culty; we must be deterred by no 
danger, discouraged or dismayed by 
no reverses, swayed from our pur-- 
pose by no prayers or seduction, 
seduced by no treachery at home or 
abroad, until we -shall have attained 
our object. All this we must make 
up our mind to do, for we have no 
choice. We must show the Emperor 
of Russia and the entire world that 
we have not degenerated, as he may 
have been led to believe by his old 
and respected friends; that we are 
ready to prove our title as the most 
powerful nation of the earth; that 
though England has arrived at full 
maturity, she is not yet rotten; that 
England is not as yet quite prepared to 
descend to the level of the Turkish 
Empire ; and that it would be a griev- 
ous error on his part to form his no- 
tion of Englishmen from his “old 
friends” in the Cabinet. We must 
render our enemy powerless, or we 
must make up our minds to renew 
the contest again and again. Had we 
any other at the head of the Govern- 
ment than the man to whose hands 
are intrusted the destinies of our 
Empire, we might cherish the hope of 
an honourable peace—a peace that 
would run no risk of being disturbed 
for a long time to come, and which 
would be the reward as well as the 
termination of the sacrifices we are 
making, and the struggle we -have 
entered upon. At all events, we trust 
that the spirit of our country will re- 
volt against dishonour, and that no 
peace will be imposed on us until it 
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shall be put out of the power of Rus- 
sia again to convulse Europe. 

It is impossible that the termina- 
tion of the war, if indeed the present 
generation is destined to behold its 
termination, can leave the Czar in the 
possession of the same territorial ad- 
vantages by means of which he has 
defied and menaced Europe. The status 
quo which some eight or ten months 
since might have been conceded, would 
now be defeat, if peace were unfortu- 
nately made on such conditions. The 
mere maintenance of the integrity of 
the Turkish empire, and the evacua- 
tion of the Principalities, would then 
have been accepted, less as an acknow- 
ledgment of complete satisfaction, than 
out of regard for the general peace. 
More will now be demanded. Aus- 
tria and Prussia may contend for these 
objects only, and profess themselves 
satisfied with their attainment; but 
the maritime powers contemplate, we 
hope, more general measures for the 
re-establishment of peace on a solid 
basis, and the prevention for the future 
of acts suggested by ambition as grasp- 
ing and unscrupulous as the world 
has ever had the misfortune to suffer 
from. Russia not only must be driven 
from the Principalities, but she must 
disgorge a no small portion of the 
spoil of which she has hitherto been 
left in quiet possession. The Black 
Sea must not again be a mare clausum 
like the Lake of Azoff. Austria and 
the rest of the German states are in- 
terested that the mouths of the Da- 
nube, the great outlets of their eastern 
trade, shall not be blocked up at the 
caprice of an overreaching power. 
Some one, besides, must pay the ex- 
penses of the war. It is not Turkey, 
the party originally aggrieved, that 
will be called on to do so. It cannot 
be England and France, for the party 
that pays is the conquered, and not 
the conqueror; and we will not insult 
either of these great nations by sup- 
posing that they will retire from the 
field until the common foe lies power- 
less for evil before them. When we 
say that Russia must be deprived of 
the means of again convulsing Europe, 
we do not mean to recommend an 
advance into her territory, nor that 
our armies shall dictate terms of peace 
at Moscow. Were there no other 
reasons to deter us from such an un- 
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dertaking, we have the example of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and the 
more recent one of Napoleon [. But 
if we will not traverse the desolate 
steppes of Russia, we may do what is 
still better; we may restore the bal- 
ance of power in Europe, which has 
existed only in name for nearly the 
last forty years. If the preponderance 
of Russia, during that period, has not 
thrown every other Continental power 
into the shade, it has at all events 
done its best to exhaust their strength 
by compelling them to keep up ruin- 
ous armaments. She must, therefore, 
be reduced to proportions of a more 
modest kind, and give up a portion of 
the vast provinces which she has ab- 
sorbed. Georgia and the Caucasus 
do not suffice for the object we ought 
to have in view, because they have in 
reality added nothing to her power, 
but have rather been a drain on her 
resources. The Crimea derives its 
principal, if not its only importance 
from Sebastopol, and the vicinity of 
Odessa. The loss of these ports would 
inflict a fatal blow on her as a mari- 
time power; but the advantages she 
would thus lose she would soon re- 
cover by land. Deprived of her ports 
in the Black Sea, her undivided effurts 
would be directed to the augmentation 
of her armies, and she would still be 
formidable to the west of Europe, and 
above all, to Germany. Bessarabia 
is not of much importance; Finland 
counts only a million of population ; 
and if that territory reverted to Swe- 
den, it is doubtful whether she could 
retain it long in presence of so power- 
ful a neighbour. The aggregate po- 
pulation of these territories scarcely 
amounts to five millions, and Russia 
would have still sixty millions at her 
command. To reduce her within a fair 
proportion, she must be forced to quit 
her hold of Poland, which, with the 
addition of Courland, Livonia, and 
Esthonia, might be formed into an 
independent state, and Russia, though 
still a first-rate power, would cease to 
be a permanent menace to Europe. 
The reconstitution of Poland is, in 
fact, a necessity of war, and the prin- 
ciple of those who resist a war of ag- 
gression, is to deprive the aggressor 
of the power to repeat his attacks. 
This, so far as we understand, is the 
chief point of difference between the 
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maritime and the German powers. 
The objeet of Austria and Prussia 
appears to be the evacuation of the 
Ottoman territory; and that evacua- 
tion they conceive to be sufficient. 
The aim of England and France is 
higher. We not only require that the 
Principalities shall be evacuated, and 
that the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire shall be respected, but we de- 
mand security that the aggression 
whieh we resist shall not be repeated ; 
that the public peace shall not be 
wantonly disturbed ; and, consequent- 
ly, that the means by which Russia 
may be enabled to do so shall be 
curtailed. The contest between Russia 
and Turkey is unequal and perilous— 
dangerous to other states, and ruinous 
to the latter; and this state of things 
must end. We are no friends, in 
general, to those acts which transfer 
cities, districts, and states from one 
sovercign to another, whatever be the 
boundaries, natural or imaginary, that 
may be marked out for them. But 
such transfers have been made on 
other oecasions where the cause was 
not so just, where the danger was not 
so grea‘. and where the object pre- 
posed “Sy them has not been attained. 
"pave been made by conquerors in 
despite of all law or right, publie or 
private. They have been made to sa- 
tisfy ambition or vengeance, and often 
by means of the foulest treachery, and 
the most flagrant disregard of every 
moral obligation. We do not see why 
that which has been effected for evil, 
should not now be done in the cause 
of justice, peace,and humanity. When 
the word restitution is mentioned, the 
name of Poland is one of the first that 
occurs. The desperate design has been 
attributed to Russia of restoring Polish 
independence by way of intimidation 
against Austria and Prussia, who 
participated in the successive spolia- 
tions of that onee independent, but ill- 
governed -kingdom, and from whom 
Russia would now tear Gallicia and 
Posen. As both these powers are 
eqnally interested in guarding against 
the loss of those possessions, it is no 
doubt for that object that they have 
mutually bound themselves to the de- 
fence of each other’s territory, and to 
that we may also trace their desire to 
maintain the status quo ante bellum. 
Tt is open to doubt, however, whether 
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the re-establishment of the kingdom 
of Poland, as a protective measure 
against Russia, augmented by the 
territory which Russia appropriated 
at the first partition, and the Baltic 
provinces, would necessitate the ces- 
sion by those powers of Gallicia and 
Posen. For eighty years they have 
been in possession of those territo- 
ries, which, during that space of time, 
have very probably become reconciled 
to the change. They retained them 
at the re-establishment of the Duchy 
of Warsaw and the Kingdom of Po- 
land. But supposing that danger 
would result from the contiguity of 
Polish provinces to a separate and 
independent kingdom of Poland, it 
would be more than compensated by 
the relative weakness of Russia, 
against which the new kingdom would 
serve as a barrier, and the increased 
distance from their frontier of a power 
which, for the last forty years, has 
been dangerous both in its friendship 
and its hostility, and which lowers 
their dignity as first-rate powers, as 
it menaces their independence. It 
does not necessarily follow that a 
great nation loses its influence by a 
partial loss of territory. Compensa- 
lion is always to be found. Compare 
England of the present day with Eng- 
land when it lost its American colo- 
nies. France also had made great 
conquests, and she also had counted 
on preserving for ever the Rhine and 
Savoy. The loss of these frontiers 
did not eventually weaken her influ- 
ence amoug the states of Europe. She 
did not cease to be a first-rate power, 
and what she lost in mere territory she 
has gained in unity and compactness. 
We have said that we do not general- 
ly approve of a system of indiscriminate 
transfer of territory from one state to 
another by a mere dash of the pen, 
by the establishment of “natural 
boundaries,” or any other line of 
limitation, without regard to those 
moral boundaries, which, though 
effected in the beginning under the 
influence of accident, have been 
rendered indelible by time and the 
habits which time brings forth and 
strengthens. The removal of old 
land-marks -is, on principle, deserving 
of condemnation, and to such iniqui- 
tous partitious of territory as have 
been often witnessed, we may trace 
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many of the great “convulsions of 
Europe. Yet many may not disap- 
prove of the idea, said to be contem- 
plated in certain quarters, of indem- 
nifying Austria and Prussia in the 
event of a long war, where the condi- 
tion of a lasting peace may require 
the constitution of the kingdom of 
Poland, of which Gallicia and Posen 
should form integral parts. It is ad- 
mitted that the scattered and - dis- 
jointed state of the dominions of 
Prussia materially diuinishes her 
strength, and weakens the influence 
to which she is justly entitled in 
Europe. It must be remembered also 
that the possession of Warsaw places 
Russia in such a position that the 
Prussian monarchy may be attacked 
in its very centre. Should Austria, 
for instance, make war on Prussia, 
she would, by gaining over Saxony, 
which is by no means difficult, be 
within a short march from Berlin; 
and the danger to the Rhenish pro- 
vinces of that kingdom, in the event 
of a rupture with France, is so obvious 
as to require no argument beyond the 
merest knowledge of their geographi- 
cal position. Franee, in fact, ean at 
any time scarcely move a brigade to- 
wards her northern frontier, that 
alarm is not excited, and explanations 
demanded. The frontier of that part 
of the Prussian monarchy which lies 
on the southern shore of the Baltic, 
is, in the south and east, sufficiently 
continuous; but towards the west 
the territory is much broken up, and 
several small independent states are 
almost entirely enclosed in the Prus- 
sian dominions—they are known in 
France by the expressive term enclaves. 
The extensive Prussian territory on 
beth banks of the mighty river which 
France is so often accused of coveting 
for her frontier, is divided into the 
provinces of Westphalia and the 
Rhine; and this portion is separated 
from the rest of the kingdom, 
or from its Eastern states, by 
Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick, part of 
Hanover, &c. In Saxony there are 
some detached portions of territory 
belonging to Prussia, and the Canton 
of Neufchatel in Switzerland is under 
her sovereignty. The Prussian gov- 
ernment is painfully conscious of so 
vicious a system, and for many years 
attempts have been made to give a 
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more regular, united, and compact 
form to those dominions. The ob- 
stacles, however appear, in the 
actual territorial division of the west 
of Europe, insurmountable, and there- 
fore Prussia is forced to maintain, on 
that accouut alone, an immense mili- 
tary establishment. It would not 
perhaps be difficult to induce the 
petty states, inserted here and there 
in the Prussian dominions, to consent 
to an annexation which would effectu- 
ally protect them, and indemnify 
Prussia, and give her the compactness 
of which she stands so much in need. 
Changes of a more important nature 
have, within a short period, taken 
place in the constitution of the Ger- 
manic body; and there is no reason 
why, for so useful and so general an 
object, a new organization should not 
be effected. Several small states 
have already given up an independ- 
ence, which was only productive of 
evil to them,and have become in- 
tegral parts of her territory ; and they 
do not appear to repent of what they 
have done. We believe that at no dis- 
tant period the force of circumstances 
will produce some such modification 
as that we refer to, whateyer be the 
future condition of the German.» fn- 
federation—whether it be wholly dis- 
solved, or divided into two great 
branches, the northern and the south- 
ern unions; but we think that the 
conduct of Russia renders it more 
necessary and more practicable now. 
The first mediatisation was effect- 


ed to the general satisfaction; it 
should have been carried _far- 
ther ; for thirty-eight separate 
states are too many for Ger- 


many. The actual condition of the 
Confederation, with those petty inde- 
pendent sovereigns, with the people 
puzzled as to whom they really owe 
allegiance, whether to the Princes 
separately, or to the Diet, can be 
satisfactory or profitable to no one 
except to Russia. It is by means of 
those petty states that this Power has 
been able to keep up a constant an- 
tagonism between Austria and Prus- 
sia, and intervene in the squabbles 
of the German sovereigns among each 
other, as often, and we fear, as suc- 
cessfully, as she fostered the anarchy 
of Poland when Poland was inde- 
pendent. These states, moreover, are 
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utterly unable to protect themselves 
against revolution. We have seen, 
not many years since, Electoral Hesse 
forced to annul its constitution, and 
otherwise submit to degradation under 
the menaces of Austria, and in spite of 
the sympathy of Prussia, who silently 
put up with the affront. But the con- 
dition of the people of the petty states 
of Germany is not more anomalous 
and more perplexing than that of the 
sovereigns. Many of these princes hold 
commissions, and serve, not nominally, 
but really, in the armies of the great 
powers; receive pay, act under the 
orders of a minister or a general; are 
liable to be placed under arrest for 
any real or imaginary breach of dis- 
cipline or neglect of duty, and to be 
tried by court-martial and degraded 
from their rank, or to be ignomini- 
ously dismissed from their service. It 
is absurd to talk of independence 
under such circumstances; and it is 
impossible that princes, placed in suth 
a condition, can command respect, or 
enforce obedience from their own sub- 
jects. The complete mediatisation of 
those states could scarcely be unaccept- 
able to the people, and could not be 
dishonourable to the princes; and there 
is more than one that would be desir- 
ous of annexation to Prussia. These 
might be left in possession of their 
domains, and, as a compensation for 
the loss of rank, and of an imaginary 
independence, might be officially ad- 
mitted into the royal family of Prussia, 
with priority regulated by the import- 
ance of their respective states. The 
consorts of sovereigns of great nations 
are often selected from among these 
families ; indeed, it seems to be gene- 
rally admitted that their principal 
vocation is to furnish husbands and 
wives to the great families of Europe. 
It may hereafter be a proper subject 
for consideration, whether Prussia, 
being allowed the option of keeping 
the duchy of Posen, or of receiving in 
compensation the petty states which 
so inconveniently interrupt the con- 
tinuity of her dominions, would have 
any insurmountable objections to the 
re-establishment of the kingdom of Po- 
land, where such re-establishment was 
indispensable to the balance of power 
in Europe, and to her own safety. 

We may say a few words respecting 
Austria, and the compensation that 
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might be offered to her in the event 
of such a modification of the map of 
Germany, and of her voluntary cession 
of Gallicia for the new kingdom of 
Poland. Several persons who consider 
such a creation as feasible and neces- 
sary, have suggested the annexation 
to that empire of the Danubian prin- 
cipalities, and a portion of Bessarabia, 
the rest being reserved in order to 
give to the southern provinces of 
Poland an outlet to the Black Sea. 
The natural advantages of Gallicia 
are unquestionably great; its rivers 
are abundant, and well suited to the 
purposes of commerce and irrigation ; 
its climate is tolerably equal; the 
hilly country which forms. its centre 
is fertile, and that fertility is suscep- 
tible of much improvement by drain- 
ing the swamps of the numerous 
valleys which intersect the hills ; and 
the soil of that part of the valley of 
the Dniester, which once formed part 
of Podolia, and the tracts lying along 
the banks of the Save, are equally rich. 
We admit that these are advantages 
which would make a state loth to 
part with a territory possessing them. 
But we believe that Moldo-Wallachia 
is not inferior in this respect to Gal- 
licia. The soil of these provinces 
is well watered by the Aluta, the 
Jalomnitza, the Argish, the Sereth, 
and other affluents of the Danube. 
These streams are navigable for a con- 
siderable distance. Neither is the 
climate unhealthy, except in the 
marshes of the Danube, where endemic 
fever prevails at certain seasons, but 
which drainage and agricultural im- 
provement would remedy. The richest 
alluvial soil is found in almost all the 
country which stretches towards that 
great stream; and in the primary 
formations of the Carpathian moun- 
tains, gold, silver, copper, mercury, 
iron, and other metals, are found in 
abundance. The population of Gal- 
licia amounts to about four millions; 
that of Moldo-Wallachia, if not more, 
is at least equal to it. The Princi- 
palities only require peace, and a 
paternal government, to reach a high 
degree of prosperity, and would in 
every respect amply compensate 
Austria for the transfer of Gallicia. 
They would give her a valuable outlet 
to the Black Sea, and her territory, 
rounded off by the rich valley of the 
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Danube, with ports on the two seas, 
would be one of the most compact in 
Europe. The Roumani, or Romans, 
as the Moldo-Wallachs love to call 
themselves, those descendants of the 
ancient Dacians, nearly of unmixed 
race, notwithstanding the many irrup- 
tions of Goths, Lombards, Huns, and 
Turks, do not manifest any very ardent 
spirit of nationality, so as to make 
them oppose their removal from Rus- 
sian or Turkish rule to the Austrian, 
and there is no reason to suppose that 
they are able to win their absolute in- 
dependence, or to maintain it if won. 
There is too much reason to believe 
that the long misgovernment to which 
the Moldo-Wallachians have been 
subjected, has nearly destroyed the 
energies requisite for the attainment 
of such an object, and has given them 
many of the vices of slaves. They 
possess many good qualities; but they 
ave indolent, timid, and not always 
to be relied upon, and have become 
degraded by the conflicting despotism 
to which they have been so long habi- 
tuated. The Sultan is acknowledged 
as the Suzerain, and is paid tribute ; 
from him. too, the Hospodar receives 
his investiture, but his election must 
be approved by Russia. We are 
decidedly of opinion that the Moldo- 
“Vallachians would gain considerably 
by their transfer to Austria: they 
would have but one master instead of 
three, and Austria herself, and the 
western nations, would possess an 
additional guarantee against Russia. 
The bond which unites these pro- 
vinces to Turkey is indeed slight; but, 
slight as it is, its disruption, for the 
reasons we have assigned, would justify 
that power in demanding compensa- 
tion for the loss of her nominal autho- 
rity over them; and it will not be 
maintained that her conduct during 
the war with Russia has disentitled 
her to regard and respect from Europe. 
In exchange for the Principalities, 
Austria might cede to the Porte the 
strip of territory which fringes the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic. Turkey 
would gain by the chance, as her 
western provinces would have outlets 
to the sea, which would be of the 
greatest utility to their trade, and 
would render more frequent her com- 
munication with western Europe. 
Should Russia be forced to succumb, 
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of which we have little doubt, to the 
immense force arrayed against her in 
the present war, her possessions in 
Georgia and the Caucasus might be 
allotted to Turkey, the mountains 
being left to Schamyl and his suc- 
cessors, under the suzeraineté of the 
Sultan. The new principality might 
be formed of the territory which is 
comprised between the Sea of Azoff, 
the Don, and the Volga; and, finally, 
the Crimea should also revert to 
the Porte. That peninsula, whose 
southern shore enjoys a fine climate 
and a most fertile soil, was reduced by 
Mahomet II. (1475), who expelled the 
Genoese, to the condition of a depen- 
dency of the Ottoman empire, but who 
allowed it to be governed by its own 
native khan. For three centuries this 
state of things lasted, when Catherine 
II. stipulated for the independence of 
the Crimea. The Khan was forced by 
Russia to abdicate in 1783, and soon, 
with her customary violation of trea- 
ties, and utter disregard of justice, 
her armies took possession of the 
country, which was secured to her at 
the peace of 1793. The atroci- 
ties perpetrated by Russia on that 
oceasion are not yet forgotten. The 
towns and villages of the Mussulman 
population were in great part sacked 
and destroyed, and large numbers of 
the Tartar population emigrated rather 
than live under the detested yoke of 
the Museovite. Notwithstanding that 
emigration, the Tartars still constitute 
the main body of the population. 
They still cling with tenacity to the 
Mohammedan faith, and would prefer 
returning under the rule of their an- 
cient sovereigns, to remaining under 
that of Russia. In the event of the 
Russian fleet being destroyed during 
the war, Turkey would be sufficiently 
strong to pretect her restored posses- 
sion; and the Black Sea, which has 
so long been,as it were,a Russian 
lake, would lie open to the West. The 
freedom of the Euxine would of course 
involve the freedom of the streams 
which flow, into it; and Austria is 
more interested than any other Ger- 
man power in preventing the mouths 
of the Danube from being closed up at 
the caprice of a jealous and disloyal 
Despot. But this or any other par- 
tial modification of the present terri- 
torial condition of the German States, 
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is a question for ‘after consideration ; 
it is one which may, at a future period, 
occupy the attention of a congress of 
the Powers that have signed - the 
Vienna protocol, and in which France 
and England, both from their high 
position in Europe, and from the more 
prominent part they have taken in the 
war, must have an influential voice. 
The modifications we have alluded to 
may, or may not, be the best that can 
be realised, but we are of opinion that 
any arrangement will be incomplete— 
that, in fact, the war and all the sacri- 
fices it entails will have been in vain, 
unless Russia be foreed to surrender 
no inconsiderable portion of the terri- 
tory she has absorbed, and which, if 
she be allowed to retain it in her grasp, 
will still serve as a vantage ground 
for future attacks against us. The 
destruction of Sebastopol and Cron- 
stadt, which, it is to be presumed, 
forms part of the plan of operations, 
however important for us, and cala- 
mitous to Russia, will not suffice. 
These fortresses can be re-constructed, 
at a great sacrifice of money and time, 
no doubt; but they can be restored, 
and, with all the appliances of modern 
art, be made more formidable then 
ever. 

There is now, we presume, but one 
opinion as to the interest every state 
in Europe has in resisting the gigantic 
march of Russia. We have never 
seriously participated in the fears 
entertained of the German Powers 
turning against us. The length of 
time that elapsed before they as- 
sumed a decided attitude, is accounted 
for by their peculiar situation with 
reference to Russia, and the neces- 
sity of preparation, in order that 
they should not bo left alone exposed 
to her vengeance; but, however slow 
their movements, no one who remem- 
bers what they have as yet done in 
common with the maritime powers, 
can seriously suppose that they will 
declare for Russia. As for a perma- 
nent neutrality, it is impossible. We 
fully concur in the opinion expressed 
by General Benin, that it would be 
an act of suicide. We go further; we 
do not believe that Austria and Prussia 
will finally declare against the penalty 
that must inevitably be inflicted on 
Russia for her wanton disturbance of 
the tranquillity of Europe. If Austria 
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and Prussia, after having exhausted 
all their means of persuasion, and 
opposed arguments of sound policy and 
humanity to those of ambition, and to 
the fatality which seems to urge 
Russia on to her destruction ; if they 
have at last determined to take up 
arms to defend all that appears to them 
just and necessary for the peace of 
Europe, it is impossible to deny that 
that resolution, adopted as it has been 
with the greatest repugnance, is the 
severest condemnation of the conduct 
of Russia, That conduct has rendered 
it impossible for the ancient allies 
of the Emperor Nicholas to follow 
him any longer in his mad career. 
They have entered the ranks of his 
enemies; and having done so, is it 
probable, is it possible, that they 
should in some sort recompense him 
by stipulating that he may, whenever 
he thinks fit, convulse Europe merely 
to satisfy a selfish ambition; and that, 
whatever he may do, he need be under 
no apprehension of chastisement, as 
all Germany will guarantee the com- 
plete integrity of his territory? The 
idea is preposterous. Such Quixotic 
generosity and abnegation do not be- 
long to our age. It is not in human 
nature to make such sacrifices. Mere 
sentiments of personal attachment do 
not thus influence sovereigns; and no 
German eabinet would, or could, act 
upon so suicidal a policy. As well 
might it be said that Austria and 
Prussia should guarantee to Russia 
the expenses of a war provoked by 
herself, and which has already inflicted 
so much eyil on Europe. 

The history of the last century, and 
a glance at the map of Europe, are 
sufficient to show the extent of the 
danger of countenancing or tolerating 
Russia in her designs. If victory 
declared in her favour, one of her first 
acts, faithless as she has proved her- 
self to her friends, as to her foes, 
would be to demand from Prussia the 
Duchy of Posen, and the better part 
of Silesia. Now, whatever may be 
thought of the original partition of 
Poland, that portion of its territory 
which was confirmed to Prussia by 
the Treaty of Vienna in 1815 has 
gained considerably since then. When 
first assigned to Prussia in 1792, the 
majority of its inhabitants were little 
better than predial slaves, and eonse- 
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quently as,ignorant and brutalised as 
Russian serfs noware. Prussia began 
by repressing the customary excesses 
of the nobles. She introduced an im- 
proved judicial system, established 
schools, and by other means improved 
the habits and condition of the people. 
These reforms, together with the abo- 
lition of servitude, have produced ex- 
cellent results; though, owing to its 
original degradation, Posen is still the 
most backward of the Prussian pro- 
vinces. Posen and Silesia, with the 
exception of those parts inhabited 
hy the descendants of the German 
colonists, are, it must be remembered, 
of Slavonic origin, and, in the name of 
Panslavism, of which the Czar is the 
great apostle, would be demanded 
from Prussia. Prussia would soon 
find the Baltic admirably suited to her 
purposes; and as the Prussian terri- 
tory forms but a strip of land between 
Poland and the sea, it would soon be 
in the condition of the Danubian 
principalities, and even less capable 
of resistance than Turkey. Unlike 
Turkey proper, Prussia is not pro- 
tected by the conformation of her 
territory; and, from her geographical 
position, she presents a permanent 
temptation to the power that would 
attack her by land aud sea at the same 
time. 

In the event of the success of Rus- 
sia, Austria is exposed to as great 
danger as Prussia. She is not igno- 
rant that appeals have been already 
made to her subjects in the name of 
religion, and disaffection excited in 
the cause of the orthodox faith and 
of Panslavism. The elements for 
such 2 propagandism are to be found 
in that great empire, composed, as it 
is, of many states differing in extent 
and in population, as in creed. Most 
of them have been united under the 
imperial crown by inheritance, or by 
treaty, rather than by conquest; and 
their boundaries remain as they ex- 
isted when independent, with the ex- 
ception of the Italian possessions. Of 
the thirty-eight millions that form the 
population of the Austrian empire, 
about eighteen millions are Slavonians. 
The Roumani of Transylvania would 
desire to be united to their brethren ; 
and the Hungarian war has shown 
that, if so favourable an occasion as 
the triumph of Hungary offered, the 
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Hungarians would readily place them- 
selves under the rule of Russia, if it 
were from no other motive than hatred 
to the house of Hapsburg. It is true 
their condition, in that case, would be 
one of hopeless servitude; but pas- 
sion does not calculate consequences. 
As for Italy, it is superfluous to say 
anything. In that country we have 
daily evidence that the élements of 
revolution, the ignes suppositos cineri, 
the never-extinguished voleano, are 
still in vigour. The fire is still be- 
neath the surface, heaving incessantly, 
breaking forth from time to time, and 
menacing, when least expected, the 
eruption which would spread destruc- 
tion and desolation around. The 
Italians have, it is true, nothing in 
common with Russia,—neither reli- 
gion, habits, usages, manners; they 
are as opposite as civilisation and an 
innate love of the beautiful can well 
be to barbarism, hating despotism, and 
despising the barbarian of the north. 
Yet with all this, we have little doubt 
that they would co-operate with Rus- 
sia to-morrow, if Russia, fresh from its 
triumph over France and England, 
called upon them to rise in arms 
against the detested Tedeschi. The 
principle of the Lombardo-Venetian 
patriot is to be the friend, and, if ne- 
cessary, the active ally, of him who 
is the enemy of Austria. Where could 
Austria look for aid except from three 
or four millions of Germans? We 
believe that these things have been 
long and deliberately weighed at 
Vienna, and we should indeed be 
astonished if Austria contributed by 
her neutrality, not to say her direct 
partisanship, to the triumph of Russia. 

It is admitted by persons who can- 
not be suspected of any great love for 
England and France, that these coun- 
tries have a good and legitimate cause 
of war against Russia. The author 
of a pamphlet recently published, en- 
titled Neutralité de T Au'riche, states 
that, even at St. Petersburg, few are 
to be found who contest that right. 
The immense resources so long and 
so carefully accumulated by Russia, 
the odious manner in which she car- 
ries on war, the disorders and insur- 
rections she so. treacherously excites 
and pays in other countries, utterly 
regardless of the ruin which falls on 
the innocent and helpless populations, 
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her systematic plan of attacking the 
integrity, destroying the indepen- 
dence, and finally appropriating to 
herself the territory of inoffensive 
neighbours and allies—and all this 
iniquity practised with the most ear- 
nest protestations of moderation, dis- 
interestedness, and even amity—have 
left no other alternative to those who 
have not made up their minds to bow 
to the Muscovite yoke, than to draw 
the sword in the cause not only of 
civilisation, but of existence itself. 
We admit her exceptional situation 
as an excuse for Austria not having 
long since assumed a more vigorous 
action. We, too, were slow in action; 
and we, too, have statesmen: who, if 
they did not connive at the nefarious 
proceedings of Russia, have at all 
events been miserably duped; and we 
cannot plead the excuse of Austria. 
That empire had scarcely settled down 
from the terrible convulsion which 
had shaken every member of her 
vast and unwieldy frame, and had 
not recovered from her cruel condi- 
tion between the dangerous protec- 
torate of a powerful and ambitious 
ally on one hand, and the revolution 
on the other. The ties which once 
bound Austria to Russia have, how- 
ever, since been loosened; the injury 
inflicted on Austrian interests has been 
very great. At the moment when 
Russia believed that she could count 
on the goodwill and the services of her 
protegée, she had not as yet paralysed 
her commercial existence by blocking 
up the mouths of the Danube. Neither 
had Russia unmasked her intrigues in 
Greece. She had not as yet supplied 
funds for piratical ships which me- 
nace the trade of the Archipelago, 
and that of Austria in the Adriatic. 
She had not as yet roused the brig- 
and insurrection of Montenegro; 
and her emissaries in Servia, which 
touches Austria so nearly, were not 
yet avowed. Time has removed 
all doubt that even the grateful par- 
tiality of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
entertained as to the real designs of 
Russia ; but unless Austria now carry 
her forbearance so far as to wait till 
the Cossacks invade her territory, she 
can cherish no further hope of the for- 
bearance or loyalty of the Czar. Rus- 
sia, her protector in 1849, has become 
her enemy, and menaces the integrity 
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and independence of Austria quite as 
much as she does that of Turkey. It 
is no cause of suspicion or censure that 
Austria desired, before any more de- 
cided action, to reassure herself with 
respect to Germany. An understand- 
ing with her old rival, Prussia, was 
absolutely necessary, as any antagon- 
ism with that power, in such cireum- 
stances as the present, would be of 
immense advantage to Russia. That 
her first idea was one of conservation, 
will not appear strange to those who 
have even a slight knowledge of the 
constitution of the Austrian empire, 
with its various and conflicting na- 
tionalities, and that that idea found 
its most effective realisation in the 
construction of a powerful German 
league. To it we owe the fact that 
the resistance to Russia has assumed 
a twofold character. For the last two 
years, these states have adopted, in 
common, certain moral obligations, 
which are comprised in the treaty, 
though it would, no doubt, be better 
to have maintained a unity of action, 
and constituted, at the last and most 
critical moment, one vast German 
camp, ready to act, side by side, with 
the West, and one army, that of the 
civilisation and balance of power in 
Europe, against barbarism and un- 
bounded ambition. It would, no 
doubt, have been better if the great 
powers had long since taken their 
stand on one common ground, for 
many events have occurred which 
would have been avoided had a good 
understanding existed from the com- 
mencement of the Eastern question— 
or the same union in action as in pro- 
tocols. If, however, there was at any 
time any hesitation about Austria— 
if there really existed a disposition to 
listen to the seductions, or to yield to 
the menaces of Russia—if the picture 
of future revolution, more terrible 
than that which convulsed her in 1848, 
was laid opene before her, and if, con- 
scious of many duties unperformed, 
many obligations unfulfilled, and many 
wrongs inflicted by her, she shrank at 
the thought of a complete and a final 
rupture with her former friend, that 
moment, we firmly believe, has passed 
away. Before the publication of the 
Seymour correspondence, we could 
have understood hesitation and doubts, 
but not since the proclamation to the 
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world of the scornful language of the 
Czar. We have shown that the in- 
terests of Austria have been the first 
to suffer; that her trade was arrested 
by the closing of the Danube, and by 
the Greek piracy paid by Russia; that 
the brigands of Montenegro were but 
obeying orders from St. Petersburg ; 
and that the hostility of Russia is even 
now felt in Servia. The longer Aus- 
tria delayed before declaring herself, 
the more enemies she would have to 
encounter. We believe, then, that 
her merely expectant attitude is now 
definitively abandoned. Her salva- 
tion is at stake, no less than the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire; and 
while reserving to themselves a liberty 
of action in the conferences presided 
over by M. Buol, the German powers 
have not, by that reservation, left 
themselves a door open for escape ; 
and Austria, above all, has pledged 
herself to act. If gratitude to Russia 
for past services be alleged, it may be 
answered that, by accepting her aid 
in 1849, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
did not bind himself to sacrifice the 
independence of his crown, the inte- 
grity of his territory, and the interests 
of his people; and if any scruples still 
exist on that score in the imperial 
mind, England and France may reply, 
in the words of Corneille— 


“ Vous lui devez beaucoup ; 
Mais la reconnaissance et l’hospitalité 
Sur les Ames des rois n’ont qu’un droit limité. 
Quoi que doive un monarque, et dut-il sa cou- 


ronne, 
Il doit 4 ses sujets encor plus qu’ 4 personne. 


S'il est juste, d’ailleurs, que tout se considére, 
Que hasardait Pompée en servant votre pére? 
Il se voulut par Ja fair voir tout-puissant, 

Et vit croitre sa gluire en vous retablissant !” 


It is true that, with England and 
France united, there can be little ap- 
prehension as to their being equal to 
the task of bringing the Czar to rea- 
son; but with the co-operation of 
Austria and Prussia, the war has what 
may be called a more sovereign cha- 
racter. If we have so earnestly de- 
sired the co-operation of the two great 
German powers, it was with the ob- 
ject of seeing peace speedily establish- 
ed on a more solid and a more lasting 
basis than before, and that the Em- 
peror of Russia, all powerful and ter- 
rible as he has long appeared to Eu- 
rope, shall not enjoy the satisfaction 
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of having, for any length of time, dis- 
turbed the peace of Europe. 

The conduct of Austria, since the 
treaty of the 20th of April, has been 
more straightforward and more ener- 
getic than what any one expected 
from her. The note presented to 
Russia, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of that instrument, was so firm 
and precise, that the Prussian Cabinet, 
or rather the King, became alarmed, 
and the first symptom of weakness 
was taken advantage of by the agents 
of Russia to promote a rupture be- 
tween the two states, even at the risk 
of war between them. The fears of 
the King were acted upon. Austria 
was accused of having given an erro- 
neous interpretation to the treaty, 
and of having exaggerated its impor- 
tance; and matters were carried so 
far that, as our readers will probably 
remember, a ministerial crisis followed 
at Berlin. The anger of the Russian 
party was principally directed against 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
Baron Manteuffel was at one moment 
threatened with the loss of office. It 
was alleged by the Russo-Prussians 
that, by signing the treaty, Prussia 
had for ever sacrificed her indepen- 
dence, and liberty of action; that no 
choice was now, or would in future be, 
left her, whether she desired to ad- 
vance, or recede, or stop short; and that 
she had imposed on herself the obliga- 
tion to follow in the wake of Austria. 
In the additional article of the treaty, 
which provides for the case of the 
Emperor of Russia’s refusal to give the 
“complete security” required of him, 
it was observed, that the complete 
subordination of Prussia to Austria 
was formally stipulated. In such an 
emergency Austria was authorised to 
adopt whatever measures she may 
judge most efficacious for the speedy 
evacuation of the Principalities, and 
arresting the progress of the Russian 
armies; and should her territory be 
attacked in consequence of those mea- 
sures, Prussia was bound to employ 
the whole of her military force to repel 
that attack. The Russian party at 
Berlin deduced from that article the 
probability, nay, the certainty, that 
war would arise out of the convention, 
but that the interest of Austria would 
alone be eared for, without any re- 
ciprocity in favour of Prussia. At 
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such a critical moment the vaccillating 
character of Frederick-William strong- 
ly contrasted with the firmness of the 
young emperor Francis Joseph. When 
informed of what was passing at, Ber- 
lin, his Majesty observed that the 
treaty was signed; that it was duly 
ratified by the two sovereigns; and 
that all that remained now was, to 
execute it: that if any demur arose 
on that head, and if Prussia meant by 
her objections the non-recognition of 
the engagements she had knowingly, 
and of her own accord, bound herself 
to, Austria could not but regard such 
refusal as a casus belli—for most as- 
suredly Austria would make no con- 
cession. ‘This firmness of the youthful 
sovereign produced the desired effect. 
It put an end to the ministerial crisis ; 
and the good understanding which the 
treaty, and which one of the contract- 
ing partics appeared desirous of inter- 
rupting, was once more, and, we trust, 
permanently established. One of the 
first consequences of that restored 
good-feeling was, the signing of the 
protocol by the representatives of the 
four Powers, which annexes the Aus- 
tro-Prussian treaty to the Anglo- 
French convention. The object of the 
Berlin treaty was, the protection of 
the political, moral, and material in- 
terests of the Great German Confe- 
deration, which have been seriously 
injured, and would be seriously me- 
naced in future by the continued and 
indefinite occupation of the Danubian 
Principalities, and the farther advance 
into the Ottoman territory of the Rus- 
sian armies. That fact is expressly 
stated in the additional article of the 
treaty; and in the instrument itself, 
the Emperor of Austria and the King 
of Prussia declare that “it appertains 
to Germany to fulfil a high mission at 
the close of the present war, in order 
to provide against a future which could 
not be otherwise than fatal to the 
general well-being of Europe.” The 
adhesion of the German Confederation 
to this treaty would complete the 
oa alliance, which the grasping am- 

ition of Russia has raised up against 
her. 

We have dwelt at some length on 
the line- adopted by Austria in this 
matter, because we cannot help feeling 
that it redounds to her honour, as it 
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most assuredly coincides with her in- 
terests. Austria has once more taken 
the lead in the political affairs of Ger- 
many. It was at Vienna that the 
conference of the four Powers was 
established; it was at Vienna that 
these schemes were adopted which 
emanated from the desire, and the 
neeessity, of maintaining the peace of 
Europe ; and it was there also that 
the important treaty of Berlin and 
the additional articles were drawn 
up. We have little doubt that if Aus- 
tria carries out with the same firmness 
the obligations she has contracted in 
her own interest and that of Europe, 
she will derive the greatest benefit 
from them, and that, even in a more 
selfish point of view, she will find that, 
on this as on all occasions, honesty is 
the best policy. Ithas been the fashion 
among a certain class of French poli- 
ticians for the last forty or fifty years, 
to predict, at no very distant period, 
the fall of the British empire; and 
even the wretched Ledru Rollin has 
written two or three stupid volumes 
with the object of proving, no doubt 
to his own satisfaction, and to that of 
people of his calibre, that the hour 
of England’s decline had long ago 
arrived, that her wonderful career of 
prosperity was arrested, and that the 
only thing she had to do was, to pre- 
pare herself as decently as possible for 
her final fall. It was, however, some 
security that M. Ledru Rollin con- 
tinued to stay in our doomed country, 
as it showed that we were safe, at all 
events, for another year orso. Similar 
predictions have been made over and 
over again about the Austrian empire; 
and, in truth, there was a period within 
the last few years when its dismem- 
berment was, even by the most incre- 
dulous, deemed inevitable. Many a 
time during the five-and-twenty years 
spent in the great struggle of the re- 
publican and imperial period of France, 
it was believed that the last hour of 
Austria had sounded, and that she had 
long lost her place among the great 
powers of Europe. She has neverthe- 
less struggled through the tempest; 
and when she recovered her authority, 
she recovered it without serious loss, 
and without a rival over all Germany. 
The empire that, to all appearance, 
had been solidly established in 1814, 
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was again shaken to its foundation in 
1848. Its capital and its provinces 
were ravaged at the same time by 
civil and by external war; the impe- 
rial family had to fly from Vienna, 
and seek refuge in the depths of the 
Tyrolese mountains. All Germany 
seemed to rise and make a last effort 
to shake off her domination, to form 
one compact body, to cast loose Aus- 
tria, and to confer the supreme and 
united power on Prussia. Not much 
more than a year has gone by since 
Austria sustained against Prussia a 
lengthened struggle on the commercial 
constitution of Germany; and in that 
struggle Austria certainly had not the 
best part. Yet she again issved safe 
out of her trials; and on the occasion 
to which we have just referred, she 
succeeded in regaining all her prepon- 
derance. The revolution is no longer 
visible on the theatre where it was 
triumphant; the coolness which ex- 
isted between her and England has 
disappeared, and she is once more 
united to her ancient and faithful ally 
by an obligation of the noblest kind— 
the maintenance of the independeace 
of Western Europe against an over- 
grown and unscrupulous Power. 
While the gratitude of Austria to- 
wards Russia for her powerful aid in 
1849, is alleged as a powerful reason 
against a community of action with 
the maritime powers, the ties of 
relationship existing between King 
Frederick-William and the Emperor 
Nicholas—the Czarina being the sister 
of the former—are regarded as render- 
ing impossible the co-operation of 
Prussia with England and France. 
We admit the full force of such a cir- 
cumstance, particularly on a mind like 
that of the King of Prussia. But these 
influences are merely personal. The 
Prussian monarchy is not any longer 
a pure despotism, where the will of the 
Sovereign is the law of the nation. 
Prussia enjoys, in a more or less im- 
perfect form, a representative regime ; 
the press is, to a certain extent, free ; 
and there are sufficient means to ascer- 
tain the direction, and estimate the 
force, of public opinion. On other and 
equally important occasions the king, 
whose weakness and infirmity of pur- 
pose are proverbial, ran counter to 
public opinion, and the king was 
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forced to suceumb. Those family in- 
fluences are, as we have said, purely 
personal, and do not affect the nation 
at large, who will not allow their 
country to be degraded into a satellite 
of Russia. Prussia, the most impor- 
tant member of the Germanic confede- 
ration after Austria, will not suffer 
that confederation to descend to the 
role of a commission charged with 
Russian interests, and established in 
the very heart of Germany. The 
Prussian nation will not tolerate it, 
merely because the sister of the king 
happens to be the Empress of Russia. 
It is true that other titles and other 
honours have been lavishly scattered 
by the Czar among the officers of the 
Prussian army, with the view of pur- 
chasing their goodwill, and seducing 
them from their duty as Germans. In 
many instances this has been success- 
ful; but we have heard that the suc- 
cess is principally confined to what 
may be termed the more aristocratic 
classes of the army, and that among 
the cavairy, for instance, a decidedly 
strong feeling exists at this moment in 
favour of Russia. The officers who 
have been decorated by the Emperor 
of Russia, take particular care to ex- 
hibit in public their stars and ribbons, 
as if in contempt of public opinion, 
and as an indication of their sympathy 
for the Russian cause. This is not, 
however, the only motive for their 
conduct. They see in the Emperor of 
Russia a protection against revolution ; 
and this, considering the class to which 
the cavalry officers generally belong, 
is not very extraordinary. Neverthe- 
less, we are persuaded that the disclo- 
sures in the correspondence of Sir 
Hamilton Seymour must have pro- 
duced, even upon the persons of whom 
we speak, a great effect; their par- 
tialities must have received a rude 
shock on the perusal of these letters, 
and have singularly cooled down their 
zeal. The most ardent admirer of 
the Emperor Nicholas must have felt 
his face burn with shame and indigna- 
tion at the contemptuous manner in 
which he affected to ignore the exis- 
tence of Prussia as one of the states 
of Europe: and it is impossible to 
doubt that, in the event of the success 
of Russia, her acts, so far as Prussia 
is concerned, would be in conformity 
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with her words, or rather with her 
silence. But Prussia, as well as Aus- 
tria, has approved and sanctioned, 
in as solemn a manner as such an act 
is capable of, the measures adopted by 
the maritime powers. She has, in 
common with her sister of the Ger- 
manic confederation, declared that 
England and France acted right in 
supporting Turkey against the pre- 
tensions of Russia. The ultimatum, 
presented in the name of the powers 
to Russia, was approved by her, as 
also the subsequent declaration of 
war by the English and French gov- 
ernments. In fact, every step succes- 
sively adopted by these two powers in 
defence of the integrity of Turkey, and 
consequently against Russia, has been 
repeatedly sanctioned, including that 
which annexes the Anglo-French con- 
vention, and the Austro-Prussian 
treaty, to the engagements comprised 
in the protocol of the 9th April. We 
have already observed that we do not 
set much importance on the delay of 
Prussia and Austria in commencing 
hostilities in the field. In the present 
instance, the propriety of the declaration 
of war belongs properly to the powers 
that have already made it. With re- 
spect to France in particular, her geo- 
graphical position enabled her to do so 
without loss of time. But had Prus- 
sia drawn the sword two months ago, 
as was so often demanded by the pub- 
lic, with her troops not yet organised 
nor concentrated, and Russia with her 
one hundred thousand men in Poland, 
the Prussian territory would have 
been at once invaded at a moment it 
was most unprepared. Those who 
believed that it was by negotiation, and 
by temporising, that the great German 
powers would be induced to assume 
the same active attitudes as France 
and England, were in error. It is 
rather our own determination of pur- 
pose, our vigour and energy of action, 
and our success, that will lead them 
into co-operation. When they find 
that they have not to deal with Rus- 
sia single-handed, that they have not 
the undivided burden of the war to 
support, they will then join us in the 
field; and we have little doubt that 
the thunder of the cannon so near their 
frontier will be itself an appeal to 
which the nation will not be deaf, and 
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that it will inspire the army and the 
people with patriotic ardour. 

In this alliance against barbarism— 
on the triumph of which the safety*of 
Western Europe, as well as of Tur- 
key depends—in this great league 
which does honour to our times, two 
of the most powerful nations of the 
earth, great in the arts of peace and 
war, have laid aside their rivalries 
and jealousies, have forgotten or for- 
given past hatreds and wrongs, and 
with sincerity of purpose have sacri- 
fieed on the altar of the public good 
the animosities of centuries. Nothing 
can be more exciting, and at the same 
time more noble, than that glorious 
fraternisation of France and England 
by sea and land ;—the Zouave and the 
British grenadier fighting side by side, 
and the union-jack and the tricolor, with 
all the stirring memories they call up, 
waving over the same sea, and meeting 
as they never yet have met. The cause 
is not exclusively French or English, 
it is that of Europe; and no state, 
however small, and with the slightest 
pretensions to civilisation, can _hesi- 
tate to lend a hand to the good work. 
If there be any, however, which, 
owing to its circumscribed territory, 
or acting under the influence of a ser- 
vile Prince, or from any other motive, 
shall draw back from the common 
cause, that state should be placed 
under the ban of Europe. Whatever 
be its form of government, whatever 
be its creed—Catholic, Protestant, or 
Greek, if it refuse to respond to the 
call, it should be excluded from the 
society of Europe ; and the law of the 
Greek legislator, which pronounced 
degradation and death on the citizen 
who, when his country was in peril, 
did not fly to its aid, should be ap- 
plied to it. In snch circumstances, 
each state ought to be regarded as a 
citizen of the great European com- 
monwealth; the useless or the rene- 
gade member has no claim to protec- 
tion, and cannot expect to be main- 
tained in the rights which it has for- 
feited by cowardice or treachery. 

It will not be irrelevant if, after 
noticing the conditions of the larger 
States, and weighing the reasons which, 
in our judgment, render their co-copera- 
tion with the Western governments a 
matter of peremptory obligation, even 
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one of regard to their own interest, 
we say a few words about the second- 
ary States, and the peculiar position 
of each, both as respects Russia, and 
the Powers to whom it is expected 
that they will afford their co-opera- 
tion. Among those States that enjoy 
a form of government more or less 
similar to that of France and England, 
and who for that reason are particu- 
larly obnoxious to Russia, Spain and 
Portugal, though the most distant 
from the theatre of war, and there- 
fore less exposed to its effects, are 
among the first that ought to come 
forward. It may even be. a question 
whether these countries are not bound 
by the spirit of the Quadruple Alliance, 
which has not yet terminated, to lend 
their co-operation. The Quadruple 
Alliance was formed with the object 
of creating and maintaining a system 
which had for its basis the negation 
of the principle of legitimacy. This 
alliance was intended to be in direct 
opposition to the coalition inspired 
and protected by the Russian Em- 
peror in his character as champion 
of legitimacy and absolutism. That 
coalition was the instrument with 
which he meant to divide Europe, 
and intervene in the quarrels of other 
States in conformity with the tradi- 
tional policy of Russia; to terminate 
at some future day what he considers 
to be a revolutionary system, and to 
effect the expulsion of their actual 
occupants from the thrones of Spain 
and Portugal, and the restoration of 
Dom Miguel and Don Carlos as the 
representatives of the legitimist prin- 
ciple, and, in his eyes, the only right- 
ful sovereigns of their countries. ‘The 
question of religion, too, occupies an 
important place in this consideration. 
His treatment of the Catholics of Po- 
land shows that the Czar hates quite 
as strongly the Christian sects that 
differ from the Orthodox faith, as he 
does the Mussulman. Non-orthodox 
Christians are equally unbelievers in 
his eyes; and in his twofold charac- 
ter as restorer of absolutism on the 
thrones of Europe, and defender of 
Orthodoxy, Spain and Portugal have 
everything to fear from his success. 
Among the secondary states of Eu- 
rope which would find little mercy 
at the hands of Russia, in the event 
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of her triumph, Piedmont is, perhaps, 
the most exposed to danger. Her 
great crimes are, her form of govern- 
ment, and her invasion of the Aus- 
trian territory, unjustifiable we do 
not hesitate to admit, under Charles 
Albert. But the Constitution of Pied- 
mont, which has survived the ruin of 
so many others, because it is moderate, 
and suited to the habits of the people, 
and which has been so faithfully re- 
spected by the king, and maintained 
by the people; its religious and secu- 
lar reforms, and the probability of 
their progress; the loyalty to the 
house of Savoy, and the attachment 
to the order of things created by 
the Revolution of 1848, render Pied- 
momt an abomination which must be 
extirpated from the south of Europe. 
If we are unable to arrest Russia in 
her career, not only would everything 
like liberal institutions be destroyed 
in Piedmont, but we believe that, to 
gain over Austria, it would be offered 
as a bribe to her. The integrity and 
political existence of Piedmont, in fact, 
depend on the successful resistance of. 
the Western Powers; and when the 
proper moment comes, we have little 
doubt that she will be ready to take 
part in the sacrifices made in defence 
of Europe, and not maintain during 
such a crisis as the present, a danger- 
ous neutrality. The manner in which 
the Sardinian government received the 
official communication of the Anglo- 
French Convention in the beginning 
of June, affords ground for belief that 
the Cabinet of Turin will not be back- 
ward in its co-operation should it be- 
come necessary. M. Cavour, in his re- 
ply to the English and French minis- 
ters, bestowed the greatest praise on 
what he termed “the disinterested de- 
votedness” with which the two Powers 
pursued in common the triumph of the 
only policy which could re-establish 
peace on a solid basis; and he ex- 
pressed his hope, in the name of the 
king and government, “that their 
noble efforts will be crowned with 
that success which every Power should 
desire who has really at heart the inde- 
pendence of the States, and the main- 
tenance of the balance, of Europe.” 
Were Russia in possession of one 
of the shores of the Adriatic, neither 
the King of Naples nor. the Grand. 
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Duke of Tuscany would have reason 
to feel satisfied in such a neighbour- 
hood; and the former would do well 
to lose no time in preparing himself 
for a perpetual vassalage, if he will 
not avail himself of the present oppor- 
tunity of winning some credit for his 
troops by rendering service to the 
rest of Europe. The principle laid 
down by Switzerland, up to the mo- 
ment we write, has been that of strict 
neutrality. ‘This may be all very fine 
in words or on paper, but we much 
doubt the possibility of any State 
placed so near the theatre of war, or 
the power that will be engaged in it, 
to maintain its neutrality. ‘The ques- 
tion, as the Swiss Confederation must 
well know, is not now one of there 
secondary interest. The Swiss are 
better aware than any one, that the 
general interest of Europe is at stake, 
and that there is no country which is 
more exposed than Switzerland. Such 
neutrality as she would maintain has 
been always difficult, and, in the pre- 
sent instance, itisimpossible. It is not 
now for the first time that Switzer- 
Jand has to learn that her independ- 
ence is essentially connected with the 
balance of power in Europe, and that 
if this balance were destroyed, or 
seriously disturbed, her independence 
would not be worth a month’s purchase. 
Her co-operation with the other states 


of Europe, is a question of such vital 


importance to all, she is not merely 
bound in honour to afford, but her 
existence as an independent Confed- 
eration obliges her not to refuse it. 
We are therefore of opinion that 
Switzerland may fairly be comprised 
in the States that will assist, when the 
time comes, for general and armed 
resistance to Muscovite ambition. 

Of Greece, or rather the Greek 
Government, so much has been said 
recently, that any particular allusion 
to it is scarcely necessary. Notwith- 
standing the analogy between the re- 
ligious faith of Greece and Russia, 
the merest reflection and the simplest 
common sense ought to have ranked 
-her in the number of our allies; for 
even supposing the disclosures of Sir 
Hamilton Seymour to have been kept 
secret from the world, there can be 
little doubt that one of the first acts 
-of Russia, after the conquest of Con- 
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stantinople, would be to seize on that 
petty kingdom, which, even in times 
of peace, and under the most favour- 
able circumstances, only subsists by 
means of the subsidy granted to her 
by the allies. But the conversations 
of the Emperor of Russia with our 
minister have shown pretty clearly 
the sort of benevolence which Russia 
feels towards King Otho, and his 
avowed determination not to tolerate 
any extension of his territory; but, 
with the full knowledge of all this, 
the clear-sighted and clever Otho com- 
menced war against Turkey, and con- 
sequently against Turkey’s allies, well 
knowing how that war, so far as he 
is concerned, must end. It has ended 
in the oceupation of the Greek terri- 
tory by a few thousands of the allied 
forces; in the blockade of its coasts, 
and the consequent interruption of all 
communication between the insurgent 
subjects of the Porte and the Hellenic 
bands; in the absolute submission of 
the king; his humiliating apology; 
his promises of amendment for the 
future, pronounced in presence of the 
English and French ministers, whose 
advice he had scornfully rejected ; the 
dismissal of the ministry who were 
his accomplices in that mad attempt ; 
and the nomination of new advisers 
long known for their determined re- 
sistance to Russian influence, and de- 
cidedly friendly to the Western powers, 
How King Otho, or his queen, who is 
the fanatical partisan of Russia, or his 
ministers, could for a moment suppose 
that Greece would be tolerated in her 
open partisanship, is what we cannot 
conceive, unless we presume upon a 
greater absence of intellect than even 
that which his Majesty has hitherto 
got credit for. To declare war against 
Greece would be absurd; and many 
motives would prevent us from over- 
throwing an independence which we 
have done so much to found. Per- 
haps, after the occupation of her ter- 
ritory, the severest penalty that we 
might impose on that ungrateful gov- 
ernment would be to demand payment 
of the debt she owes us; and as it is 
probable that the answer would be 
anything but satisfactory to the cred- 
itor, to take the best security we 
might find. Greece has already keenly 
felt the effects of her conduct to the 
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protecting powers in the ruin of her 
commerce and finances. After much for- 
bearance and much advice, abused and 
rejected, French and English troops 
now occupy the Pireus, and the neu- 
trality Greece refused to observe she 
is now foreed to maintain; and the 
brigandage she has encouraged by 
sea has been checked by our cruisers 
and those of France. In that part of 
Europe, then, Russia has no further 
chance of a useful diversion in her 
favour; and we may be pretty sure 
that, with agitation paralysed in 
Greece, and the Hellenic government 
bound to its good behaviour, the in- 
surrection of their co-religionists in 
the states of the Sultan will not be of 
long continuance. The withdrawal 
of the aliment which fed it will have 
the effect. of soon tranquillising the 
country; and the vigilance of our own 
agents, and those of France, will pre- 
vent the excesses of the Turkish 
authorities, which have too often 
occasioned and justified insurrection. 
What we have said with respect to 
Switzerland, applies with equal, and 
even with greater, foree to Belgium. 
The King of the Belgians has given 
too many proofs of sound judgment, 
not to understand that the independ- 
ence secured to his kingdom by France 
and England can only be maintained 
on the condition of accepting the re- 
sponsibility, and frankly executing 
the duties, of his position. King Leo- 
pold had the good sense to abstain, 
at the critical moment, from entering 
into the coalition against France 
which, more than two years ago, the 
Emperor of Russia was forming, and 
into which, with the aid of his “ ex- 
cellent” and accommodating friend, 
England was expected to enter. This 
combination, which had a twofold ob- 
ject—first, the absolute predominance 
of-Russia in Europe; and second, the 
restoration of the Bourbon family to 
the throne from which they have been 
driven—failed, as we have seen, not- 
withstanding the favourable circum- 
stance of Lord Aberdeen’s presence 
in the Cabinet. King Leopold must 
have fully comprehended the danger 
that would menace his dynasty by 
participation in such an intrigue. But 
his Belgian Majesty must now feel 
that one of his first duties is to co- 
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operate in his own defence. It is true 
that treaties exist which stipulate the 
neutrality of Belgium in case of war. 
These treaties, however, are well 
known to have -been drawn up with 
a view to France, in order to detach 
from her an ally lying so temptingly 
in her way; but such as they are, no 
one believes that they would stand a 
week after the first cannon-shot was 
fired near her frontier. If Belgium 
desire to be really independent, she 
must prove that, when the occasion 
comes, she is worthy of it. “If Bel- 
gium conduct herself like a woman,” 
observed a foreign diplomatist on a 
recent occasion, “she must be married 
to some one who shall be willing and 
able to protect her.” That marriage, 
we hope and believe, will not be ne- 
cessary ; and we are sure that, should 
the necessity arise, Belgium will not 
be found wanting. 

When we come to Sweden and Den- 
mark, the question assumes greater 
importance. Sweden has wrongs to 
avenge, and rights to recover. She 
has not entirely abandoned, even 
after a lapse of forty-six years, the 
hope of again possessing Finland, 
which was torn from her by her gi- 
gantic neighbour. Such, however, 
is not the only motive which would 
induce the Swedish people to join the 
alliance against Russia; for the dan- 
gers to their existence as an indepen- 
dent nation in the success of that 
Power, afford us a better security 
than even the recollection of the 
past, and the desires and hopes which 
it may call forth. Sweden stands in 
a position similar to that of Turkey ; 
and it is certain that, d# Russia were 
once mistress of the Dardanelles, 
she would before long be supreme in 
the Sound. That strait also is a key 
to her empire, and the possession of 
Sweden and Denmark is quite as 
desirable for Northern, as that of 
Turkey for Southern Russia. We 
have no doubt that the absorp- 
tion of these States forms part of 
the vast plan of Russia, who finds in 
them elements for the extension of 
her empire by means of her maritime 
power. The sort of armed neutrality 
at first adopted by Sweden was per- 
fectly intelligible. Until the allied 
fleets were completely established in 
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the Baltic, it was difficult to make 
any movement indicative of hostility ; 
whilst the presence of our fleet, and of 
a considerable foree ready to act si- 
multaneously on various points of the 
Russian coast, would remove all mo- 
tive for hesitation, and enable Sweden 
to throw herself heartily into the con- 
test against an enemy from whom she 
has quite as much to dread as the Su- 
blime Porte has. But let her remem- 
ber—and we have no doubt she well 
knows the fact—that perseverance in 
such neutrality would not be the 
means of conciliating Russia, while 
she would hardly meet with sym- 
pathy or respect from the rest of 
Europe. To us, the co-operation of 
Sweden and Denmark would be of 
the greatest advantage. Their ports 
are admirably adapted as a base for 
our naval operations. Their troops 
would be in the theatre of operations 
the moment hostilities were declared ; 
in four-and-twenty hours they would 
be in Finland, or in the Gulf of Both- 
nia. Of the active co-operation of 
Sweden with us, we have little doubt. 
The peculiarity of her position, the 
deep injury she has already sustained 
at the hands of Russia, and the anni- 
hilation of Swedish independence that 
would follow from the triumphant 
progress of that Power, appear to us 
a fair guarantee for her complete and 
active adhesion. 

Whatever be the faults that have 
been committed with respect to second 
and third rate States, this is not the 
moment to remember them. With 
an aggregate population of not less 
than fifty millions, they do not deserve 
the indifference with which they have 
in great part been treated, nor the 
oblivion in which they have been left. 
Their weight thrown into the scale 
at so momentous a period as the pre- 
sent, must be considerable, whether 
we regard their territorial extent, 
their numerical strength, or their geo- 
graphical position. It has been re- 
marked that Cardinal Richelieu and 
Napoleon, no mean authorities in 
such matters, sedulously cultivated 
the alliance of secondary States; they 
did not neglect or despise any alli- 
ance, or any contingent, however 
small. At the Congress of Vienna, 
owing principally to the peculiarity of 
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the situation, a partition was made, 
to which the belligerents gave their 
assent, but in which the first-rate 
Powers dictated the law. That law 
was unfortunate for Germany, as it 
created rivalries which were chiefly 
to the advantage of Russia. The 
Holy Alliance, too, in which Russia 
played the principal part, reduced the 
secondary governments to a condition 
of tutelage, and, in fact, excluded 
them altogether from the European 
combination. The evil was, it is 
true, somewhat mitigated by the Quad- 
ruple Treaty, which, as we have said, 
was conceived in opposition to the 
Holy Alliance—the constitutionalism 
of the south against the absolutism of 
the north. It now becomes the duty, 
as it is the interest, of the great 
Powers to make an appeal to the 
secondary States, to furnish their re- 
spective contingents for the defence 
of the cause—a cause not of private 
interest, of aggrandisement, or of con- 
quest, but of general defence. There 
is not a powerful sovereign or a petty 
prince, who values his honour, or cares 
to preserve his dominions—there is 
not a people that loves its indepen- 
dence, but is bound to assist in repel- 
ling the invasion of the barbarians ; 
for the present war against Russia 
is a crusade of civilisation and liberty, 
from which none can draw back 
without a stigma being affixed to 
them for ever. He who yields to the 
seductions of Russia, will have sealed 
his fate as surely as if he were con- 
quered by her arms; and wherever 
the Russian cross is planted, there 
servitude must be. The term of the 
mighty struggle in which we are en- 

ged, we do not venture to predict ; 
nor, should our enemy be aided by 
any of the governments of Europe to 
carry it to a successful issue, can 
we say for what people is reserved 
the gracious indulgence granted by 
the Cyclops to Ulysses of being de- 
voured the last; but we are certain 
that we are all marked as the prey, 
sooner or later. The conquest of the 
Ottoman Empire, and the annihilation 
of Islamism, is not the only object of 
the Czar. The creeds of Western 
Europe are as obnoxious to him as is 
the Koran ; and in both cases religious 
zeal is but the pretext for territorial 
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aggrandisement. The orthodox ritual 
is the prelude to conquest, and the 
mission which the Emperor of Russia 
believes to have received from Heaven 
is its propagation, without respect to 
any other creed or sect. Lutheranism, 
Calvinism, Catholicism, are equally 
the objects of that mission; and, unless 
now arrested, he will follow on in his 
career, until the Russian cross is 
planted on the dome of every Cathe- 
dral in Europe, and the entire West 
acknowledge his temporal and spirit- 
ual supremacy. Panslavism with its 
double device, the tiara and the 
sceptre, is the banner unfurled to the 
Slavonic nations and tribes of Europe, 
who are summoned to rally round it, 
and beneath its folds is a policy the 
most faithless, and an ambition the 
most unbounded and unscrupulous, 
that the world has ever known. 
The orthodox Church of Russia, of 
whose powers, sights, purity of doc- 
trine, and infallibility, the Czar is the 
personification, claims to be consi- 
dered as the sole depository of the 
religious and moral truth from which 
all other churches have strayed, and 
which must one day be absorbed by 
her. She alone is orthodox; all 
others are heretical. Rome she con- 
siders as preserving the Christian 
principle, among those who acknow- 
ledge her spiritual supremacy, merely 
for the ultimate triumph of ortho- 
doxy; and she believes that the time 
is fast approaching when the last of 
the Pontiffs shall hand over his long- 
usurped authority to the Czar, shall 
avow his errors, and ask to be received 
into the faith from which the Latin 
Church has deviated. “The ortho- 
dox Church has never despaired of 
such a result,” writes a Russian of 
high diplomatic rank, in a Mémoire 
which appeared in the Revue de Deux 
Mondes of January 1850. “That 
church waits and counts upon it, not 
merely with confidence, but with cer- 
tainty. And why should not that 
which is one in principle, which is 
one in eternity, triumph over the 
disunion that has crept in by time? 
In spite of the separation of many 
ages, and in spite of human preju- 
dices, she has not ceased to recognise 
that the Christian principle has not 
died in the Church of Rome, that it 
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has always been stronger in it than 
the errors and the passions of men; 
and she has the intimate conviction 
that it will be stronger than all its 
enemies. She knows, moreover, that 
at this moment, as for ages past, the 
Christian destinies of the West are 
stiJl in the hands of Rome; and she 
confidently hopes that, in the day of 
the grand reconciliation, Rome will 
restore to her the sacred deposit 
intact.” 

Towards the close of the year 1845, 
the cities of Naples and Palermo were 
visited by the Empress of Russia, who 
sought in the soft and genial climate 
of the south the restoration of her 
health, which had. been seriously af- 
fected at St. Petersburg. Such at 
least was the reason assigned for the 
presence of the Czarina. It afforded 
a favourable pretext to the Emperor 
himself to visit Italy, and soon Europe 
was surprised at learning that the 
Emperor Nicholas, the head of the 
Orthodox Church, had gone to salute 
the Prince who claimed to be Christ’s 
vicar on earth, and the head of the 
Latin Church. The event occurred 
not long after the story of the tortured 
nuns of Poland had rung all over 
Europe. The cause at first assigned 
for the journey was not credited. 
Compensation for past misdeeds, par- 
don implored at the tombs of the 
saints, reconciliation and union be- 
tween the Eastern and Western 
Churches, which had been separated 
for centuries, were the explanations 
that accorded better with the popular 
feeling, and were more readily believ- 
ed. Great were the hopes, and high 
the exultation, in the Eternal City. 
Rome put on her festal robes. The 
Cupola of St. Peter’s, encircled with 
its illuminated diadem, rose in light 
and glory to the heavens. The old 
eastle of St. Angelo, that had witness- 
ed many high festivities, spoke out its 
welcome in thunder, and the bells 
of every tower and church in 
that proud city hailed the imperial 
stranger. Such visits had not often 
oceurred before. When, in 452, Attila, 
the “Scourge of God,” appeared be- 
fore the walls of Rome, the Pontiff 
Leo presented himself alone, unpro- 
tected, and bearing aloft, as his only 
weapon, the cross, and summoned 
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the savage cohorts to retire. Six cen- 


turies later, the Emperor of the West: 


bowed before the anger of Gregory, 
and expiated, in the court of the Pon- 
tifical Palace, the oppression of his 
Saxon subjects. But it was for no 
expiation, it was to make no confes- 
sion of past crimes, nor was it to 
demand forgiveness or reconciliation, 
that the Emperor Nicolas now knelt 
beneath the dome of St. Peter’s. The 
head of the Orthodox Faith had no 
idea of asking pardon from any one on 
earth, for he deemed all on earth be- 
neath him. He did not visit Rome 
to seek the spiritual or moral con- 
secration of his power; his mission 
was rather to consecrate, and to re- 
ceive the repentance of the Papacy. 
Charlemagne had been the servant 
and the protector of the Papacy; he 
bestowed much upon it, but he receiv- 
ed more. But the orthodox Emperor 
of our day, who entered Rome in 1845, 
brought all to the Pope, without ask- 
ing anything in return. He was 
ready to restore to him all the force 
which the Papacy had lost since its 
unhappy connection with the schis- 
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matic West ;—the holiness of Eastern 
tradition, uncorrupted and unaltered. 
His mission was to close the schism 
of centuries, and to bestow, out of the 
plenitude of his bounty, pardon and 
protection to the West. When the 
Czar prostrated himself on the cold 
marble before the shrines of the Apos- 
tles, in presence of a silent and aston- 
ished multitude, he was not alone in 
that act of humiliation; all Russia 
bent with him. After centuries of 
absence, Russia, represented by the 
Czar, the future head of universal 
Christianity, took possession of the 
Papacy, as the prelude of what was 
to follow. 

The total absorption in his own 
person of spiritual and temporal autho- 
rity all over Europe, is the fixed idea 
of the Czar, and for that object the 
fanaticism of his people has been 
roused to frenzy. It is for those 
States who value religion and political 
independence, and who are not pre- 
pared to see civilisation and liberty 
recede before the barbarians of the 
North, to make a united and deter- 
mined stand against the enemy of all. 











